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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
June  25,  1904. 

Speech  days  are  thick  upon  us,  and  one  wonders 
what  is  the  gain  to  education  from  these  ceremonies. 
In  some  schools  they  are  a  tradition — part  enter- 
tainment, part  exercise — and  the  speeches  are  still 
spoken,  as  in  the  old  days,  by  the  boys.  More 
often,  especially  in  the  newer  schools,  they  are 
a  kind  of  Annual  Revivalist  meeting,  in  which 
some  "  prominent  man  "  is  called  to  perform  the 
sorry  task  of  urging  parents  to  do  their  manifest 
duty,  and  to  give  their  children  a  real  chance  of 
education.  It  is  said  that  English  education  cannot 
thrive  without  this  annual  stimulus,  just  as  some 
'  forms  of  Corybantic  religion  cannot  thrive  without 
the  big  drum.  But  it  is  surely  not  always  a  good 
thing  for  boys  to  receive  prizes  in  circumstances 
of  publicity  so  flattering  to  their  vanity.  There 
are  schools  where  the  prizes  are  given  in  a  decent 
privacy   by   the   headmaster.     The   writer    of    this 


note  remembers  taking  his  prize  at  an  ordinary 
roll-call  with  the  headmaster's  just  and  unexpected 
comment,  "  I  could  wish  you  had  done  more  to 
deserve  it." 

An  announcement  has  been  made  fixing  the 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  Oxford  diploma  in 
Economics.  These  courses  will  begin  at  the  opening 
of  the  academical  year  in  October  next,  and  the 
first  annual  examination  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  that  year  in  June  1905.  A  fairly  wide  net  is 
spread  for  the  classes  of  students  who  are  expected 
to  enter  for  the  diploma.  It  is  designed  to  include 
students  who  intend  to  foUow  a  business  career,  or 
who  propose  to  enter  the  public  service,  whether 
at  home  or  in  India,  or  in  the  colonies  ;  or  who 
may  desire  "  by  some  previous  mental  training  to 
fit  themselves  for  dealing  in  the  active  pursuit  of 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  " — a  phrase  which  we 
presume  to  mean  future  members  of  parliament, 
county  councillors,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
routine  of  Local  Government.  The  diploma  is  open 
to  women  students,  and  to  foreigners  who  desire 
to    gain    an    acquaintance   with    English    economic 
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thought  and  progress.  Any  candidate  who  has 
pursued  an  approved  course  of  study,  whether  a 
member  of  Oxford  University  or  not,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  on  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  fifty  shillings.  The  needs  of  the  different 
classes  of  candidates  have  been  borne  in  mind  in 
the  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  offered  in  the 
examination,  and  the  names  of  the  lecturers  for  the 
general  part  of  the  examination  and  on  special 
subjects,  include  Professor  Edgeworth,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Carlyle,  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
Price  of  Oriel,  who  is  the  secretary  to  the  committee. 

There  is  a  proposal,  of  which  we  have  been 
informed,  to  found  a  Teachers'  College.  It  is, 
apparently,  intended  to  do  for  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession what  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  done  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  to  become  the  representative  mouthpiece  of 
an  organised  body  of  secondary  teachers.  Without 
being  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  we 
certainly  hold  that  there  is  work  for  such  a  College 
to  do.  One  work  lies  ready  to  its  hand — the  corre- 
lation and  the  codification  of  the  various  courses 
by  which  intending  teachers  may  gain  a  diploma. 
Every  teacher  now  entering  the  profession  is  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  how  to  gain  this  necessary 
qualification  for  the  Register.  We  understand  that 
the  Oxford  School  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  a  scheme  by  which  four- 
years  men  may  gain  the  diploma  on  two  terms' 
residence,  and  three-years  men  on  three  terms'  resi- 
dence, and  that  in  both  these  cases  a  holiday  course 
in  the  summer  may  count  as  a  term.  This  is  worth 
knowing,  but  the  Oxford  course  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  convenient  for  every  one.  A  clear  statement 
of  the  possible  courses  from  an  authoritative  body 
would  be  welcome. 

The  Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales 
held  its  first  regular  meeting  at  Oxford  on  May  27 
and  28.  The  Press  reports  of  the  proceedings  were 
scanty,  but  we  learn  from  the  Classical  Review, 
that  the  Treasurer,  discussing  what  is  meant  by 
"  Greek  "  and  "  Latin  "  in  human  life,  alternately 
dazzled,  enchanted,  and  tantalised  his  audience. 
We  do  not  doubt ;  Mr.  Mackail  is  quite  capable  of 
it.  But  Mr.  Mackail's  oration  will  never  reach  the 
great  public,  and  the  members  of  the  association 
will  not  help  the  cause  of  the  Humanities  by  listen- 
ing to  Olympian  eloquence.  Admiral  Sir  C.  Bridge 
spoke  with  naval  directness  (would  we  had  heard  !) 


of  the  value  of  a  classical  training  to  a  sailor.  Surely 
this  is  giving  the  case  away  !  It  makes  the  study 
of  the  classics  a  merely  utilitarian  pursuit,  like 
physics  or  engineering.  We  thought  the  glory  of 
classical  studies  was  that  they  were  useless,  and 
humanising.  The  discussions  ranged  over  a  wide 
field,  and  raised  a  number  of  interesting  questions, 
"  some  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  "  (says  the  Classical 
Review)  "  will  issue  in  definite  proposals." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  so  indeed.  We  also,  like  the 
Elder  in  the  Agamemnon,  "  opine  that  something 
should  be  done."  We  suppose  that  the  Association 
has  its  articles  of  association  setting  forth  its  objects. 
But  from  the  Press  reports  we  could  not  discover 
what  those  objects  are ;  we  did,  indeed,  divine 
that— to  use  the  jargon  of  the  day — some  members 
are  out-and-out  Protectionists,  while  others  are 
advocates  of  better  "  business  methods."  We  think 
that  the  Association  should  begin  with  a  plentiful 
definition  of  terms.  "  Greek  "  and  "  Latin  "  sans 
phrase,  are  fairly  comprehensive  terms  and  may  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  wants 
some  attention.  Why  should  boys  be  so  hope- 
lessly inarticulate  in  a  simple  Latin  catechism  ? 
Ask  a  boy  a  few  questions,  on  a  piece  he  has  just 
read,  like  "  Quid  fecit  Hannibal,"  and  you  will  have 
reason  to  thank  Hermes  for  your  luck  if  you  get 
one  reply  a  minute.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
Translations,  especially  of  Greek  classics,  of  which 
there  are  excellent  examples  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. We  gathered  that  a  suggestion  to  use  them 
was  made  at  the  meeting,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
drowned  in  unquenchable  laughter  after  the  manner 
of  the  older  gods.  Yet  the  boys  in  any  school  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  who  will  even  get  the 
Greek  spirit  from  anything  but  translations. 

In  all  Mr.  Morley's  speeches  there  is  almost  a 
sensible  glow  of  fervour  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  His  remarks  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
library  at  Somerville  College  were  no  less  fervid  and 
felicitous  than  ever.  His  saying  that  a  library 
should  not  be  a  mere  collection  of  books  but  an 
intellectual  instrument  created  by  a  presiding  mind 
and  with  a  presiding  purpose  should  be  laid  to  heart 
by  all  makers  of  school  libraries.  In  such  a  place 
and  in  the  auspicious  presence  of  Mill's  disciple,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  Degree  question  should  peep 
forth  here  and  there.  Docs  the  Master  of  BaUiol's 
hope   that   the   presence   of   the   representatives  of 
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the  university  "  was  an  omen  of  good  things  to 
come "  portend  a  reopening  of  that  question  ? 
Was  it,  by  the  way,  wholly  logical  of  Mr.  Morley 
to  say  that  the  debarring  of  women  from  a  respon- 
sible interest  in  great  affairs  made  books  all  the 
more  necessary  to  them  ?  We  should  have  said 
the  better  advice  would  be  to  shun  the  miserable 
substitute  of  books  for  action,  and  to  seek  their 
real  education  in  other  "  great  affairs  "  in  which 
they  have  a  responsible  interest.  Perhaps  the  ladies 
were  conscious  of  this  when  they  selected  for  their 
play  Mr.  Robert  Bridge's  delightful  masque,  Demeter. 

On  June  ii,  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Mistresses  was  held  at  the  Mary 
Datchelor  School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair.  The  members  present 
numbered  165.  Reports  were  received  from  Sub- 
Committees  appointed  to  consider  {a)  Educational 
Administration  ;  {h)  Training  of  Special  Teachers 
in  Junior  and  Preparatory  Work ;  (c)  Relative 
Values  of  Examinations,  and  {d)  The  True  Cost  of 
Secondary  Education  for  Girls.  The  President  in 
her  address  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  correlation 
of  the  school  stages  of  education.  Separation 
between  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  education 
was  occasioned  partly  by  congenital  class  distinc- 
tions, and  the  variety  of  the  life  for  which  education 
prepares,  but  mostly  by  confusion  in  the  popular 
notion  of  the  educational  aim.  Deeper,  fuller, 
more  practically  verified  thinking  and  more  scien- 
tifically tested  practice  were  necessary  for  the 
elimination  of  confused  ideas  and  the  resulting 
dogmatism,  contradiction,  and  mischievous  diversity. 
The  dream  of  the  higher  patriotism  was  society 
for  the  virtue  of  its  members,  and  each  member 
for  the  social  good,  and  the  realisation  of  this  was 
the  object  of  national  education. 

On  the  resolution  to  support  the  movement  for 
a  College  of  Secondary  Teachers,  Miss  Gadesden 
said  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary 
to  focus  the  ideals  and  opinions  of  teachers.  It 
was  therefore  proposed,  not  to  start  a  new  associa- 
tion, but  to  form  a  federated  College  to  represent 
secondary  teachers.  Among  the  aims  of  such  a 
College  would  be  :  {a)  To  promote  sound  learning 
and  in  particular  to  advance  secondary  education  ; 
(b)  To  form  a  corporate  body  of  teachers  as  fully 
representative  as  possible  of  the  various  branches 
of  secondary  education  ;  (c)  To  press  upon  central 
and   local   authorities   the   importance   of   freedom 


and  diversity  in  education  ;  so  that  they  may 
recognise  and  aid  various  types  of  secondary  schools, 
whether  public  or  private  ;  and  {d)  To  advocate 
the  claims  of  efficient  private  schools  for  such 
recognition  and  aid,  on  grounds  both  of  equity 
and  of  the  economy  of  public  money. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Assistant  Mistresses  was  held  on  May  28 
at  the  Clifton  High  School,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Clifton  Branch.  After  a  short  opening  address 
from  the  President,  Miss  Layton,  of  the  Cardiff 
County  Intermediate  School,  read  a  paper  on  Welsh 
secondary  education  and  the  Intermediate  System. 
Miss  Ker,  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  and  Miss 
Palmer,  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Somer- 
setshire County  Council,  then  gave  accounts  of  the 
scholarship  schemes  adopted  or  proposed  for  their 
respective  counties.  Miss  Garaway  explained  the 
Bristol  scholarship  scheme,  and  Miss  Young  the 
scheme  for  Bath.  After  some  questions  and  dis- 
cussion, the  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks. 

The  migration  of  London  Public  Schools  to  rural 
and  suburban  districts  continues  to  make  progress. 
The  Council  of  University  College  School  have  pur- 
chased a  site  of  over  five  acres  with  a  frontage  on 
the  Frognal  Road  in  Hampstead.  In  this  respect 
the  fine  old  foundation  in  Gower  Street  is  following 
the  example  set  in  1872,  when  Charterhouse  moved 
to  Godalming,  and  again,  in  1884,  when  St.  Paul's 
School  was  moved  by  the  Mercers'  Company  from 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Hammersmith  ;  more 
recently,  too  by  King's  College  School  and  by 
Christ's  Hospital.  University  College  School  belongs 
to  a  foundation  which  was  the  first  of  Enghsh 
University  Colleges  to  open  its  doors  to  students 
irrespective  of  their  religious  denomination.  The 
mere  passage  of  time  and  other  almost  equally 
intangible  causes  have  tended  to  some  extent  to 
diminish  the  popularity  of  this  school,  which  in- 
cludes among  its  past  pupils  very  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  Victorian  history.  Doubtless 
the  authorities  are  well  advised  in  beheving  that 
this  migration  to  a  more  salubrious  site  will  react 
favourably  upon  its  numbers,  and  we  wish  Dr. 
Spenser,  who  is  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  present 
number  of  School,  every  success  in  connection 
with  the  change,  and  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible  during  the  two  years  of  transition. 
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Public    Meeting    in   Aid    of 
the  King's  College  Women's 

Department 

From  a  Correspondent 

A  Public  Meeting  in  aid  of  the  Women's  Department  of 
King's  College  (13  Kensington  Square,  W.)  was  held  at 
the  Empress  Rooms  on  June  9,  under  the  patronage  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  institution,  in  which  she 
has  shown  great  interest  from  the  beginning.  The  Mayor 
of  Kensington  presided,  and  the  principal  speakers  were 
Dr.  Heath  (Board  of  Education),  Sir  H.  Craik,  K.C.B. 
(Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Education  in  Scotland),  and 
W.  Bousfield,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Co.).  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  an 
influential  audience,  including  many  past  students  of  the 
College,  while  the  present  students,  in  academic  costume, 
acted  as  stewards  and  conducted  the  visitors  to  their  seats. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  having  been  received  by  the 
Principal,  Dr.  Headlam,  Vice-Principal  (Miss  L.  M.  Faith- 
fuin,  and  the  Committee  of  Management,  was  presented 
with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  red  roses  by  the  Senior  Student 
of  the  College  (Miss  E.  Ouless). 

The  Mayor  of  Kensington  opened  the  proceedings  with 
a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  Women's  Department 
of  King's  College.  He  said  that  classes  for  ladies,  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  of  King's  College  were  first  held  in 
Kensington  in  1878,  but  it  was  not  till  these  were  removed 
to  the  present  buUdings  in  Kensington  Square  in  1885, 
that  they  were  formally  constituted  a  Department  of 
King's  College.  Since  the  beginning,  the  work  of  the 
Department  had  steadily  progressed  in  every  direction, 
and  at  the  present  the  students  numbered  between  200 
and  300.  Of  these  about  fifty  were  preparing  for  higher 
examinations  of  the  Universities  of  London  and  Oxford 
in  Arts  and  Science  :  the  department  of  Fine  Art  had 
recently  been  extended  and  improved,  and  the  School  of 
Music  was  likewise  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  every 
department  much  serious  work  was  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  King's  College,  and  the  Kensington 
Branch  ranked  with  the  parent  College  as  a  School  of  the 
University  of  London.  Moreover,  it  was  the  only  school 
of  University  rank  in  both  arts  and  science  in  the  Borough 
of  Kensington,  and  supplied  a  gap  not  otherwise  filled  in 
the  West  End  of  London. 

The  Principal  of  King's  College  pointed  out  that  the 
appeal  was  made,  not  because  the  Department  was  not 
flourisliing,  but  because  of  its  rapid  growth  and  extension. 
Every  day  fresh  demands  were  made  and  met  :  next 
session,  for  instance,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
St.  Paul's  Association,  a  fully  organised  course  of  Biblical 
Study  for  teachers  of  Divinity  and  others  would  be  begun. 

The  Women's  Department  is  by  its  constitution  debarred 
from  incurring  any  debt  which  shall  make  it  a  charge  on 
the  genera!  funds  of  the  College,  and  thanks  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Vice-Principal,  the  original  debt  of  £7000  on 
the  buildings  is  now  reduced  to  about  /200. 

The  Department  is  in  the  unique  position  of  a  College 
without  debt  and  without  endowment  :    it  has  no  resources 


but  current  income.  The  sum  asked  for,  £5000  is  a  very 
smaU  one,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  to  supply  some 
of  the  most  pressing  needs,  viz.  : 

Extended  laboratory  accommodation  and  equipment. 
A  proper  reference  library. 
New  class  and  lecture  rooms. 
Scholarships  for  needy  students. 
The   last   report   of   the   Treasury    Commissioners   com- 
mented very   unfavourably  on  the  lack  of  local  support 
given  to  the  College,  and  it  was  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  want  would  now  be  remedied. 

Mr  Bousfield  then  moved  "  that  this  Meeting  having 
heard  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Women's  Department 
of  King's  College,  London,  considers  it  to  be  well  worthy 
of  support." 

He  emphasised  the  peculiar  need  that  Kensington  should 
possess  a  centre  of  University  Education  for  Women, 
adequately  equipped,  that  should  carry  on  the  work  done 
in  its  schools.  Kensington  ought  to  be  the  home  of  culture 
in  the  broadest  sense,  for  it  contained  within  a  limited  area 
more  educated  people  than  any  other  district  of  the  same 
size  in  London. 

Mr.  Milman  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Heath,  in  an  eloquent  and  witty  speech  proposed 
that  "  As  the  Women's  Department  is  part  of  a  School 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  situated  in  Kensington, 
strenuous  efiorts  should  be  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  its 
adequate  equipment  to  meet  modern  requirements."  He 
said  that  as  a  former  teacher  in  the  College,  he  knew  only 
too  well  the  dif&culties  which  confronted  students  and 
lecturers  alike  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money  for  necessary 
books  and  apparatus.  The  Universit^^  of  London  has  a 
right  to  expect  Kensington  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
London  is  not  one  but  many  cities,  and  each  must  take 
its  part  in  the  support  of  the  University'.  Up  to  the 
present,  Kensington  with  its  176,000  inhabitants  had 
raised  ;£2000  for  its  College,  the  only  place  of  general  as 
distinguished  from  specialised  education  in  the  borough. 
Southampton,  with  104,000  inhabitants,  had  spent  ;£27,ooo 
on  college  buildings  and  purchased  a  library  of  23,000 
books.  Education  must  be  endowed,  not  only  that 
degrees  might  be  earned— that  was  only  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  and  not  always  that— but  because  if  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  training  of  women  for  their  life's  work, 
the  resulting  evil  to  the  nation  was  immediate  and  fatal. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  while 
the  Universities  gives  Boards  of  Studies  and  Schemes  of 
Study  and  the  lust  after  degrees,  the  Colleges  alone  are 
able  to  know  and  supply  the  needs  of  the  localities  which 
they  serve.  Unless  they  were  enabled  to  choose  their  own 
course  and  develop  on  their  own  lines,  free  from  the  necessity 
to  pander  to  popularity,  they  must  lose  their  individuality 
and  value.  That  freedom  was  only  possible  as  the  result 
of  proper  endowment.  King's  College  like  every  other 
bride  would  be  happier  and  better  if  she  had  an  adequate 
dowry,  now  she  was  entering  into  ever  closer  aUiance  with 
the  University.  The  motions  having  been  unanimously 
carried,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  H.R.H.  Princess 
Louis,  and  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Mu.  Frith,  the  historian  of  Cromwell,  and  a  valued 
collaborator  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  and  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Oxford  Chair,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Professor  York 
Powell. 
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My  Candidates 


By  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B. 

Director  of  the  British  Museum 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  set  down  a  few  notes  of  my 
experience  regarding  certain  shortcomings  in  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  in  elementary  schools  in  London,  which 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice  during  a  fairly 
long  term  of  years.  I  should  first  state  that  these 
observations  are  not  the  result  of  active  criticism.  I 
have  not  gone  forth  on  a  fault-finding  crusade,  which 
was  not  my  affair.  I  simply  record  certain  facts  which 
I  have  learned  in  the  course  of  official  business,  and 
which  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  have  brought  conviction 
that  the  methods  followed  have  been  wrong  and  that 
the  lads  have  not  had  the  sound  and  simple  education 
which  no  one  will  deny  should  be  the  essential  object 
of  elementary  instruction. 

For  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  employ  in  the  British  Museum  a  certain 
proportion  of  boys  among  the  servants  of  the  several 
departments,  and  especially  of  the  literary  departments, 
where  they  are  useful  in  the  supply  of  books,  &c.,  to 
the  staff  and  to  readers,  and  in  other  hght  duties  in 
which  personal  activity  is  an  advantage.  These  boy- 
attendants  as  they  are  called  are  engaged  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  and  preferably  nearer 
to  fourteen  than  to  sixteen.  The  practice  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  beneficial  both  to  the  Service  of 
the  Museum  and  to  the  boys  themselves,  who  receive 
a  good  training  and  ultimately  either  pass  into  other 
employments  outside  or  are  nominated  to  the  better 
positions  of  attendants  in  the  Museum.  But  I  am  not 
here  concerned  with  their  career.  The  remarks  I  have 
to  make  refer  to  the  period  of  candidature  of  those  who 
have  passed  before  me.  I  have  made  it  a  duty  personally 
to  see  and  test  every  boy  who  has  presented  himself  for 
a  place  since  I  have  been  the  Director,  and  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years  I  have  seen  and  tested  upwards  of 
two  hundred. 

There  is  an  obvious  objection  to  the  employment  of 
young  boys  living  at  long  distances  from  their  working 
places  ;  and  the  boy-attendants  have  therefore  for  the 
most  part  been  drawn  from  schools  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  Museum.  They  are  in  general  the  sons  of 
clerks,  accountants,  small  tradesmen,  policemen,  fore- 
men mechanics,  labourers,  servants,  coachmen,  cab- 
drivers,  waiters,  &c. — that  is,  of  respectable  men  in 
continual  employment.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  required 
to  be  ex-seventh  or  seventh  standard  scholars.  The 
average  of  intelligence  of  these  London  boys  is  fairly 
high,  nor  in  physique  are  they  wanting.  A  certain 
proportion,  it  is  true,  are  small  for  their  years,  but  it 
not  infrequently  happens,  as  elsewhere,  that  nature 
makes  compensation,  and  that  the  smallest  are  the 
quickest-witted. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  the  faults  and  absurdities 


in  the  education  which  these  boys  were  receiving.  To 
begin  with  it  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  they  were  being 
taught  in  their  primary  schools  subjects  which  were 
altogether  unsuitable  ;  but,  in  addition,  these  subjects 
appeared  to  have  been  so  imperfectly  taught  and  learned 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  that  the  time  expended  on 
them  was  utterly  wasted.  Little  snippets  of  the 
Sciences,  so-called  ;  tags  of  the  'ologies  ;  dabbling  in 
Latin  roots  and  French  verbs  ;  shorthand  and  algebra 
appear  to  have  been  the  special  subjects  in  favour. 
There  would  be  no  objection,  perhaps,  to  the  teaching 
of  these,  had  the  essentials  of  a  plain  education  received 
proper  attention.  But  such  essential  subjects  as  history 
and  geography  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Common  sense 
would  suppose  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  elementary 
education  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  geography  of  his  own  country  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  results  of  my  examination  of 
these  boys,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  both  history  and  geography  in  primary  schools  is 
discreditable.  If  the  nation  is  "to  learn  to  think 
imperially,"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  exhorts  us,  and  as 
every  one  who  takes  a  pride  in  his  country  and  believes 
in  its  mission  would  insist,  we  should  surely  begin  with 
the  elements  in  primary  schools. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  seem 
to  have  got  on  so  far  with  national  education  that  the 
three  R's  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  average  quahty 
of  reading  aloud  (excepting  in  particulars  to  be  noticed 
presently)  has  been  good  among  my  candidates.  Most 
of  them  read  simple  English  fluently  and  correctly  at 
sight.  Their  handwriting  also  is  generally  formed  on 
a  good  model.  And  simple  arithmetic  appears  to  be  well 
taught. 

But  to  return  to  history.  It  is  lamentable  to  know 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  these  boys  had  the  vaguest  con- 
ception of  English  history.  It  seems  to  have  been 
enough  to  read  round  from  a  reading-book,  and  for  the 
master  if  he  thought  it  worth  while,  to  ask  a  few  questions ; 
but  anything  in  the  way  of  preparation  seems  to  have 
been  systematically  ignored.  The  result  is  naturally 
either  a  blank  in  the  memory,  or  the  queerest  jumble 
of  facts  which  it  is  a  mercy  to  think  are  soon  forgotten. 
Ask  one  of  these  boys  what  was  his  last  lesson.  He 
will  probably  reply  "Tudor  Period"  or  "Stuart 
Period,"  but  what  those  phrases  mean  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  he  has  no  idea.  Such  a  reply  that  the  reign  of 
George  III.  was  remarkable  for  the  execution  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  French  Revolution  hardly  surprised  me  ; 
but  I  was  certainly  startled  by  being  informed  by 
a  very  intelligent  boy  that  Edward  III.  was  killed  by 
a  cricket-ball.  The  lad,  however,  was  not  at  all  startled 
when  I  gravely  asked  him  in  what  match  the  king  was 
playing  ;  he  answered  with  equal  gravity  that  he  did 
not  remember.  Of  course  Edward  III.  and  George  III. 
were  all  one  to  him,  and  from  poor  Fred's  tennis-ball 
by  natural  selection  he  evolved  the  cricket-ball  that 
slew  the  Plantagenet.  The  only  fact  that  one  of  my 
candidates  could  recall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was   the   rebelhon   of   a   baker,   name   unknown  ;     and 
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another,  to  a  fairly  wide  question  for  anything  that 
occurred  in  George  III.'s  reign,  promptly  replied  : 
"  Tea  was  thrown  into  Boston  Harbour,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans passed  the  Stamp  Act."  And  so  on  to  any  length 
of  absurdity. 

Questions  in  geography  have  drawn  answers  quite 
as  ludicrous  though  not  so  entertaining.  From 
stupid  boj's  of  course  one  may  expect  anything,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  my  candidates  were  boys 
who  had  reached  the  seventh  or  ex-seventh  standards  ; 
and  that  such  answers  as  those  quoted  could  be  given 
by  them  is  a  melancholy  testimony  of  the  contempt  in 
which  these  important  subjects  are  generally  held  in 
elementary  schools.  Of  course  there  have  been  a  few 
honourable  exceptions.  I  have  met  with  boys  who  had 
been  intelligently  taught,  and  who  had  a  good  general 
grasp  of  English  history  and  geography ;  but,  alas  ! 
these  instances  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

I  pass  to  another  matter  to  which  I  have  had  my 
attention  painfully  drawn,   and  which  is  deserving  of 
more  pubHc  attention  than  it  has  received.     I  refer  to 
the  bad  pronunciation  of    the    king's  English  which  is 
prevalent  in  elementary  schools.     The  articulation  (or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  want  of  articulation) 
so  offensive  to  the  educated  ear,  which  Cockney  English 
has   now   adopted,    threatens    to    become   wide-spread. 
Why  are  not  children  in  primary  schools  in  London, 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  taught  to  pronounce  correctly  ? 
I  fear  that  one  chief  reason  is  that  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  often  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  their 
pupils,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  detecting  faults 
in  articulation  ;    nay,  worse,  I  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  Cockney  teacher,  originally  taught  in  the  London 
schools,  is  carrying  his  hideous   pronunciation  into  the 
provinces  and  disseminating  it  throughout  the  country. 
In  examining  my  candidates  I  have  chosen  Psalm  cviii. 
(Old  Testament  version)  as  a  test  for  reading.     It  is 
not  too  long,  it  has  a  good  variety  of  ordinarj'  words, 
and  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  proper  names  which, 
like  hurdles  in  a  race,  try  the  staying  powers.     As  a 
rule,  my  candidates  have  passed  the  test  creditably  in 
actual  reading,  but  in    pronunciation  not  lo  per  cent, 
have    been  able    to    give    the    vowels    and   diphthongs 
correctly.     In   the  first  verse  the  ugly  cockney  nasal 
1     for     a     comes     out     in     "  praise."       It      is     diffi- 
cult to  express   the  sound  without  phonetic  symbols, 
but  every   Londoner  alas !     knows   too    well    how   my 
boys  almost  invariably  would   "  Sing  and  give   prize." 
In    very    many    instances    I    have    found    an    absolute 
inability  to  pronounce  the  a.     The  delinquents  apjjear 
to    perceive    a     distinction     between    "praise"     and 
"  prize,"  when  I  have  uttered  the  words,  but  I  have 
tried  again  and  again  without  success  to  get  them  to 
express  them.     In  despair  I  once  asked  a  boy  to  spell 
"  praise,"  the  reply  was  p  r  I  I  s  e,  both  i's  being  nasal. 
In  a  library  where  book -shelves  are  numbered  by  the 
letters    of    the    alphabet    this    defect    is    inconvenient. 
We  do  not  clear  the  first  verse  without  another  stumble  ; 
"my  glory"  becomes  "  moi  (nasal)  glory"  the  sound 
of  long  i  being  thus  transformed.     In  verse  3  we  of 


course  "  Sing  prizes  among  the  nltions,"  and  when  we 
enter  verse  4,  we  find  that  "  Thy  trewth  reacheth  unto 
the  cleouds."  The  inability  of  the  Cockney  boy  to  pro- 
nounce the  00  sound  is  very  marked,  and  is  probably 
a  more  wide-spread  defect  than  might  be  imagined. 
It  is  converted  into  a  sound  something  between  u  and 
ew,  and  in  the  word  "  who,"  where  it  follows  the 
aspirate,  it  becomes  a  pecuhar  hoot,  the  hps  being  only 
slightly  opened  and  at  the  same  time  being  well  pro- 
jected. This  sound  is  totally  different  from  the  thin 
u  sound  which  represents  00  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 
I  once  had  a  candidate  who  had  spent  some  early 
years  in  that  county.  The  cockney  grafted  on  the 
Devon  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
had  a  surprising  effect.  There  is,  however,  one  improve- 
ment which  is  very  noticeable  among  the  boys  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  do.  The  old  Cockney  defect  of 
dropping  the  aspirate  and  supplying  it  superfluously 
has  practically  disappeared.  I  have  found  the  loss  of 
the  h  rather  unusual ;  its  addition,  rare.  I  remember 
only  one  instance  of  the  substitution  of  f  for  th,  e.g., 
"  fere "  for  "  there,"  a  fault  which  I  am  told  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  east  of  London. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  actual  reading  of  the 
Psalm.  I  have  said  that  most  of  my  candidates 
acquitted  themselves  creditably.  They  faced  the 
proper  names  boldly  and  got  over  them  without  much 
effort.  "  Valiantly,"  however,  in  the  last  verse,  was 
not  infrequently  a  difficulty,  and  "  psaltery"  in  verse  2 
occasionally  proved  a  snare.  One  boy  who  started  in 
a  really  good  stj'le  with  a  clear  voice  and  remarkable 
fluency,  plunged  into  the  verse  with  "  Awake,  Salisbury, 
and  harp  ;  I  myself  will  awake  early."  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  consciously  invoking  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  day  to  a  more  spirited  policy. 

After  finishing  the  school  examination,  I  pass  to  a 
more  agreeable  topic  and  ask  the  candidate  what  game 
he  plays.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  often  the  young 
face  brightens,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  pathetic 
to  hear  how  the  difficulties  of  organising  matches  are 
overcome.  A  large  proportion  of  London  boys,  happily, 
still  have  the  British  instinct  for  outdoor  games  fully 
alive  in  them,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  con- 
venient playing-fields  in  this  overgrown  town.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  too  many  schools  where  no  attempt 
at  organising  games  is  made  or  even  encouraged.  I 
suppose  it  is  due  to  civilisation  (or  is  "culture"  the 
word  ?)  that  a  boy,  in  answer  to  my  usual  question 
what  games  he  played,  replied,  "  Billiards  !  " 


"  I  SEE  you've  been  elected  President  of  your  class. 
I'm  glad  the  boys  are  n't  down  on  you,  but  while  the  most 
popular  man  in  his  class  isn't  always  a  failure  in  business, 
being  as  popular  as  that  takes  up  a  heap  of  time.  I 
noticed  too,  when  you  were  home  Easter,  that  you  were 
running  to  sporty  clothes  and  cigarettes.  There's  nothing 
criminal  in  either,  but  I  don't  like  sporty  clerks  at  all, 
and  the  only  part  of  the  premises  on  which  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  allowed  is  the  fertiliser  factory." — From  A  Self- 
Ad  ade  Merchant's  Letters  to  his  Son. 
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Boys'  Schools  of  To- Day 

By  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson,  B.A. 

"  Schools  were  not  as  nice  then  as  they  are  now." 
The  remark  came  distinctly  yet  unobtrusively  from 
a  rosy,  blue-eyed  scholar  of  six,  who  sat  in  class,  beam- 
ing with  smiles,  at  a  well-known  school  on  the  Kinder- 
garten system.  As  a  footnote  to  the  narrative  of  a 
teacher  who  was  describing  the  education  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  it  indicated  that  after  two  3'ears'  experience  of 
a  modern  day  school,  the  twentieth-century  youngster 
looks  forward  without  misgiving  to  the  boarding  school 
which  was  too  often  a  terror  and  tribulation  to  his 
fathers.  It  seemed  to  me  to  sum  up  all  unconsciously 
the  long  story  of  educational  progress  in  England  from 
Bede  and  Alcuin  through  Colet  and  Ascham  to  Arnold 
and  Thring. 

Our  own  age  especially  has  been  one  of  much  thought 
and  many  experiments.  We  have  lived  to  see  masters 
and  parents  taking  counsel  together  that  they  may  carry 
out  their  common  aims  in  harmony  ;  boys  and  girls 
of  the  most  highly  educated  class  learning  side  by  side 
up  to  the  age  of  ten  ;  boys  as  a  matter  of  course  getting 
their  first  lessons  in  Latin  from  a  mistress  not  a  master. 
Much  remains  however  to  be  worked  out  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  equipping  children  of  all  ranks  during  the 
swiftly  passing  years  of  youth,  so  that  they  may  hold  their 
own  in  this  age  of  fierce  competition,  not  only  between 
man  and  man,  but  between  nation  and  nation. 

For  those  able  to  benefit  most  fully  from  the  com- 
bined system  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  we 
call  education,  its  whole  period  covers  twenty  years, 
which  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  chapters  of 
equal  length  :  viz.,  Infant  School,  from  the  age  of  four 
to  eight;  Preparatory  School,  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
thirteen  ;  Public  School,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  and  College,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  twenty- 
three.  Of  these  periods  the  second  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  in  its  influence  ;  it  is  likewise  the  only 
one  common  to  all  the  rising  generation  in  this  country. 
During  the  first  period,  many  children  of  the  well-to-do 
are  worse  off  than  the  infants  attending  a  well-organised 
Board  or  National  School,  for  they  receive  only  casual 
and  intermittent  instruction  from  nurse,  governess,  or 
mother,  accompanied  by  hardly  any  discipline  of  regular 
hours  or  working  with  others.  Then  the  labourer's 
child  leaves  school  at  about  thirteen,  while  compara- 
tively few  in  the  whole  community  are  able  to  go  on 
at  eighteen  to  college  or  its  equivalent,  as  the  comple- 
ment of  their  education.  I  propose  therefore  to  deal 
with  the  second  period  only  here,  showing  how  "  nice," 
as  compared  with  its  predecessors,  the  school  of  to-day 
is  sometimes  and  might  be  always,  by  describing  one 
particular  preparatory  school  which  I  have  lately  visited. 
I  shall  not  say  where  it  is,  as  my  object  is  not  to  advertise 
it,  or  to  suggest  that  others  equally  good  do  not  exist. 

The  headmaster,  a  man  whose  innate  enthusiasm  and 
capacity  have  been  developed  by  a  good  many  years 


of  slowly  acquired  experience,  has  embodied  his  ideals 
in  a  group  of  buildings  remote  from  any  large  town  and 
near  the  sea-coast.  Here  nearly  a  hundred  boys  between 
eight  and  fourteen  are  taught  and  trained  by  him  and 
his  nine  assistant  masters.  That  gives  an  average  of 
ten  boys  to  a  class,  with  which  we  may  contrast  the 
Eton  of  sixty  years  ago,  where  nine  masters  taught 
five  hundred  and  seventy  boys,  the  class  of  each 
averaging  therefore  sixty-three. 

The  day's  routine,  according  to  the  summer  time- 
table, will  best  picture  masters  and  boys  at  work  and 
at  play. 

At  6.30  A.M.  a  bell  rung  all  along  the  corridors  rouses 
the  five  dormitories  from  the  profound  slumbers  of 
childhood.  Hardy  boys  who  appreciate  cold  water 
make  at  once  for  the  adjoining  rooms,  where  baths 
(one  of  them  a  shower  bath)  are  fixed.  Nearly  every- 
body, one  way  or  other,  gets  a  daily  tubbing,  two  warm 
evening  baths  being  the  minimum  of  total  immersion 
in  the  week.  At  seven  o'clock  all  are  answering  to 
the  roll-call,  and  seating  themselves  at  the  seven  long 
tables  in  the  spacious  dining-hall.  The  morning  sun 
streams  through  its  ample  windows,  lighting  up  antlers, 
and  other  trophies  of  the  chase,  fine  engravings,  and 
cases  of  geological  specimens.  All  is  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  acting  on  the  old  Uppingham  motto,  "  Honour  the 
work,  and  the  work  will  honour  you ;"  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  ink-splashing,  name-cutting,  and  the  messiness 
which  fights  in  many  ways  against  the  well-ordered  life, 
become  as  impossible  as  in  the  refined  homes  to  which 
these  boys  mostly  belong.  At  table,  the  hum  of  merry 
voices  over  the  home-baked  wholemeal  bread  and 
butter  and  marmalade,  varied  sometimes  by  porridge 
and  cream,  sometimes  by  fish  and  bacon,  contrast  with 
the  stem  old  school  regime  which  made  talking  and 
laughing  at  meals  a  punishable  offence. 

Breakfast  is  followed — mark,  it  is  not  preceded — by 
half  an  hour's  preparation,  each  master  carefully  teaching 
his  own  class  how  to  learn.  For  little  boys,  unaided 
preparation  too  often  means  deplorable  waste  of  time 
in  futile  dreaming  over  a  book,  or  at  best  committing 
to  memory  unassimilated  knowledge  in  Chinese  fashion. 

At  8.15  all  muster  for  a  bright  service  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  beautiful  chapel,  true  centre  of  the  whole 
school  life.  All  around,  brasses  commemorate  old  boys 
now  helping  forward  the  work  of  the  world,  and  to 
well-chosen  religious  pictures  by  real  masters,  its  stained 
glass  windows  add  portraits  of  English  heroes  and 
scholars.  All  join  reverently  in  the  prayers,  and  the 
choir,  that  is  the  whole  school,  trained  by  a  zealous 
organist,  sing  one  or  more  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day. 
The  lesson  is  read  from  the  lectern  by  one  of  the  boys, 
who  has  carefully  prepared  it  beforehand.  They 
eagerl}'  volunteer  for  this  duty,  which  quite  little  fellows 
are  allowed,  if  qualified,  to  perform ;  the  system  en- 
couraging the  rare  and  delightful  accomplishment  of 
good  reading  aloud. 

At  8.45  the  classes  assemble  in  twelve  large  and  airy 
class-rooms,  and  between  morning  chapel  and  tea  at 
6.30,  do  some  six  hours  of  work,  divided  by  lunch  and 
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dinner  into  three  periods  of  two  hours  each,  the  third 
period  giving  place  to  games  on  the  two  half-hoHdays. 
There  are  thus  only  thirty-five  hours  of  actual  school 
work  in  the  week.  This  secures  a  fresh  power  of  appli- 
cation throughout,  which  ought  to  make  the  work  really 
effective  and  strenuous ;  for  inattention,  merely  of  physical 
origin,  is  too  often  the  result  of  long  hours  for  quite 
young  learners.  The  school  is  up-to-date  also  in 
not  leaving  the  youngest  boys  to  take  their  chance 
with  the  least  experienced  teachers,  nor  does  it  exist 
for  the  few  who  will  distinguish  themselves,  rather  than 
for  the  many  who  will  do  their  best  without  a  chance 
of  attaining  to  fame.  It  was  Thring  of  Uppingham  who 
first  asserted  openly  in  England  that  "  in  the  economy 
of  God's  world  a  dull  boy  has  as  much  right  to  have 
his  power,  such  as  it  is,  fully  trained  as  a  boy  of  talent, 
and  that  no  school  does  honest  work  which  does  not 
recognise  this  truth  as  the  basis  of  its  working  arrange- 
ments." He  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  declare  that 
"  a  good  teacher  ought  to  rejoice  in  a  stupid  boj'  as  an 
interesting  problem." 

In  such  small  classes  no  one  can  reckon  upon  being 
overlooked ;  the  quick-witted  hoy  whose  eyes,  following 
his  roving  thoughts,  have  wandered  to  the  window  may 
be  pounced  on  at  any  moment  with  a  question,  and 
go  down ;  while  the  attentive  plodder  who  knows,  but  is 
too  much  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  to  tell, 
will  be  encouraged,  and  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction 
will  go  up.  All  mechanical  aids  of  blackboards,  chalks 
of  different  hues  for  mathematical  demonstrations,  &c., 
maps  and  diagrams,  are  there,  with  the  master  who 
not  only  knows  but  cares  for  his  subject,  and  whose 
supreme  aim  is  to  make  each  boy  think  for  himself, 
that  he  may  not  resemble  the  pupil  of  whom  one  famous 
master  relates  that  he  hammered  away  at  his  Latin 
construing,  without  being  able  to  determine  gram- 
matically whether  the  stag  chased  the  boar  with  intent 
to  devour,  or  the  boar  the  stag,  bringing  no  considera- 
tion as  to  the  stag  being  or  not  being  a  carnivorous 
animal    to   the   solution   of   his   problem. 

During  the  morning  break  of  nearly  an  hour,  no  one 
may  remain  in  the  class-rooms  and  work,  and  no  one  may 
"  loaf,"  that  is,  merely  watch  others  who  are  employed. 
First  they  refresh  themselves  with  bread  and  butter 
and  milk,  then  choose  some  diversion.  In  fine  weather, 
many  attend  to  their  own  little  gardens  out  of  doors, 
and  many  get  an  exhilarating  plunge  in  the  large 
swimming-bath.  In  winter,  they  take  a  turn  in  the 
gymnasium,  or  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  the  older 
ones  have  their  own  benches  ;  or  rush  to  and  fro  on  their 
roller  skates,  or  play  billiards.  Boys  who  care  less  for 
noise  and  activity  are  to  be  found  on  the  low  cushioned 
seats  round  the  bright  fire  in  the  library  reUshing  tales 
of  adventure,  or  poring,  two  and  two  together,  over 
bound  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  on  the 
library  table.     All  are  in  class  again  at  11.30. 

Dinner  is  at  1.30,  and  is  preceded  by  the  old  West- 
minster grace,  said  in  English.  Two  afternoon  hours 
every  day,  and  four  on  half-holidays,  are  given  to  games  ; 
in  summer,  cricket  ;    in  winter,  football  or  beagling,  a 


complete  change  of  raiment  being  effected  before  and 
after  in  "  the  changing-room."  We  may  freely  allow 
that  the  boy  educated  at  a  pubHc  school  will  probably 
amass  less  information  than  the  boy  who  learns,  as  a 
royal  prince  does,  alone  with  his  tutor,  or,  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  did,  with  his  erudite  father,  or,  as  the  crammer's 
pupil  does,  by  strenuous  toil  in  getting  up  "paying" 
subjects.  We  may  allow  also  that  the  craze  for  ath- 
leticism has  gone  too  far  in  some  at  any  rate  of  our 
public  schools.  Still  it  remains  true  that  at  least  as 
valuable  a  preparation  for  after  life  is  found  in  the  cricket 
field  as  in  the  class-room.  Aiming  not  at  a  personal 
end,  but  at  aiding  what  has  to  be  done  for  the  good  of 
all,  playing  for  his  "  side "  or  for  the  school,  not  for 
individual  amusement,  a  lad  realises  corporate  life  and 
corporate  responsibility,  and  is  stimulated  by  the 
sense  of  being  part  of  an  important  whole.  As  the 
headmaster  of  a  great  London  school  said  lately,  "  Com- 
pulsory games  have  killed  out  bullying  and  kept  us  from 
the  Continental  curse  of  duelling ;  they  are  also  a 
valuable  safeguard  against  the  soft  and  slack  and  self- 
indulgent  habit  that  comes  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and 
train  to  endure  hardness ;  they  develop  concentration 
of  mind,  quick  decision,  prompt  obedience,  prompt 
command  and  pluck."  Moreover,  the  best  type  of  public 
school  master  feels  most  responsible  for  the  boys  when 
he  leaves  the  class-room  and  mingles  in  their  games. 
There  are  built  up  the  friendships  that  kill  the  noisome 
old  tradition  of  masters  and  boys  being  natural  enemies, 
friendships  that  may  influence  the  whole  after  life. 

At  4.30  bread,  butter,  and  buns  are  served  with  cocoa, 
milk,  or  lemonade.  The  medicine  chest  contains  the 
only  alcoholic  drink  on  the  premises.  Tea  at  6.30 
forms  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  No  meat  is  allowed  at 
this,  but  bread,  butter,  and  jam  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  contents  of  hampers  from  home.  This  time- 
honoured  token  of  parental  affection  is  however  much 
discouraged,  and  with  a  proper  school  dietary  becomes 
unnecessary.  Nor  is  there  anj' "  tuck-shop."  Not  more 
than  threepennyworth  of  biscuits  and  plain  chocolate 
may  be  purchased  on  half-holidays  from  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  manages  all  the  boys'  money  matters,  banks 
their  allowances  from  home,  the  amount  of  which  is 
strictly  limited,  and  provides  each  with  a  cheque-book 
through  which  cheques  from  threepence  upwards  may 
be  drawn.  She  keeps  the  only  "  shop  "  open  to  them. 
Whether  she  is  wife,  sister,  or  mother  of  the  principal 
I  shall  not  say,  but  her  patient  care  for  all  these  minutely 
comphcated  transactions  deserves  mention,  for  thus 
the  boys  get  their  first  practical  lessons  in  managing 
an  income.  The  matter  is  not  trifling.  Furtive  and 
illegal  feasts  on  private  stores,  lavishing  of  pocket- 
money  on  unwholesome  dainties  to  supplement  inade- 
quate and  unappetising  meals,  must  foster  exaggerated 
concern  for  food,  following,  as  it  too  often  does,  on 
a  nursery  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  through 
giving  or  withholding  delicacies.  One  pastrycook  within 
walking  distance  of  a  great  pubhc  school,  reports  that 
he  frequently  serves  its  big  boys  with  afternoon  tea 
at  about  five  shillings   a  head.     Surely  that  suggests 
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that  the  man  who  never  has  wherewithal  to  help  his 
poorer  brethren,  but  who  spends  ungrudgingly  on  wine, 
cigars,  table  d'hote  dinners,  and  amusements  for  himself, 
is  a  manufactured  article,  as  well  as  the  man  who  strives 
not  unsuccessfully  for  the  mastery,  because  he  has 
learned  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

At  7.30  when  the  Httle  boys  go  to  bed  under  the 
matron's  charge,  the  big  ones  settle  to  an  hour's  "  occu- 
pation." Twice  a  week  that  means  drawing ;  twice  a  week 
"  general  information,"  sometimes  through  a  lantern  lec- 
ture on  some  subject  with  which  all  intelligent  people  are 
supposed  to  be  conversant ;  and  twice  a  week  drill, 
gymnastics,  and  occasionally  dancing.  All  are  taught 
by  members  of  the  staff ;  the  evening  I  was  there  for 
instance  a  Cambridge  honours  man  was  instructing 
them  in  the  quadrille. 

A  short  service  in  the  chapel,  at  which  a  hymn  is 
heartily  sung,  closes  the  day  at  8.30.  Then  to  bed, 
and  all  hghts  out  by  nine  o'clock.  The  dormitories  are 
an  excellent  example  of  the  principle  that  trust  should 
be  unlimited  in  action,  and  suspicion  unlimited  in 
arrangement.  Having  windows  looking  into  as  well  as 
out  of  the  house,  they  may  be  raked  at  any  moment  by 
a  fire  of  inspection,  and  a  master  continuously  occupies 
the  adjoining  room.  Each  boy's  name  is  on  his  own 
little  iron  bedstead,  separated  by  a  partition  three  feet 
high  from  the  next.  What  could  be  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  "Long  Chamber"  of  the  early  Victorian  Eton, 
where  the  boys  fought  and  feasted  and  rioted  as  they 
pleased,  no  one  living  in  the  same  building,  no  prying 
eyes  of  authorities  coming  near  from  8  p.m.  till  the 
next  morning  !  I  again  quote  Eton,  for  if  the  best  was 
so  bad,  what  could  the  worst  have  been  ? 

Each  dormitory  is  visited  once  a  week  by  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  supplements  the  more  formal  religious 
instruction  of  the  masters  by  a  mother's  talk  that  the 
boys  really  welcome ;  which  brings  us  to  the  all  important 
subject  of  the  religious  side  of  the  school  influence  and 
training. 

The  schoolmaster  confesses  that  his  hardest  problem 
is  Sunday.  Nowhere  is  its  value  as  the  day  of  rest  and 
worship  more  felt  by  the  rightly  disposed  than  in  the 
buzzing  and  busy  world  of  school.  But  among  the 
Ul-disposed,  mischief  is  more  likely  to  be  hatched  during 
the  leisure  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  than  at  any  other 
time.  And  no  care  in  receiving  fresh  from  home  the 
sons  of  high-minded  parents  only,  can  safeguard  a  school 
from  evil  influences.  The  larger  and  wealthier  the 
home,  the  less  are  its  children  with  their  parents,  as 
a  rule.  First  ideas  on  many  vital  questions  may  be 
picked  up,  not  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  study,  but 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  stables,  where  the  reading  matter 
is  of  a  kind  that  never  finds  its  way  upstairs,  and  the 
talk  maybe  often  vulgar  and  foolish  if  not  actually  base. 
Sunday  must  then  be  filled  too  full  for  loafing  and 
gossip,  without  "hunting"  boys  so  continuousl)^  that 
boys  and  masters  ahke  are  harassed  on  what  should  be 
a  happy  as  well  as  a  holy  day.  Habits  formed  here 
as  to  the  disposal  of  that  seventh  part  of  our  time  which 
God  claims,  will  affect  the  whole  after  life.     The  old- 


fashioned  severity  that  identified  with  reverence  for  the 
day  sitting  still  or  walking  as  at  a  funeral,  and  regarded 
a  general  air  of  depression  as  honouring  to  God  who 
gave  us  all  things,  the  Lord's  day  included,  richly  to 
enjoy,  must  not  give  place  to  laxity,  disastrous  to 
spiritual  health.  The  answer  to,  "  My  father  always 
plays  billiards  on  Sunday,  may  not  I  ? "  is  not  at  once 
obvious  ;  the  conscientious  master  must  assert  his  own 
principles  without  too  openly  condemning  the  parent. 

On  Sunday  breakfast  is  not  till  eight,  and  afterwards 
each  master  gives  his  own  class  a  divinity  lesson,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  morning  sermon.  An  hour's  service 
in  chapel  is  followed  by  choir  practice  for  the  whole 
school,  and  then,  since  there  is  no  walk  to  church,  a 
walk  with  the  master  fills  up  the  time  till  dinner.  One 
hour  of  the  afternoon  is  given  to  an  uninspected  letter 
home,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  holds  a  voluntary  Bible- 
class  for  members  of  the  Scripture  Union.  These,  as  a 
rule,  are  boys  from  Godfearing  homes,  but  others  are 
encouraged  though  not  urged  to  join  it,  and  the  portions 
read  generally  form  the  theme  of  her  evening  talks, 
already  described.  She  also  reads  Sunday  books  to 
the  smallest  boys  during  the  afternoon.  Another  walk, 
and  evening  service  with  a  sermon  concludes  the  day. 

One  last  word  as  to  how  sick  boj's  and  naughty  boys 
are  dealt  with.  The  doctor  who  inspects  the  whole 
school  daily,  has  a  little  sanatorium  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse  next  door  to  his  house.  Its  only  inmate 
when  I  called,  was  a  youngster  whose  holidays  had 
been  spent  in  large  hotels,  choosing  for  himself  from 
their  elaborate  menus. 

A  school  of  "the  good  old  days"  kept  by  an  Oxford 
"  double  first,"  has  often  been  described  to  me  by  one 
who  was  there.  For  discipline  they  rehed  mainly  upon 
hunger  and  the  cane.  A  boy  who  did  not  get  on  well 
with  his  morning  work  was  kept  in  the  class-room  dinner- 
less,  throughout  the  afternoon,  suffering  permanent 
damage,  not  only  physically  but  morally  from  the  sense 
of  injustice,  and  intellectually  either  from  pretending  to 
work  when  work  was  impossible,  or  from  perilous  mental 
overstrain  under  threats.  The  less  obsolete  plan  of 
putting  extra  lessons  in  place  of  air  and  exercise  as 
a  penalty,  is  scarcely  less  objectionable. 

At  the  school  I  am  picturing,  all  is  done  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  marks.  Good  ones,  given  not  for  cleverness 
but  for  conscientiousness,  for  doing  one's  duty  and  a 
little  more,  accumulate  slowly  towards  a  prize.  In  the 
case  of  the  foremost  boy,  five  prizes  entered  against  his 
name  in  all  lists,  represent  the  winnings  of  his  whole 
school  career.  Bad  marks  given  for  unpunctuality, 
untidiness,  idleness,  and  slovenliness  in  work  likewise 
accumulate,  cancelling  good  ones,  and  cancelled  by 
them  ;  the  balance  of  good  ones,  but  not  of  bad  ones, 
being  carried  on  to  the  next  term.  A  boy  who  accu- 
mulates in  bad  marks  the  number  which  in  good  marks 
wins  a  prize,  without  counterbalancing  good  ones,  is 
judicially  caned  in  presence  of  the  whole  school.  The 
register  of  every  one's  marks  is  conspicuous  in  the  hall, 
and  the  success  of  the  plan  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
scarcely  one  out  of  twenty  boys  in  the  school  suffers 
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the  extreme  penalty,   a  caning  occurring  about  twice 
in  three  years. 

Scanning  the  eager,  happy  faces  of  the  jolly  little 
fellows  in  such  a  school  as  this,  one  marvels  at  the 
preventible  suffering  caused  in  past  days  by  the  hard- 
hearted stupidity  of  people  who  undertook  one  of  the 
most  arduous,  though  most  repaying  of  tasks,  without 
any  true  qualification  for  it ;  one  feels  that  the 
coming  generation  have  greater  privileges  to  live  up 
to,  as  well  doubtless  as  greater  work  in  the  world  to  do, 
than  any  previous  generation  in  the  world's  history. 


Nature  Study 


By  "J.  A.  Owen" 


As  Lord  Avebury  said  in  his  address  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Selbome  Society  last  month,  nature 
study  is  good  for  the  bodj'  as  well  as  the  mind.  It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  most  health-promoting  interest  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  life  of  the  young,  and  one  that 
can  also  be  made  an  important  factor  in  moral  develop- 
ment. 

Seeing  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw — an 
American  lady — in  the  list  of  well-known  educationists 
and  social  reformers  who  have  lately  met  at  the  Women's 
Congress  at  Berlin  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  her  a  few  years  ago  in  London.  It  was 
just  on  the  day  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  a 
delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of 
Women  held  here.  She  was  staying  at  the  time  in  the 
house  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
the  Governor  of  the  large  State  prison  for  women  in 
Massachusetts,  where  she  had  succeeded  in  inaugurating 
a  remarkable  reformation  in  prison  discipline,  productive 
of  healthier  conditions  of  body  and  mind.  Mrs.  Howard 
Shaw  gave  me  some  most  interesting  details  as  to  this 
work  and  her  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals. 

The  most  unique  and  successful  of  these  was  the  in- 
trusting to  their  care  of  numbers  of  silk-worms.  The 
interest  awakened  in  these  was  astonishing.  Whilst 
tending  and  feeding  the  worms  and  noting  each  fresh 
development,  new  life  seemed  to  quicken  even  in  the 
dullest  minds.  All  Mrs.  Johnson's  warders  were  women, 
animated  by  her  own  spirit.  To  some  of  the  prisoners 
she  gave  flowering  plants  to  tend,  and  the  most  hardened 
case  she  ever  came  in  contact  with  was  entirely  subdued, 
and  in  time  reformed,  through  this  means.  When  she 
broke  out,  as  she  did  at  first  from  time  to  time,  the  plant 
was  taken  from  her,  until  she  showed  signs  of  repentance 
and  betterment.  That  she  was  "  unworthy "  of  its 
contact  for  the  time  became  clear  to  her,  and  this  acted 
on  the  woman's  moral  nature.  The  whole  storj',  as  it 
was  told  me,  was  wonderful. 

***** 

At  the  Horticultural  College  for  Women  at  Swanley, 
Kent,  a  course  for  helping  those  who  are  desirous  of 
furthering  their  knowledge  of  nature  study  will  be  held 
from  August   i   to   13,   when  the  instruction,   weather 


permitting,  will  be  given  entirely  out  of  doors.  Under 
the  guidance  of  naturalists,  rambles  in  the  country  will 
be  the  chief  feature.  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  will  give  opening  and  closing  addresses. 
Teaching  of  the  life-history  of  bees,  with  practical  investi- 
gation of  their  hives,  will  be  undertaken  by  Miss  Dunham 
Massey  (ist  Class  bee  expert),  who  will  give  also  some 
account  of  her  own  system  of  nature-study  teaching. 
Miss  Agar  will  lecture  on  the  planning  and  management 
of  school-children's  gardens.  For  five  years  this  lady 
has  been  Garden  Mistress  at  Wycombe  Abbey.  Mr. 
Finn  will  conduct  the  investigation  of  bird  and  insect 
life  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  Mr.  Tabar  will  lead 
excursions  for  studying  wild  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  with 
their  adaptation  to  environment,  their  associations,  &c. ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for  out-door  work,  it  will 
be  pursued  in  the  laboratory  and  greenhouse  in  such 
subjects  as  seeds  and  seed-sowing,  germination,  growth 
and  movement  of  seedlings,  dispersal  of  fruits  and  seeds, 
pollination.  Garden  lectures  -wall  be  given,  with  demon- 
strations by  Miss  Turnor,  the  Out-door  Superintendent. 
An  important  feature  in  the  study  of  our  common  country 
animals  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
and  economical  importance  of  common  insects — the  dis- 
crimination of  the  noxious  butterflies  ;  the  distinction  in 
beetles  between  useful  carnivorous  and  destructive 
vegetarian  forms ;  the  earthworms  and  their  great 
utility  ;  the  utility  and  interest  of  birds,  &c.  &c.  Also, 
there  will  be  discussion  on  general  problems  of  animal  life, 
and  the  suggestion  of  experiments. 

And  for  all  these  advantages  and  helps  the  fees  for 
the  two  weeks'  course,  including  teaching,  and  board  and 
lodging,  will  be  only  five  guineas.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  be  able  to  take  her  bicycle  thitherwards,  and  to  become 
an  outdoor  student  and  resident  for  two  weeks  of  the 
summer  holida}'s  ?  For  those  who  may  be  moved  to  do 
so  I  will  add  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Sieveking,  17  Manchester  Square,  London,  to  whom 
application  for  form  of  entrance  and  other  details  may  be 
made. 

***** 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  been  at  the  front  in 
regard  to  nature  study.  My  own  love  for  nature  was 
fostered  in  childhood  by  the  delightful  writings  of 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  who  were  among  the  earhest 
pioneers  in  nature  stud}'.  At  the  Bootham  School,  York, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Hugh 
Richardson,  who  is  well  known  as  a  keen  natui'e  student, 
there  is  a  flourishing  Natural  History  Society,  although 
it  is  found  difficult  to  keep  the  out-of-school  pursuits  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  its  promoters,  "  owing  to  the  ever- 
growing number  of  competing  interests."  The  Report — 
1904 — shows,  however,  what  good  work  is  done.  The 
Society  is  a  union  of  the  many  leisure-hour  organisa- 
tions of  the  school,  and  it  represents  only  the  out-of- 
school  and  voluntary  work  of  the  eighty  boys  at  Bootham. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have,  however,  class-work — as  a 
rule  four  lessons  a  week — often  with  practical  work,  and 
forming  part  of  the  regular  science  work  of  the  school. 
Astronomy,  physiography,  and  botany  are  among  the 
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subjects  treated.  Huxley's  Physiography  and  Dr. 
Atkinson's  First  Studies  in  Plant  Life  are  books  which 
have  recently  been  read  by  the  boys  in  preparation-time. 
The  laboratory  work  often  consists  of  problems  arising 
out  of  their  reading,  but  to  which  no  answers  are  given 
there.  One  morning  lately,  two  of  the  classes  were 
illustrating  "  model  cells "  by  experiments  in  copper 
sulphate  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  ;  another  week, 
they  were  transferring  seedlings  from  boxes  of  earth 
to  culture  solutions  of  kainit.  Again,  they  will  be 
painting  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  common 
columbine.  The  subject-matter  of  their  lessons  is 
illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  methods,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  tells  me  that  he  generally  finds  that  very 
elementary  research  work  is  what  is  most  satisfactory. 
Lectures  on  bird  life  with  slides  of  nests  and  birds  are 
found  attractive.  A  debate  on  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  egg-collecting  filled  one  meeting  of  the  Society.  The 
eventual  resolution  read  :  "  That  egg-collecting  may 
involve  some  cruelty,  and  that,  therefore,  as  observation 
and  photography  serve  much  the  same  end,  it  is  to  be 
discouraged."  The  boys  make  many  club-excursions, 
collecting  botanical  specimens,  studying  pond  life, 
butterflies,  &a  I  see  Mr.  Richardson  has  an  interesting 
article  on  "  Butterflies  and  their  Colouration  "  in  one  of 
the  new  Ludgate  Nature-Study  Readers — an  excellent 
series  which  is  reserved  for  future  notice. 

What  delightful  books  on  our  subject  are  now  issued. 
In  Botany  Rambles,  by  Ella  Thomson,  published  by 
Horace  Marshall  and  Son,  there  are  chapters  for  children 
about  the  trees  and  plants  they  are  hkely  to  see  on  their 
walks,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  eyes  and  ears  may  be 
trained  to  work.  The  illustrations  of  trees,  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.,  are  excellent. 

The  "  Animal  Stories  "  in  the  Junior  Country  Reader 
by  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  are  some  of  them  old  and  some  from  new  direct 
observation.  Spelling  and  transcription  exercises  are 
added  to  each  story.  The  notes  and  observations,  from 
which  lessons  are  drawn  in  an  appendix,  will  many  of 
them  be  found  useful,  or  suggestive,  by  teachers  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  shortcomings  in  these  depart- 
ments of  nature  study.  The  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  C.  Reid  are  good  ;  there  is  a  charming  picture 
of  a  family  of  Httle  cubs  "  at  home  "  in  the  "  earth  " 
with  their  parents. 

Two  other  little  sixpenny  volumes,  by  E.  Carter  and 
E.  Field  (F.  Warne  and  Co.),  Nature  Stories  for  Little 
Folk,  are  delightful,  with  their  coloured  illustrations. 
The  winds,  sunbeams,  trees,  flowers,  as  well  as  birds, 
animals,  and  insects,  all  give  some  of  their  life-history 
in  most  attractive  fashion.  The  difficulty  now  is  not 
where  to  find  suitable  books  of  nature  study,  but  what  to 
choose  among  so  many. 


"  If  thou  would'st  pass  a  blameless  life,  study  the  Book 
of  Nature  that  God  has  spread  out  before  thee,  and  so 
thou  wilt  store  up  knowledge  in  the  brain  and  peace  within 
thy  heart." — Euripides. 


A  Modern  Secondary  School 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

"  We  are  flattered  by  Lord  Rosebery's  comphmentary 
reference  to  the  United  States,  but  will  you  not  remind 
the  British  public  that  the  success  of  our  technological 
institutes  is  due,  as  in  Germany,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
trainmg  in  our  secondary  schools  ?  Until  you  make 
good  your  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  your  technical 
schools  will  labour  under  a  permanent  disadvantage." 
"  I  fully  share  your  regret  at  the  complete  absence  of 
a  free,  liberal  modern  education,  and  can  assure  you 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  in  the  past  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  But — to  be  brief — bread  and  butter 
are  necessaries,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  run  risks." 

The  first  of  these  quotations  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  from  one  of  the  New  York  Professors  after  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Beit's  gift  to  London.  It  empha- 
sises a  truth  of  which  we  are  painfully  conscious,  but 
which  we  choose  to  disregard.  We  have  realised  that 
"  the  older  type  of  secondary  schools  must  in  the  public 
interest  be  supplemented  by  another,  more  closely 
related  to  the  needs  and  studies  of  the  present  day," 
but  we  fail  to  realise  that  the  new  type  must  be  "  not 
less  exacting  in  its  standards  of  intellectual  discipline." 

The  second  is  the  confession  of  an  eminent  master, 
who,  while  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  American 
criticism  feels  incapable  of  effecting  an  improvement. 
That  schools  should  be  driven  by  stress  of  competition 
and  through  fear  of  losing  pupils  to  gratify  the  fanciful 
whims  of  parents,  who  ignore  the  fact  that  good  results 
in  education,  as  in  agriculture,  can  only  be  secured  by 
deep  and  patient  tilling  of  the  soil,  is  fatal.  It  converts 
the  master  into  a  mere  purveyor  of  any  miscellaneous 
odds  and  ends,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  momentary 
market  value.  Under  existing  circumstances  the  search 
for  a  secondary  school  with  a  wide,  liberal  education 
upon  modern  lines  is  almost  hopeless.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  general  knowledge  and  mental  deve- 
lopment are  sacrificed  to  the  unreasoning  demand  for 
utilitarian  and  practical  instruction,  premature  specia- 
lisation abounds,  and  pupils  are  harassed  at  every  stage 
by  external  examinations,  the  certificates  for  which  are 
worthless  save  as  a  cheap  advertisement.  Under  such 
conditions  education  becomes  an  impossibility,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  product  of  such  schools  is 
universal.  Apart  from  the  injury  caused  in  the  past 
through  excessive  stimulus  of  particular  items  in  the 
programme  by  South  Kensington,  the  evil  was  inten- 
sified by  the  unfortunate  limitation  of  the  "  whiskey  " 
money  to  technical  subjects,  thus  compelling  local 
authorities  to  build  before  laying  the  foundations. 
This  has  created  an  hereditary  tendency  in  Education 
Committees  to  concern  themselves  rather  with  technical 
than  educational  interests,  and  constitutes  a  real  danger 
to  the  organisation  of  an  effective  system.  Uncer- 
tainty of  aim  is  the  prevailing  characteristic.     A  definite 
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function  should  be  assigned  to  every  school,  without 
depriving  it  of  all  elasticity  or  stereotyping  curricula, 
and  the  function  of  a  secondary  school,  whether  classical 
or  modem,  is  to  develop  intelligence,  mental  adapta- 
bility, and  powers  of  application,  not  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  trade  or  industry,  or  serve  as  a  forcing-house 
for  some  competitive  examination. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognised  that,  if 
secondary  schools  are  to  be  made  efficient,  they  must 
not  be  starved.  The  salaries  of  assistant-masters  are 
notoriously  inadequate,  and  greater  financial  assistance 
is  needed  in  every  department.  In  his  last  Report 
Dr.  Dufton,  H.M.I.,  after  analysing  the  typical  balance- 
sheet  of  a  small  endowed  school  under  scheme  "  B  " 
and  in  receipt  of  both  Board  of  Education  and  County 
Council  grants,  remarks  :  "  The  headmaster  and  his 
wife  struggle  along  in  continual  financial  anxiety, 
sometimes  succeeding  in  attracting  a  few  boarders, 
and  by  clever  housekeeping  and  marketing,  making 
a  modest  livehhood,  but  more  often  having  to  make 
ends  meet  by  cutting  down  the  staff,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  living  with  painful  economy."  In 
what  other  country  could  a  similar  observation  be 
made  ? 

Scattered  here  and  there  a  handful  of  schools  do  keep 
before  them  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education.  Of  these 
Harrow  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example.  When 
Edward  Bowen  in  1869  undertook  the  formation  of 
a  modern  side,  two  alternatives  were  suggested  :  on 
the  one  hand  it  might  be  a  branch  of  the  school  which 
should  aim  at  the  best  attainable  teaching,  and  rank 
as  far  as  possible  on  an  equality  with  the  Classical  Side, 
though  not  extending  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  school ; 
on  the  other,  it  might  be  a  division  which  faced  the 
risk,  then  natural  to  a  Modem  Side,  of  becoming 
a  sort  of  "  dumping-ground  "  for  the  dullest  boys,  with 
instruction  upon  as  low  a  scale  as  was  compatilDle  with 
their  training.  Wisely  the  former  alternative  was 
chosen.  Bowen  resolutely  set  his  face  against  every 
attempt  to  make  the  new  departure  a  school  rubbish- 
heap,  where  boys,  who  from  idleness  or  stupidity  had 
been  failures  in  classics,  might  be  drafted  for  the  sake 
of  change  or  because  they  thought  modem  subjects 
easier.  The  educational  position  thus  became  firmly 
established,  and  the  entrance-examination  was  of  a 
higher  standard  than  that  to  the  Classical  Side.  Some 
difficulty,  however,  arose,  as  the  Side  outgrew  its 
original  design  of  a  department  for  selected  pupils.  Boys 
unable  to  pass  the  Modern  Side  entrance-examination 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  on  the  Classical 
Side  without  Greek.  They  mostly  joined  the  Modern 
Side  on  attaining  to  its  requirements,  but  after  wasting 
a  year  or  two  on  the  Classical  Side,  where  they  formed 
an  altogether  anomalous  body.  This  practice,  too, 
injured  the  boys,  for  Bowen  himself  stated  as  the  result 
of  his  long  experience  that  "  those  who  have  begun 
at  an  early  age  to  study  modern  subjects  beat  out  of 
the  field  for  the  most  part  those  who  take  to  them  after 
spending  some  time  on  classical  work."  It  was  really 
a  question  between  the  institution  and  the  individual. 


and  in  1893  the  individual  triumphed.  The  standard 
of  the  Modern  Side  may  have  fallen  a  tnfle,  but  the 
numbers  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  advantage  of 
taking  boys  at  the  commencement  of  their  school 
career  is  considerable.  The  Side  maintains  its  distinc- 
tive character  ;  the  teaching  has  never  been  directed 
towards  anything  but  general  education  ;  only  twice, 
I  am  informed,  have  boys  been  entered  for  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  certificate,  and  the  experiment  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  There  is  no  technical  instruction, 
and  no  Government  or  other  grant ;  such  specialisation 
as  is  necessary  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  is  provided  by 
the  Army  Class  ;  and  the  curriculum  is  not  shaped 
with  a  view  to  any  examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  upon  the  Modern  Side  is  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  as  compared  with  about  three 
hundred  and  ten  on  the  Classical  Side.  This  excludes 
boys  in  the  Army  class.  By  the  kindness  of  Bowen's 
successor,  Mr.  George  Townsend  Warner,  with  whom 
I  recently  had  a  long  interview,  I  am  able  to  give  the 
following  summary  of  the  time-table.  Throughout  the 
Side,  which  has  always  been  rather  largely  mathematical 
in  its  bias,  six  hours  a  week  are  given  in  all  forms  to 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry.  In  the  Fourth 
Forms,  French  and  Latin  occupy  about  the  same  time, 
usually  three  construe  lessons  with  an  hour's  prepara- 
tion out  of  school  for  each.  More  time  is  given  to 
French  Composition  and  Grammar  than  to  Latin. 
Those  familiar  with  Bowen's  Memoir  will  remember 
that  he  leant  more  to  teaching  boys  to  read  Latin  and 
disliked  the  process  of  grammar-grinding  in  that  lan- 
guage. English  History  gets  two  lessons  a  week.  Geo- 
graphy one,  and  Scripture  (Old  and  New  Testament) 
two  ;  English  Literature  and  English  exercises  alternate 
with  French  ones  for  Saturday  evening's  work.  No 
Science  is  done.  The  First  Fourth  have  one  hour  a  week 
in  German  (no  grammar),  merely  to  learn  to  read  and 
pronounce.  In  all  the  Fourth  Forms  boys  get  two 
lessons  a  week  in  either  drawing  or  singing.  The 
Second  Shell  is  much  the  same  as  the  First  Fourth. 
In  the  First  Shell  the  study  of  German  is  begun, 
three  hours  a  week  being  given  to  the  subject  (boys 
are  graded  according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  system  is  followed  upwards).  Science 
has  two  hours  a  week.  To  make  room  for  these  sub- 
jects a  construing  lesson  is  dropped  in  French  and 
Latin,  and  other  Composition  and  Grammar  lessons  are 
condensed.  The  Removes  (Lower  and  Upper)  follow  the 
same  time-table  as  the  First  Shell.  On  reaching  the 
Fifth  Forms  the  plan  of  selection  comes  in.  Twice  a 
week  a  boy  is  given  his  choice  of  "  special  subjects  " 
taught  in  small  divisions  for  two  hours  a  week.  He 
may  take  Mathematics,  History,  Conversational  French 
or  Science.  If  he  takes  Science,  he  drops  German,  so 
that  henceforth  he  has  five  hours'  Science  per  week. 
This  system  also  holds  in  the  Sixth  Fortns,  where  the 
teaching  assumes  more  of  a  lecturing  type.  The  Old 
Testament  lesson  consists  of  a  lecture  on  the  less-com- 
monly  read  parts  of  the  Bible^-either  the  lyrical  or 
prophetic.     The  History  teaching  goes  outside  English 
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into  European  History.  There  is  an  hour's  lecture  in 
French  on  French  Literature,  which  is  made  the  basis 
of  alternate  weekly  exercises.  The  other  exercise  is 
an  Enghsh  Essay,  on  which  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid. 
(Bowen  had  a  curious  objection  to  teaching  English 
Composition,  and  in  French  restricted  himself  mainly 
to  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  of  which  he  had  an 
unrivalled  knowledge.)  All  interference  with  the  usual 
work  of  the  Forms  is  discouraged,  although  a  boy  who 
is  scholarship-hunting,  is  occasionally  permitted  to 
specialise  for  his  last  year  in  his  chosen  subject. 

In  regard  to  Mathematics  Mr.  F.  E.  Marshall  has 
courteously  supplied  me  with  the  following  information  : 
The  pupils  have  six  lessons  a  week,  two  on  the  Geo- 
metrical side,  four  Algebraic  or  Arithmetical.  About 
a  dozen  boys  take  two  more  lessons  a  week.  They  are 
divided  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  divisions  irrespective 
of  their  grouping  in  Forms  for  other  subjects.  These 
divisions  are  arranged  according  to  their  attainments 
and  ability.  The  classifications  for  Algebra  and  Geo- 
metry are  different.  In  the  most  elementary  subjects, 
the  lower  divisions  give  about  a  third  of  their  time  each 
term  to  Arithmetic,  covering  a  prescribed  course  in 
the  year.  The  upper  divisions  also  have  a  yearly 
course  which  completes  their  knowledge  of  Arithmetic. 
Less  and  less  time  is  given  to  this  as  a  boy  reaches  the 
higher  divisions,  and  the  two  highest  give  none.  Algebra 
is  portioned  out  among  the  divisions  so  that  a  boy  may 
begin  it  in  the  lowest  division  and  reach  the  Binomial 
theorem  in  the  third  or  fourth  from  the  top.  Trigono- 
metry is  begun  in  the  fifth  division  and  the  elementary 
part  is  mastered  by  the  second  division.  In  Geometry 
the  matter  of  Euclid  forms  the  staple  (with  some 
geometrical  drawing)  until  the  third  division.  From 
that  point  geometrical  conies  and  modern  development 
of  Geometry  take  its  place.  Statics,  Dynamics,  and 
the  Calculus  are  almost  confined  to  the  two  highest 
divisions,  the  Calculus  to  the  first  entirely  and  not  all 
the  boys  in  that.  "  Our  most  valuable  custom  is  that 
of  classifjdng  boys  exactly  as  we  think  best  for  teaching 
purposes.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is  that  of  bringing 
the  work  of  some  ten  different  teachers  into  harmony 
so  that  there  are  no  omissions  and  no  useless  overlapping." 

The  prestige  of  Harrow  is  such  that  it  can  resist  the 
pernicious  influences  to  which  other  less  favoured 
schools  may  be  forced  to  succumb.  StUl  the  genuinely 
educational  character  of  its  Modern  Side  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  type  to  be  imitated  mutatis  mutandis  in  the 
remodelling  of  secondary  schools.  During  the  above 
inquiry  many  different  curricula  have  been  suggested  and 
the  one  here  given  appears  to  merit  attention  :  Divinity 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  week  (Lower  Forms  only)  ; 
English  four  hours  (especially  Reading  and  Compo- 
sition) ;  Latin,  five  hours ;  French  or  German,  four 
hours  ;  History  and  Geography,  three  hours  ;  Mathe- 
matics, five  hours  ;  Science,  four  hours  (three  in  Lower 
Forms)  ;  Drawing,  one  and  a  half  hours  (omitted 
perhaps  in  Higher  Forms). 


Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools 

Mr.  Morant's  Prefatory  Memorandum 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Morant's 
Memorandum,  which  does  for  secondary  education  what 
the  recently-pubHshed  new  Code  does  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  : — 

The  Board  desire  to  emphasise  the  three  following  points 
as  being  essential  to  this  course  of  instruction  : — 

(a)  The  instruction  must  be  general  ;  i.e.,  must  be  such 
as  gives  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  and  development 
to  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  and  does  not  confine  this 
development  to  a  particular  channel,  whetlier  that  of  pure 
and  appUed  Science,  of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  or  of 
that  kind  of  acquirement  which  is  directed  simply  at 
fitting  a  boy  or  girl  to  enter  business  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  what  he  or  she 
wiU  be  set  to  do.  A  Secondary  School  should  keep  in  view 
the  development  and  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  involved 
in  these  different  kinds  of  training,  and  will  faU  to  give  a. 
sound  general  education  to  its  scholars  in  so  far  as  it  sends, 
them  out,  whether  to  further  study  or  to  the  business  of 
life,  with  one  or  other  of  these  faculties  neglected,  or  with 
one  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Specialisation 
in  any  of  these  directions  should  only  begin  after  the 
general  education  has  been  carried  to  a  point  at  which 
the  habit  of  exercising  all  these  faculties  has  been  formed 
and  a  certain  solid  basis  for  life  has  been  laid  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  physical  world,  in 
the  accurate  use  of  thought  and  language,  and  in  practical 
ability  to  begin  dealing  with  affairs. 

(b)  The  course  of  instruction  must  be  complete  ;  i.e., 
must  be  so  planned  as  to  lead  up  to  a  definite  standard 
of  acquirement  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction 
indicated  above,  and  not  stop  short  at  a  merely  superficial 
introduction  to  any  one  of  them.  Secondary  schools  are  of 
different  types,  suited  to  the  different  requirements  of  the 
scholars,  to  their  place  in  the  social  organisation,  and  to 
the  means  of  the  parents  and  the  age  at  which  the  regular 
education  of  the  scholars  is  obliged  to  stop  short,  as  well 
as  to  the  occupations  and  opportunities  of  development 
to  which  they  may  or  should  look  for^vard  in  later  life. 
But  in  no  case  can  the  course  of  a  Secondary  School  be 
considered  complete  which  is  not  so  planned  as  to  carry 
on  the  scholars  to  such  a  point  as  they  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  reach  at  the  age  of  i6.  It  may  begin  at 
the  age  of  8  or  9,  or  even  earlier.  Scholars  may  pass  into 
it  from  Elementary  Schools  at  various  ages  beyond  this, 
up  to  12  or  13  ;  and  in  schools  of  a  high  grade,  wliich  give 
an  education  leading  directly  on  to  the  Universities,  it 
may  be  continued  up  to  the  age  even  of  18  or  19.  But  as 
a  rule  the  years  from  12  or  13  up  to  16  or  17  wiU  be  those 
during  which  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  and  complete  scheme. 

(c)  The  instruction  must  be  graded  in  its  various  branches. 
A  defect  which  is  notorious  in  many  Schools  is  that  in 
certain  subjects  (often  from  causes  for  which  the  School 
authorities  are  not  responsible)  instruction  of  the  scholars 
is  cut  down  to  "  marking  time  "  or  the  repetition  of  lessons 
already  learned.  Instruction  which  is  not  progressive, 
while  it  may  be  of  some  use  as  drill  and  dicsipline,  is  of 
little  real  educational  value.  It  gives  only  a  superficial 
and  transitory  acauirement,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
fails  to  interest  or  to  stimulate  the  scholar." 
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Our  Leaders 

VII.   Dr.  S.  S.  Laurie 

Scotland,  which,  if  the  researches  of  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis  may  be  trusted,  has  been  relatively  fruitful 
in  men  of  genius,  may  perhaps  trace  this  pre- 
eminence, partly  at  least,  to  the  fact  that,  earlier 
and  more  systematically  than  any  other  nation, 
she  set  about  the  education  of  her  sons.  It  was  but 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  a  nation  with  so  honour- 
able a  tradition  should  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  establish  a  professorship  in  education,  and  it  was 
equally  fortunate  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  selected  to  fill  the  new  chair  in  tlic  Scottish 
capital. 

In  one  of  his  many  able  addresses  Dr.  Laurie 
has  remarked  that  "an  educationist  has  no  crotchets." 
The  word  may  be  sometimes  misused,  but  so  far  as 
"crotchet"  is  a  legitimate  designation  for  narrow 
views — the  views  of  a  man  incapable  of  seeing 
beyond  the  limits  of  some  petty  domain  of  truth — 
we  may  adopt  it,  and  say  that  Dr.  Laurie  himself 


is  emphatically  devoid  of  "  crotchets."  If  the  case 
were  otherwise  the  task  lying  before  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  summing  up  the  tenets  of  an  educational 
faddist.  But  Dr.  Laurie  cannot  easily  be  summed 
up.  The  whole  realm  of  Education  has  been  his 
province,  and  he  has  ruled  it  like  a  constitutional 
and  impartial  monarch. 

That  he  is  a  "  humanist  "  is  clear,  and  though  he 
never  denies  the  claims  of  "  realism,"  he  urges  on 
behalf  of  his  favourite  subjects  that  they  are,  after 
all,  the  most  valuable  of  "  realistic"  studies.  "  The 
most  real  of  all  things  are  the  thoughts  of  man." 
Human  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  realities,  and  the 
method  of  education  which  introduces  us  to  that 
life  at  its  best  is  the  only  method  that  wins  his 
warm  approval.  "  If  we  wish  to  train  a  boy  in 
the  true,  or  the  good,  or  the  beautiful,  how  are 
we  to  do  it  ?  There  is  no  way  but  by  introducing 
him  to  the  utterances  of  the  wise  and  good.  .  .  . 
Through  the  perusal  of  literature  alone  can  man 
enter  into  the  possession  of  the  hard-won  victories 
of  the  past,  and  make  himself  the  fellow  and  com- 
panion of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  his  race." 

From  this  it  follows  that  "  the  substance  of 
thought  is  of  more  importance  in  education  than 
discipline  in  the  logical  forms  by  which  that  sub- 
stance has  been  elaborated  and  expressed."  "  Far 
more  effectual  in  moving  and  raising  the  mind  than 
any  logical  analysis  of  mind  can  possibly  be,  is  the 
food,  the  nutrition  of  thought,  which  language  as 
literature  conveys  ;  "  far  more  valuable,  even,  than 
"  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
electricity." 

But  such  quotations,  taken  alone,  will  mislead, 
for  though  Dr.  Laurie  stresses  the  real  and  the 
concrete  as  the  only  or  the  chief  mental  nutriment, 
he  is  far  too  wise  (and  too  much  of  a  Kantian)  to 
ignore  the  other  i;eed  of  the  human  soul — the  need 
to  be  trained  or  disciplined  by  hard  effort.  The 
relative  importance  of  this,  Dr.  Laurie  admits,  may 
be  exaggerated ;  and  other  educationists  claim 
that  such,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  ;  nevertheless, 
man  is  called  to  labour  as  well  as  to  receive  or 
assimilate,  and  he  must  be  trained  for  this  strenuous 
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task.  "  As  abstraction  is  difficult ;  ...  it  de- 
mands an  effort  such  as  the  '  real '  or  concrete 
never  does,  and  hence  it  is  that  it  gives  power." 
"  Formal  or  abstract  studies  discipline  much 
more  surely  and  effectively  than  real  studies  do  ; 
they  demand  self-sustained  and  self-directed 
application." 

Of  the  metaphysical  and  psychological  principles 
to  which  Dr.  Laurie  adheres  we  can  here  say  nothing. 
The  Will  may,  or  may  not,  be  "  the  dominant 
attribute  of  man "  which  "  sets  in  motion  his 
intelligence  and  selects  his  motives."  Some  edu- 
cationists, as  thoughtful  of  Dr.  Laurie,  would  be 
inclined  almost  to  reverse  the  statement  and  say 
that  intelligence  may  well-nigh  automatically 
set  the  Will  itself  in  motion  by  means  of  the 
leverage  of  Interest.  But  with  such  subtleties 
there  is  no  need  and  no  space  to  deal.  What- 
ever his  metaphysics  may  be.  Dr.  Laurie's 
educational  teaching  is  ever  sound,  moderate,  com- 
prehensive and — inspiring.  "  If  a  teacher  has  not 
an  ideal  aim  he  had  better  take  to  shop-keeping  at 
once."  "  The  teacher's  function  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  social  functions."  This  being 
Dr.  Laurie's  view  of  the  teacher's  work,  his  own 
work  as  Professor  of  Education  has  been  "  to  give 
the  students  of  the  subject  an  ideal  and  also  a 
method  ;  above  all,  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense 
of  the  infinite  importance  and  delicacy  of  their  task. 
.  .  .  The  professor  will  expose  the  popular  fallacy 
that  the  schoolmaster's  work  is  a  drudgery,  and 
convince  his  students  that  it  is  a  privilege." 

Regretfully  are  we  compelled  to  refrain  from 
considering  at  greater  length  the  great  body  of 
educational  truth  contained  in  Dr.  Laurie's  works.* 
He  has  lifted  education  among  the  liberal  profes- 
sions ;  he  has  shown  that  there  are  educational 
principles  and  tasks  worthy  of  the  study  and  per- 
formance of  the  best  among  us.     With  one  parting 

*  Dr.  Laurie's  chief  educational  works  are :  Institutes  of  Educa- 
tion, Primary  Instruction,  Languai^e  and  Linguistic  Method  (all  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  and  Boyd),  Historical  Survey  of  f re-Christian 
Education  (Longmans),  The  Training  of  Teachers,  Educational  Opinion 
since  the  Renaissance,  and  John  Amos  Comenius  (Cambridge  University 
Press)  His  philosophical  works  are  published  by  Williams  and 
Norgate. 


thouglit  of  the  emeritus  professor  this  sketch  must 
close.  To  him  the  study  of  language  appears  of 
supreme  importance,  deserving  (let  critics  of  Ziller 
note  this)  of  being  "  the  centre  round  which  all  other 
educational  agencies  ought  to  range  themselves." 
Why  this  high  claim  for  language  ?  Because  it 
fulfils  the  double  function  of  nutrition  and  of 
discipline  ;  nutrition — so  far  as  it  is  a  real  study, 
introducing  to  human  life  and  wisdom  ;  discipline — 
so  far  as  it  is  a  formal  study  and  serves  to  brace 
the  nature  to  strenuous  effort. 


The  Study  of  English 
Literature  in  America 

By  Sidney  Lee,  Litt.D. 

In  American  schools  and  colleges  the  question  "  Can 
English  literature  be  taught  ?  "  is  no  longer  asked. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  English  literature 
can  and  should  be  made  a  subject  of  instruction 
through  all  the  ranks  of  educational  institutions. 
In  England  the  question  "  Can  English  literature 
be  taught  ?  "  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean 
"  Can  English  literature  be  made  a  fit  subject  of 
examination  ?  "  There  is  smaller  risk  in  America 
than  in  England  of  this  confusion  of  terms,  because 
examination  in  the  higher  educational  circles  of 
America  is  rarely  treated  as  the  true  test  of  a 
student's  knowledge  or  capacity.  Small  importance 
is  attached  there  to  a  student's  performances  in 
formal  examination.  AU  depends  on  the  proofs  he 
gives  of  his  progress  in  continuous  private  converse 
with  his  teacher. 

The  American  "  Method  of  the  Recitation,"  which 
is  often  indistinguishable  from  the  practice  of  good 
conversation,  gives  the  teacher  unceasing  opportunity 
of  personal  intercourse  with  his  pupil  throughout 
the  course  of  study.  At  the  American  universities, 
which  form  the  apex  of  the  educational  pyramid, 
the  final  test  which  enjoys  general  recognition  is 
not  the  formal  examination  of  a  student's  profi- 
ciency, but  the  thesis  or  dissertation  in  which  he 
offers  evidence  of  his  powers  of  application  and 
his  fitness  to  extend  the  limits  of  existing  know- 
ledge of  his  subject.  No  doubt  is  permissible,  that 
English  literature  is  proper  food  for  the  "  recitation  " 
and  the  dissertation. 
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It  may  remain  a  question  whether  Enghsh  htera- 
tureiswell  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  examina- 
tion as  it  is  ordinarily  conducted  by  examining 
bodies  in  this  country.  Success  in  the  conventional 
examination  is  often  quite  consistent  with  the 
vaguest  glimpse  of  the  true  significance  of  literature. 
The  learning  by  rote  of  a  mass  of  barely  relevant 
annotations  of  the  author's  text  may  often  enable 
a  competitor  to  attain  the  highest  place  and  dis- 
tinction. But  only  an  almost  criminal  incompetence 
on  the  instructor's  part  would  allow  a  scholar  to 
win  repute  in  "  recitation "  or  dissertation  without 
mastering  the  essential  qualities  of  his  topic  of 
study. 

At  the  outset  especially,  it  is  the  teacher's  spoken 
word  which  can  alone  give  any  value  to  English 
literature  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  In  the  case 
of  the  greatest  of  all  English  literature,  this  truth 
cannot  be  too  often  emphasised,  for  it  is  too  often 
overlooked.  Shakespeare  appeals  to  the  human 
intellect  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  it  is 
therefore  right  that  his  work  should  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  young.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  obvious  that  the  vast  critical  apparatus, 
which  has  been  brought  into  being  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  advanced 
Shakespearean  students,  can  render  small  service  to 
the  beginner.  Neither  in  America  nor  in  this 
country  does  that  fact  seem  adequately  recognised 
by  those  who  edit  Shakespeare  for  schools.  Simple 
comment  from  the  teacher's  lips  must  be  mainly 
relied  upon  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  a  youthful 
reader  of  Shakespeare.  Long  printed  notes,  how- 
ever learnedly  compiled,  invariably  obscure  in  the 
youthful  reader's  mind  the  genuine  questions  at 
issue.  The  majority  of  school  editions  of  Shake- 
speare both  in  America  and  England  seem  to  me 
to  lack  the  directness  and  simplicity  which  are 
needful  to  stimulate  in  the  boy  or  girl  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  text.  Greater  directness  and 
simplicity  may  emerge  in  school  editions  of  the 
future,  but  the  best  stimulus  will  always  lie  in  the 
competent  teacher's  voice. 

But  while  I  perceive  a  like  tendency  to  excess  of 
annotation  in  both  English  and  American  editions 
of  Shakespeare  for  schools,  American  editors  seem 
to  take  a  more  practical  view  of  their  functions 
than  their  English  colleagues  in  the  treatment  of 
less  exalted  literature.  American  teachers  both  at 
schools  and  colleges  are  wiser  than  their  English 
colleagues  in  their  constant  efforts  to  widen  the 
area   of    literature   which    they   bring    into    their 


curriculum.  It  is  not  only  to  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  the  accredited  classics  of  compara- 
tively ancient  date  that  they  direct  their  pupils' 
attention.  Very  modern,  even  contemporary,  litera- 
ture usually  falls  within  the  scope  of  their  instruction. 
Ruskin  is  now  invariably  represented  in  series  of 
English  school-books  which  are  in  use  in  American 
schools.  Dr.  John  Brown's  Rab  and  his  Friends, 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  and  for  the  higher 
classes  Selections  from  the  Work  of  Walter  Pater  are 
accessible  in  cheap  editions  for  school  purposes. 
The  editors  of  such  recent  pieces  of  literature  are 
under  smaller  temptation  than  editors  of  classics, 
around  which  have  accumulated  whole  libraries  of 
criticism,  to  oppress  their  readers  with  the  dead- 
weight of  their  own  erudition.  No  more  explanatory 
comment  than  is  required  to  render  the  text  intel- 
ligible is  usually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students 
by  American  editors  of  recent  literary  master- 
pieces. Such  work  of  editing  makes  comparatively 
small  demand  on  those  who  fitly  engage  in  it,  and 
the  range  of  modem  literature  which  is  brought 
within  the  survey  of  the  American  student  is  in 
continual  process  of  profitable  expansion.  The 
choice  of  text-books  is  always  adapting  itself  to 
variations  in  the  pupils'  tastes  and  their  degrees  of 
intelligence. 

To  advanced  text-books  a  manner  of  criticism 
must  be  applied  which  is  very  different  to  that 
applicable  to  elementary  text-books.  The  standard 
of  English  scholarship  in  America  is  constantly 
rising,  and  consequently  advanced  text-books  there 
are  proving  increasingly  efficient.  The  steady  rise 
in  the  standard  of  English  scholarship  in  America 
is  due  to  the  encouragement  given  at  the  univer- 
sities to  studious  research.  The  academic  organi- 
sation of  study,  which  is  now  almost  universal  on 
the  American  continent,  especially  aims  at  the 
encouragement  in  aU  directions  of  postgraduate- 
work.  No  teacher  of  English  is  reckoned  of  note 
in  America  unless  he  has  made  some  endeavour  on 
his  individual  account  to  advance  the  limits  of 
learning.  Not  only  university  professors  and  in- 
structors, but  masters  of  high  schools  are  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  a  large  part  of  such  leisure  as  their 
tutorial  labours  leave  them  to  more  or  less  recondite 
investigations  in  the  highways  or  b3Avays  of  English 
literature.  Not  all  the  attempts  that  are  made  in 
research  in  America  are  to  be  credited  with  con- 
spicuous success.  At  times  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
crudity  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject.  Man}' 
American  students  tend  to  acquire  a  larger  number 
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Mr,  Murray  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  address,  post  free, 
a  copy  of  his  Educational  Catalogue  (72  pp  ),  containing 
lists  of  the  Home  and  School  Library,  Secondary  Education  Text- 
books, Handy  Classical  Maps,  Progressive  Science  Series,  Student's 
Manuals,  University  Manuals,  Sir  Wm.  Smith's  Educational 
Series,  Class-books,  Dictionaries,  etc.  etc. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  containing  specimen-pages,  of  new 
school-books  can  be  obtained  on  application  ;  and  facilities 
are  given  to  teachers  to  examine  certain  books  with  a  view  to 
adoption  in  class.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Murray's  Educational  Catalogue  : 

"  In  presenting  this  Catalogue,  Mr.  Murray  is  aware  that 
the  changes  in  Educational  practice  demand  a  constant  re- 
vision, and  a  careful  reinforcement  of  the  list  of  books  for 
school  use.  .  .  .  The  new  books  will  be  found  to  combine 
several  advantages.  They  meet  the  fresh  development  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  without  a  blind  or  hasty  imitation  of  any 
foreign  model.  Foreign  example  is  useful  in  helping  us  to 
improve  our  own  habits,  but  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
if  it  is  directly  copied  and  reproduced.  Mr.  Murray's  new 
educational  publications,  while  sound  and  modern  in  plan, 
will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  English  books,  and  to  be 
written  with  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  best  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nor  is  the  reform  confined  to  the  contents  of  books 
only.  Though  it  should  not  be  too  exquisite  for  use,  yet  the 
exterior  of  a  school-book  should  be  attractive,  and  with  re- 
gard to  type  and  binding,  Mr,  Murray  has  endeavoured  to 
make  his  publications  as  good  as  possible.  Finally,  the  im- 
proved facilities  in  book-illustration  and  map-making  enable 
the  publisher  to  issue  these  volumes  at  prices  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  days  of  more  expensive  production." 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS 

APPEALS  TO  PARENTS 

STATEMENTS     IN     LETTERPRESS    are     considerably 
Increased  in  Value  if  endorsed  by  good  views. 

Eight  pages  of  letterpress  and    eight  page  views  are 
worth  far  more  than  sixteen  pages  of  letterpress  only. 


IF  YOU  ARE  WANTING 

a  HIGH-CLASS  PROSPECTUS  and  will  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  present  one,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  submit 
estimates  for  printing  and  preparing  blocks — without  any 
charge.  Thousands  of  Prospectuses  pass  through  our 
hands  each  year. 

RATON'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AfiD  TUTORS 

FOR  1904 

now  preparing. 

Specimen  copy,  with  PROOF  OF  CIRCULATION 
and  VALUE,  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  copy  of 
Prospectus. 

J.  &.  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 

143  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST 


Just  Published 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOSOPHY.     By  A.  S.  Rappoport, 

Ph.D.     With  an  Index,     viii-l- iiS  pages.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  supply  the  beginner  in  Philosophy  with  a 
kind  of  student's  guide  to  the  problems  of  the  science  and  the  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed. 

EARLY  PRESS  NOTICES 

"  Compact,  clear,  brief,  and  comprehensive,  it  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  cannot  but  prove 
useful  as  an  introduction  to  more  detailed  studies." — Scotsman. 

"  Is  at  once  comprehensive,  luminous,  and  distinguished  by 
breadth  of  view  and  philosophic  impartiality. ' ' — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Other  volumes  in  this  series  leill  include 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  Professor  Ernest 
H.  Starling,  F.R.S.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.   \^In  the  press. 

THE  USE  OF  WORDS.     By  MissG.  Kinnear.     Fcap. 

8vo,  IS.  [/k  the  press. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.     By  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer, 

F.R.S.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  [Ready  in  October 


THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  PUBLISHED 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   METAL- WORKING.     By 

J.  C.  Pearson,  Technical-Assistant  to  H.M.  Inspector  of  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  Schools  ;  Auihor  of  "  Manual  Instruction 
— Woodwork."  With  12  Full-page  Plates  and  many  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Sy.nopsis  of  Contents 

Chipping — Filing — Scraping — Vices— Vice-Clamps  and  Filing-Boards — 
Callipers;  Centre-Punch;  Scnbing-Block  ;  V- Blocks  ;  Try  Square  and  Foot 
Rule — Soldering — Riveting  (Cold- Hammered) — Drilling — Screw-Cutting — 
The  Simple  Lathe — Turning — Screw-Chasing— The  Screw-Cutting  Lathe 
— Forging — Annealing — Hardening — Tenipermg. 

"  Is  full  of  good  points  .  .  .  we  can  recommend  the  book  as 
excellent  value  and  likely  to  be  of  service  to  students." — Ironmonger. 

'■  An  admirable  little  book  for  students." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  author  uses  simple  language,  he  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  little  work  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  junior  students,  apprentices,  and  others,  to  whom  we  strongly 
recommend  it." — Nature. 

A  complete  list  of  the  series  will  be  sent  on  application. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Edited  by  JOHN  KEEFE. 

Principal  of  the  Civil  Service  Academy,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

DIGESTING       RETURNS      INTO      SUMMARIES. 

Exercises  and  examples  suitable  for  candidates  preparing  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  also  for  students  in  technical 
and  commercial  classes.     Royal  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Though  mainly  designed  for  Civil  Service  candidates,  this  book 

will    be   found   very   useful   to  all   who  are   engaged  in  statistical 

calculation. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    SPELLING    AND     DICTATION 

BOOK.  The  work  contains  copious  lists  of  words,  ranged 
according  to  their  number  of  syllables,  likely  to  be  mis-spelled, 
together  with  nearly  ninety  Dictation  and  Orthographical 
E.xercises  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  set  in  recent  years  by  H.M. 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
A  complete  list  of  the  series,  together  with  other  Books  suitable 
for  Civil  Service  Candidates,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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Now  Ready.        Allen  and  Greenough's 

Nevr  Latin  Grainmap 

Revised  by  J.  B.  GREENOUGH,  late  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University;  G.  L.  KITTREDGE, 
Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University;  A.  A.  HOWARD,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University; 
and  B.  L.  D'OOGE,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

7J  X  5i  inches.    490  pagesi     Price  5s. 
This  well-known  Latin  Grammar,  of  world-wide  reputation,  has  been  revised  by  eminent  specialists  in  every  detail, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  latest  results  of  scholarship.     All  the  most  recent  grammatical  theories  have  been 
considered,  and,  where  thought  advisable,  adopted.     The  paragraphs  have  been  rearranged,  and  the  general  get-up  of  the 
book  has  been  rendered  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 


A  Latin   Gpammap    for   Schools 

and  Colleg^es.  By  W.  G.  Hale,  Head  of  the 
Latin  Department,  and  C.  D.  Buck,  Professor  of  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  A  working  text-book  for  high  school  and 
college  students,  wherein  the  facts  of  the  language  are 
presented  in  their  true  relations  one  to  another.  The 
book  is  the  work  of  specialists,  and  presents  the  results 
of  many  years  of  independent  study  in  their  respective 
fields.  388  pages.  Price  4s.  6d. 
"  A  most  vigorous  and  suggestive  treatise,  fresh,  distinctive,  and 

interesting. " — Educational  Times. 

"  We  strongly  commend  tliis  grammar  to  the  attention  of  Sixth 

Form  masters." — Journal  o)  Education. 


First  Year  Latin 

By  William  C.  Collar,  Head-master  of  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  formerly 
Principal  of  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  Provides 
average  class  of  beginners  with  all  material  necessary 
for  first  year's  work.  Review  questions  and  con- 
versations interspersed,  and  "Essentials  of  Grammar" 
prefixed  to  each  lesson.  Copious  selections  for 
reading  at  end  of  book,  xiv-f  311  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  4s.  6d. 

Teacher's   Manual    to   accompany   above,    price 
9d. 


Revised  Edition,   1904 

An  Illustrated  School  Geog'paphy 

By  ANDREW  J.  HERBERTSON,  F.RS.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  in  Geography  in  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 

Edinburgh  ;  and  ALEXIS  FRYE,  First  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cuba. 

12jx  10  inches.    263  pages.     Price  5s. 

An  adaptation  by  Professor  Herbertson  of  Alexis  Frve's  "  Complete  Geography,"  specially  prepared  for  use  in 

English  schools.     It  contains  nearly  seven  hundred  illustrations  and  diagrams,  about  fifty  outline  and  relief  maps,  and 

sixteen  pages  of  coloured  maps,  thus  rendering  an  atlas  unnecessary. 


'  Well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  all  teachers  of  geography." — Journal  of  Education. 

'  Nothing  finer  in  the  shape  of  a  modern  school  book  of  geography  has  ever  been  published." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

•  The  charm  of  this  book  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.    It  should  make  the  study  of  Geography  altogether  a  joy  for  ever. ' 


-Schoolmaster, 


Introduction   to   the   History  of 

Western  Europe.  By  J.  H.  Robinson,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Columbia  University.  714  pages. 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d.  Clear  and 
interesting  account  of  all  important  movements  since 
the  German  barbarians  conquered  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  spirit  and  results  of  each  event  being  carefully 
brought  out. 
"We  heartily  commend  this  work,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
concise  and  luminous  survey  yet  given  to  the  public." 

University  Extension  Journal. 

"We  know  of  no  such   admirable  summary  of  the  history  of 

Western  Europe  as  is  contained  in  this  volume." — Educational  News. 


General  History 

By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  recently  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
759  pages.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Price  6s.  6d.  A 
complete  outline  in  one  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  from  that  of  Eastern  Nations  to  the  present  time. 

"The  book  is  well  written,  well  illustrated,  conveniently  divided, 
and,  above  all,  it  has  the  right  perspective.  ...  I  never  hesitate  to 
recommend  it," — J.  L.  Paion,  Manchester  (when  Head  of  Uni- 
versity College  School). 

"  By  far  the  fullest  and  cheapest  single-volume  manual  of  General 
History  with  which  we  are  acquainted." — School  World. 
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of  minute  facts  than  they  can  profitably  digest. 
The  style  of  writing  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
But  the  normal  level  of  American  effort  is  high  ; 
the  zeal  and  industry  are  there,  and  in  the  aggregate 
the  result  of  the  literary  investigations  of  men 
and  women,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  Enghsh 
teaching  in  America,  is  imposing. 

Proofs  of  this  assertion  abound.  Almost  all  the 
great  universities  publish  series  of  "  Studies  of 
Literature  "  which  show  an  attractive  ambition  to 
break  new  ground.  Mr.  Spingarn's  History  of 
Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance  and  Mr. 
Harrison's  Platonisni  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  are  recent  contri- 
butions to  "  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature," 
from  the  pens  of  young  tutors  of  Columbia  University. 
Those  volumes,  which  I  choose  out  of  many  that 
equally  well  deserve  to  be  cited,  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  ancient  seats  of  learning.  The  newest 
educational  institutions  in  America  compete  with 
the  oldest  in  the  activities  of  their  English  professors 
and  instructors.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  no 
more  than  a  dozen  years  old,  but  it  already  possesses 
an  English  faculty,  far  better  equipped  than  any 
that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  to  show.  Its  members, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  young  in  years,  are  seeking 
with  admirable  energy  and  judgment  to  throw  new 
light  on  dark  places  in  English  literature. 

To  take  a  single  example.  Miss  Myra  Reynolds, 
an  assistant  professor  in  Chicago  University,  has 
just  edited  for  the  first  time  the  poems  of  the 
Countess  of  Winchelsea,  much  of  whose  work  was 
previously  unprinted.  Miss  Reynolds  has  thereby 
placed  expert  students  of  poetry  at  home  under  im- 
portant obhgations.  She  is  in  no  exceptional  position, 
for  the  women  no  less  than  the  men  who  engage  in 
English  teaching  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
consecrate  themselves  to  research.  The  long  vaca- 
tions, and  that  useful  sabbatical  year  which  American 
professors  invariably  enjoy,  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  distance  which  might  be  imagined 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  repositories  in  Europe 
where  the  requisite  books  and  manuscripts  can  alone 
be  consulted.  Every  great  European  library  has 
among  its  readers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  young 
American  men  and  women  who  are  working  out 
anew  some  literary  problem. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  this  country  to  equal 
the  almost  universal  perseverance  in  research  which 
distinguishes  the  American  professor  or  teacher  of 
English  through  all  the  grades  of  the  educational 
hierarchy.      There    seems,  indeed,   little    hope   for 


the  future  of  English  scholarship  in  England  until 
our  English  teachers  take  as  serious  a  view  of  their 
responsibilities  as  is  ordinarily  taken  by  their 
American  brothers  and  sisters. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

The  Leaving-Certificate  and  Junior 
Schools'  Examinations  of  the 
London  University 

By  H.  J.  Spenser,  LL.D., 

Headmaster  of  University 
College  School 

SECOND   ARTICLE 

In  the  February  issue"  of  School,  whilst  acknow- 
ledging that  for  the  "  leaving-certificate  "  examina- 
tion per  se  much  can  be  said,  I  ventured  to  point 
out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  strong  reasons 
against  the  adoption  of  this  examination  in  First- 
grade  Schools.  The  validity  of  these  objections 
has  now  been  recognised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  desired 
modifications  have  been  conceded.  The  date  has 
been  fixed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  schools,  the 
name  of  the  examination  has  been  amended  and 
the  "  leaving-certificate "  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground, the  number  of  subjects  which  may  be 
taken  has  been  extended,  so  that  the  whole  of  an 
examinee's  curriculum  may  be  covered  by  the 
examination,  and  Dr.  Roberts  has  shown  himself 
most  willing  to  receive  and  adopt  suggestions  as 
to  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  in  its  minor 
details.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  matter  of  age  at  which  this  school- 
leaving  certificate  may  be  obtained  (sixteen),  the 
London  University  is  distinctly  behind  Scotland, 
where  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  examination 
may  be  taken  is  sixteen  years  ten  months. 

If  the  "  Junior  Schools'  "  examination,  with  its 
"  attestation  "  certificates,  could  be  quietly  shelved, 
it  might  be  possible  to  attach  more  importance  to 
the  inspection,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme.  Experts,  familiar  with  the  actual  problems 
of  school  curricula,  organisation  and  management, 
would  be  able  to  afford  valuable  help  and  suggestions 
to  school  authorities,  and  thus  a  real  advance  might 
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be  0  made   towards   educational   efficiency   and   the 
co-ordination  and  classification  of  schools. 

As  regards  the  Junior  Schools'  examination,  Mr. 
Pat  on  writes  that  "  such  examinations  are  useful 
from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  parent,  teacher, 
and  pupil.  Parents  value  this  attestation  by  a 
recognised  external  authority  of  the  hitherto  pro- 
gress of  their  children.  The  great  vogue  and 
rapid  development  of  the  Junior  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations, 
their  prevalence,  specially  in  those  schools  which 
are  most  directly  affected  by  the  good-will  or  other- 
wise, of  the  parent,  prove  the  demand  of  which 
I  speak." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Paton's  eminence  as 
a  scholar  and  an  orator,  I  should  join  issue  with  him 
on  every  point.  The  majority  of  parents  are  quite 
incapable  of  estimating  the  comparative  values  of 
the  certificates  granted  by  the  respective  external 
authorities  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  "  recog- 
nise." They  accept  the  certificates  which  the  head- 
master and  headmistress  have  accustomed  them  to 
expect,  and,  along  with  them,  the  enthymeme  that 
such  certificates  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a 
school. 

For  the  universities,  and  for  other  prescribing 
bodies,  these  Junior  Examinations  are,  unfortu- 
nately, sources  of  revenue. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion — for  which 
the  teaching  profession  is  largely  responsible — the 
number  of  certificates  gained  serves  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  school,  and  provides  a  topic  for 
the  headmaster  to  dilate  on  at  the  Prize-distribution. 
As  the  Examinations'  Committee  of  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Headmasters  justly  observes 
in  its  Report,  page  33,  "  there  is  no  school,  however 
bad,  which  cannot  get  certificates  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  that  for  children  of  any  age."  The 
effects  of  these  examinations  on  teachers  and  taught 
have  been  temperately  and  lucidly  discussed  by 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  in  these  pages.  Additional 
confirmatory  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  a  Survey 
of  the  Education  Position  in  Worcestershire,  by  Mr. 
Millington,  published  in  Education  for  March.  The 
passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  extenso  : 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  your  Committee 
have  encountered  in  devising  a  satisfactory  test 
of  the  merits  of  applicants  for  these  scholarships,  and 
in  entrusting  the  selection  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  they  have  avoided  evils 
which  would  have  attended  many  other  means  of 
selection.     But   it   is  contended   that   in   so   doing 


your  Committee  have  (i)  strengthened  the  already 
strong  grip  of  the  '  Locals  '  Examinations  on  the 
Secondary  Schools,  and  (2)  that  they  have  not 
realised  the  serious  educational  drawbacks  attendant 
on  the  general  adoption  of  these  examinations.  A 
perusal  of  their  syllabus  shows  that  much  pains 
and  thought  have  been  given  to  the  form  and 
scope  of  the  three  varieties  of  '  Locals,'  preliminary, 
junior,  and  senior.  But  the  educational  results  fail 
to  correspond  with  the  efforts  of  the  devisors, 
because  these  learned  persons  failed  very  naturally 
to  comprehend  the  measure  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
English  schoolmaster,  supported  in  this  instance  by 
the  full  agreement  of  his  boys.  Once  draw  up  an 
examination  scheme  intended  for  pupils  of  more 
or  less  tender  5^ears  and  confined  to  knowledge 
more  or  less  elementary,  and  the  combined  ingenuity 
of  schoolmaster  and  boy  will  succeed  in  making 
that  scheme  an  excellent  opportunity  for  cramming, 
and  in  killing  at  the  same  time  whatever  educational 
value  it  may  have  originally  possessed.  Papers  set 
in  former  years  are  collected  ;  the  tendency  of 
questions  is  studied  ;  books  are  written  and  printed 
providing  more  or  less  direct  routes  to  their  solution  ; 
obligatory  subjects  are  read  and  re-read  with  lifeless 
reiteration  to  avoid  failures  ;  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum qualifying  respectively  for  '  pass,'  '  honours,' 
and  '  distinction  '  is  exactly  ascertained  ;  and  all 
concerned  go  to  work  with  a  will  which  would  be 
admirable,  if  the  end  in  view  were  only  right,  to 
secure  the  highest  percentage  of  results." 

"  To  the  prevalence  of  these  '  Locals '  may  be 
attributed  the  absence  in  many  important  schools 
of  higher  mathematics  from  the  curriculum,  the 
premature  introduction  of  branches  of  Science,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  newer  system  of  teaching  modern 
languages  ;  and  the  result  is  often  seen  in  boys 
and  girls  who  have  passed  one  or  more  of  these 
examinations  without  having  received  any  real 
mind-training  and  with  only  a  strictly  limited 
knowledge  of  prescribed  portions  of  prescribed 
subjects.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  and  ablest 
headmasters  are  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  this 
state  of  things,  but  they  have  hardly  any  option 
in  the  matter  ;  they  have  started  on  the  race  for 
passes,  honours,  and  distinctions,  and  they  believe 
that  to  fall  behind  would  be  ruinous  to 'J  their 
prestige  and  even  existence." 

So  far  from  "giving  help  to  teachers  in  the  direc- 
tion which  they  afford  as  to  choice  and  grading 
of  books,"  as  Mr.  Paton  believes,  these  examinations 
have  very  largely  prevented  the  heads  of  schools 
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from  standing  erect  and  accepting  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  of  continuous  and 
coherent  schemes  of  work  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  school.  They  have  induced  in  the 
minds  of  the  teaching  profession  a  distrust  of  them- 
selves as  adequate  centres  of  educational  authority, 
and  fostered  a  blind  dependence  on  examination 
syllabuses  and  the  pronouncements  of  Examiners, 
Syndics,  and  Registrars.  In  the  recently  pub- 
lished Report  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  possibly 
the  most  interesting  statements  for  school  author- 
ities are  those  made  by  Professor  T.  Gregory 
Foster  and  Mr.  Papillon  with  reference  to  the 
absence  of  any  such  external  examinations  in  the 
American  School  System.  Dr.  Foster  deprecates 
strongly  the  imposition  of  an  external  standard  on 
the  teacher,  who,  in  turn,  must  seek  to  impose  it 
upon  his  pupils.  In  America  the  standard  is 
internal  ;  the  person  who  teaches  is  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  qualified  to  examine.  Yet,  we  are 
assured,  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  problems 
of  education,  and,  mirahile  dictu,  neither  teachers 
nor  taught  suffer  from  lack  of  external  "  attestating  " 
authorities.  For  "  recognised  external  authorities  " 
the  American  System  substitutes  "  recognised 
schools,"  with  immense  benefit  to  education  and 
with  a  corresponding  access  of  dignity  to  the 
teacher. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  school-work  and  organi- 
sation I  should  decline  to  admit  the  claims  and 
qualifications  of  the  older  universities  to  act  as 
authorities.  Two  important  points  may  be  added 
to  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Millington.  The 
scholastic  year  begins  towards  the  end  of  September 
and  ends  in  July.  The  work  of  a  school  should 
be  arranged  in  advance  accordingly.  (Where  the 
school  has  two  promotions  a  year,  the  task  is  not 
easy,  as  most  schoolmasters  will  admit.)  The  work 
of  the  "  Cambridge "  Form,  however,  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  incidence  of  the  "Cambridge 
Locals  "  at  Christmas.  This  implies  an  altogether 
different  scholastic  year,  and  necessitates  the 
arrangement  of  a  work-scheme  on  different  prin- 
ciples. 

Again,  to  the  premature  specialisation  which 
prevails  in  most  First-grade  Schools  must  be  attri- 
buted the  system  of  terminal  promotion,  which  has 
been  generally  adopted,  mainly  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  clever  boy  to  the  "  Scholarship  " 
Form  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  For  this  pre- 
mature specialisation  the  Scholarship  system  of  the 
universities   is   largely  responsible.     Alike   in   this. 


and  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Locals,"  the  older 
universities  have  done  what  in  them  lay  to  dis- 
organise school-work  and  to  make  its  continuity 
impossible.  If  one  admits  Mr.  Paton's  premises, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  case  for  this  newest 
Junior  Schools'  Examination,  but,  when  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Junior  Examinations  are  based  are 
being  generally  challenged,  no  solution  is  afforded 
by  the  introduction  of  a  rival  fetish.  "  A  free  and 
fresh  stream  of  thought  must  be  turned  upon  the 
whole  matter  in  question."  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  for  the  present  chaos  "  the  thirty  years'  " 
blind  worship  of  examinational  fetishes  is  largely 
responsible.  Mr.  Paton's  apologies  for  the  "  Locals  " 
and  similar  examinations  is  the  justification  for  the 
introduction  of  yet  another  to  the  existing  agencies 
already  at  work,  in  the  recognition  and  control  of 
which,  Mr.  Paton  assures  us,  lie  the  sole  function 
and  "  only  salvation  "  for  the  Board  of  Education. 
Things  are  so  mixed,  seems  to  be  the  argument, 
that  they  may  just  as  well  be  mixed  a  Uttle  more. 
Whether  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  content 
to  accept  the  position  and  exercise  the  methods  of 
Dogberry,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Paton's  pre- 
scription, remains  to  be  seen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  and 
development  of  the  existing  examinational  agencies 
in  England  ;  to  note  how  what  was  originally  a 
means  to  an  end  speedily  became  an  end  in  itself ; 
and  how,  for  lack  of  courage,  foresight,  and  control 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  there  has  arisen  a  crowd 
of  competing  authorities,  conducting  their  operations 
on  profit-making  principles,  and  entrenched  behind 
the  barriers  of  vested  interests.  The  present 
situation  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  intolerable.  A 
policy  of  laissez  faire  will  only  perpetuate  and 
intensify  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  In 
State  regulation  and  classification  of  schools  is  to 
be  found  the  only  effective  solution  of  the  examina- 
tion and  other  difficulties,  and,  when  once  the 
influence  of  the  older  universities  has  been  restricted, 
or  altogether  removed,  it  may  be  that  these  "  august 
Greek-bound  "  institutions  may  have  time,  energy, 
and,  above  all,  a  powerful  incentive,  to  set  their  own 
houses  in  order,  and  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  times. 


Volume  I.,  containing  the  first  six  numbers  of  School, 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  publisher.  Binding-cases 
for  the  first  volume  will  be  supplied  on  application.  The 
August  number  of  School  will  be  published  on  August  3. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Prof.   Home's  Philosophy  of  'Education* 

The  Mosely  Commissioners  have  freshly  reminded  us 
that  education  is  being  studied  in  the  United  States 
with  great  seriousness,  and  while  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
produced  by  professors  and  lecturers  is  Ukely  to  be 
crude  or  superficial,  we  are  certain  to  come  across  good 
work  if  we  look  for  it.  Ten  years  ago  EngUsh  teachers 
who  wished  to  study  education  looked  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many, but  there  are  many  signs  that  the  lead  will  be 
taken  before  long  by  American  research. 

This  book  is  itself  significant.  The  title  may  frighten 
off  some  readers — "  philosophy  "  is  a  serious  term,  not 
to  be  lightly  approached.  But  Dr.  Home  can  write 
clearly,  and  while  he  is  justified  in  claiming  to  be  philo- 
sophical, he  is  not  abstruse.  He  writes  "  for  those 
careful  students  of  education,  whether  laymen  or  expert, 
who  are  always  looking  for  underlying  principles."  There 
is  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  in  England  who 
stand  on  this  same  watch-tower,  and  to  such  I  can 
very  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Home's  contribution. 

These  American  writers,  when  they  really  are  men  of 
mark,  always  appeal  to  the  English  reader,  because  of 
the  independence,  the  novelty,  of  their  point  of  view. 
Life,  society,  school  across  the  water  are  so  different 
— we  feel  that  we  have  come  into  a  new  country. 

Perhaps  this  stamp  of  freshness  comes  partly,  in  the 
present  work,  from  the  breadth  of  ground  that  the 
author  claims  for  the  foundation  of  his  structure.  In 
Great  Britain  our  theory  of  education  has  been  largely 
treated  as  a  kind  of  application  of  psychology  and  logic 
^and  since  Herbartian  views  invaded  the  schools,  ethics 
has  been  allowed  a  place.  But  Dr.  Home  throws  his 
net  more  widely  ;  we  begin  with  the  biological  aspect 
of  education,  taking  up  the  significance  of  the  prolonged 
period  of  infancy  on  lines  recently  made  familiar  by 
President  Butler  in  his  Meaning  of  Education.  Then 
comes  the  Physiological  Aspect,  followed  by  two  long 
chapters  on  sociology.  Each  chapter  gives  an  ever- 
widening  range  to  the  definition  of  education,  and  only 
when  the  book  is  half  way  through  does  the  writer  tum 
to  psychology  to  help  him  to  complete  the  survey. 

Now  I  confess  to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Without  ignoring  for  a  moment 
the  value  of  an  analysis  of  mental  processes,  we  have 
to  recognise  that  the  vital  matters  in  education  lie 
much  deeper.  The  whole  problem,  for  example,  of 
choice  of  studies  has  only  a  minor  concern  with  psycho- 
logy, and  yet  it  constitutes  the  central  problem  which 
exercises  the  minds  of  organisers  and  managers  as  well  as 
of  teachers,  and  if  in  that  problem  we  include  physical 
education  we  get  still  further  away  from  anything  that 
can  be  called  psychology.     Again,  if  we  consider  the 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  being  the  Foundations  of  Education 
in  the  related  Natural  and  Mental  Sciences.  By  Professor  I^orne, 
of  Dartmouth  College.     (Macmillan,  1904.     "js.  6d.) 


school  in  its  social  aspect  as  a  corporate  society,  once 
more  there  is  little  positive  help  to  be  obtained  from 
formal  psychology  ;  nevertheless  the  teacher  at  work 
knows  that  this  aspect  of  education  is  one  of  the  vital 
matters  that  count. 

Dr.  Home  makes  much  of  aesthetics  and  points  out 
how  the  relation  of  aesthetics  to  education  has  been 
ignored.  He  attributes  the  neglect  partly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Herbert  Spencer.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  urge 
the  claims  of  logic  against  those  of  aesthetics  upon  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  we  must  concede  that  the 
cultivation  of  taste  and  disposition  is  no  less  important 
han  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence. 

The  whole  book  is  informing  and  helpful,  even  in  the 
first  chapters  where  the  author  is  largely  following 
earlier  writers,  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  chapters  are 
those  deahng  with  sociology.  Here  the  writer  attempts 
once  more  the  task  which  all  lecturers  on  education  ought 
to  handle,  even  if  we  seldom  find  satisfaction  in 
the  effort — the  problem  of  the  nature  and  relationship 
of  school  pursuits — the  philosophy  of  the  curriculum. 
I  cannot  declare  myself  satisfied  with  his  scheme,  but 
it  is  suggestive,  and  the  study  of  it  will  help  the  teacher 
to  get  his  own  thoughts  into  order. 

To  one  who  is  engaged,  hke  the  present  writer,  in 
training  teachers  a  book  of  this  kind  is  most  welcome, 
even  if  it  be  somewhat  disturbing  ;  welcome  because 
it  reminds  us  once  again  that  education  is  the  most 
compHcated  of  all  professional  studies — neither  medicine, 
nor  law,  nor  commerce  takes  so  wide  a  sweep.  All 
students  who  care  for  study  delight  when  they  find  the 
range  of  investigation  widened,  and  in  education  at 
least  we  must  always  be  ready  to  revise  and  extend 
our  system  of  thought.  But  these  fresh  aspects  of 
study  are  disturbing  when  one  considers  the  practical 
conditions  under  which  young  students  have  to  be 
trained.  The  immature  student  (and  even  graduates 
are  immature  !)  needs  a  positive  and  limited  exposition, 
adapted  to  cover  the  ground  of  a  diploma  examination 
in  a  definite  and  very  short  period  of  time.  Now  a 
lecturer  in  a  Training  College  cannot  safely  recast  this 
machinery  every  three  years — the  subject  must  be 
expounded  with  some  measure  of  regularity.  In  other 
branches  of  learning,  it  is  true,  new  research  is  always 
being  presented  to  the  students'  notice,  but  with  us 
in  education,  progress  has  of  late  been  almost  too  rapid. 
The  result  is,  I  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  scarcely 
three  teachers  of  mark  in  England  who  work  on  the 
same  lines,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  greater  agreement 
will  be  found  for  many  years  to  come.  Our  study  of 
education  is  in  its  infancy — "  freedom,  variety,  and 
elasticity"  is  the  condition  of  progress,  and  those  will 
render  the  best  service  who  are  favourably  situated  in 
this  regard.  After  reading  books  like  this,  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  equipment  for  a  young 
teacher  in  training— on  the  side  of  theory,  of  thought, 
about  the  foundation  of  his  life's  work— is  to  be  sought 
in  a  broad  expansive  treatment,  a  survey  that  embraces 
the  whole  field  of  social  progress  and  of  mental  develop- 
ment without  pretending  to  provide  the  student  with 
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a  complete  analysis.  Such  a  survey  leaves  both 
lecturer  and  student  with  a  modest  recognition  of 
imperfection,  with  a  vision  of  many  unexplored  fields, 
and  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  combine  such  a  broad 
outlook — call  it  vague  if  you  please — with  a  very  practical 
introduction  to  the  business  of  school  keeping  and  a  very 
decisive  experience  of  the  few  leading  truths  which 
influence  the  life  and  business  of  the  teacher  in  his 
daily  task. 

But  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  revise  and 
recast  the  mould  of  their  thought  we  would  say,  Do 
not  read  works  of  this  kind,  for  they  tend  to  unsettle  the 
foundations,  and  it  may  be  safer  for  a  cautious  and  steady 
teacher  to  adhere  to  the  old  paths,  "  applying,"  as  the 
books  say,  formal  psychology  to  imaginary  school  con- 
ditions, rather  than  to  launch  on  untried  fields.  But 
to  those  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  greedy  for 
new  light,  I  would  give  the  opposite  advice  :  Herbart 
was  good  and  helpful,  but  did  not  contain  the  whole 
gospel  of  education  ;  we  turn  to  Dewey,  Miinsterberg, 
James,  to  Home,  to  Tompkins  (if  Tompkins  be  more 
than  a  name  !),  and  see  whether  they  can  help  us  further. 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  (if  you  can 
trust  your  power  of  selection  !) 

J-  J-  F. 


How  the  Act  Works 


Kent 

Higher  Education. — A  County  scheme  for  liigher  educa- 
tion is  outlined  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  Kent  Education 
Committee,  who  call  special  attention  to  a  new  policy  in 
respect  of  urban  grants  and  to  a  scheme  of  scholarships. 

Urban  Grants. — The  grants,  general  and  special,  hitherto 
made  to  urban  districts  have  amounted  to  about  ;^  12,000 
per  annum.  While  withdrawing  these  grants  as  such,  the 
Committee  propose  to  expend  in  urban  districts  a  similar 
amount  and  to  extend  to  such  districts  the  scholarship  at 
secondary  schools  hitherto  offered  in  rural  districts  only. 
This  extension,  together  with  assistance  of  not  less  than 
the  present  amount,  to  secondary  schools  in  the  towns, 
will  involve  a  total  expenditure  for  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  the  urban  districts  of  £i4.,ooo.  In  arranging 
for  this  expenditure,  the  Committee  ask  for  a  scheme  for 
each  district,  setting  forth  definite  proposals  as  to  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  expenditure 
involved.  Wlien  these  schemes  have  been  approved,  the 
Committee  will  undertake  the  financial  responsibility,  taking 
all  receipts  and  making  all  payments.  In  return  for  this 
financial  responsibility  thej'  will  require  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  employ,  and  will  exercise  their  right  of  supervision  by 
inspection  and  otherwise  through  their  own  officials.  Sub- 
ject to  this  the  management  wUl,  in  all  cases,  be  entrusted 
to  local  committees  acting  as  sub-committees  of  the  Kent 
Education  Committee,  each  of  which  must  have  on  it  at 
least  one  member  of  the  County  Committee. 

Evening  Continuation  Classes. — The  Committee  think 
that  ever}?  locality  should  possess  as  "complete  a  scheme 


as  possible  of  evening  continuation  classes,  suitable  for, 
but  not  confined  to  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  who  have 
lately  left  the  elementary  schools,  providing  instruction  in 
elementary  subjects  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  also  lessons  in  other  subjects  to  pupils 
sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  thereby.  As  the  committees 
are  of  opinion  that  evening  continuation  work  should  be 
regarded  as  essentially  distinct  from,  and  wholly  preliminary 
to,  that  properly  undertaken  by  a  technical  institute,  they 
hold  (i)  that  in  urban  districts  an  evening  continuation 
school,  providing  suitable  instruction  (including  elementary 
subjects  for  pupils  under  sixteen),  should  form  part  of  the 
scheme  ;  (2)  that  such  evening  continuation  schools  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct  from  the  technical  institute 
and  in  particular  subjects  be  made  preparatory  to  the 
classes  in  the  institute  ;  (3)  that  no  child  in  attendance 
at  a  public  elementary  school  should  be  admitted  to  any 
such  evening-class,  and  (4)  that  the  classes  in  science, 
art,  and  commercial  subjects  at  the  technical  institute 
should  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  secondary  schools  as  the  continuation  classes  to  the 
elementary  :  pupils  under  sixteen,  unless  unusually 
advanced,  not  being  admitted,  but  being  received  at  the 
continuation  classes,  since  their  presence  in  any  number 
in  a  technical  school  deters  older  students  from  joining." 

More  Girls'  Schools  Wanted. — Although  the  county  is 
fairly  well  provided  with  public  secondary  schools  for 
boys,  there  is  a  distinct  shortage  in  the  provision  for  the 
public  secondary  instruction  of  girls,  and  the  Committee 
propose,  for  the  present,  to  utilise  in  certain  cases  existing 
technical  institutes  during  the  daytime  for  the  purpose 
of  girls'  secondary  day  schools,  where  such  schools  are 
needed  by  the  locality. 

Private  Schools. — With  regard  to  private  schools,  the 
Committee  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  do  more  than 
allow  county  scholarships  to  be  made  available  at  such  private 
institutions  as  may  be  approved  by  them,  and  to  permit 
such  institutions,  upon  proper  payment,  and  suitable 
guarantees,  to  use  the  laboratories,  lecture  theatres,  art 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  &c.,  in  the  public  schools  or  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Committee,  where  such  use 
can  be  granted  without  interference  with  the  Committee's 
own  work. 

Secondary  Schools.— The  following  note  on  secondary 
schools  by  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  we  give 
in  extenso  : 

In  your  Sub-Committee's  opinion,  increased  financial 
assistance  is  urgently  needed  by  many  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  County,  and  had  the  Committee  larger 
funds  at  their  disposal  they  would  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend further  expenditure  under  this  head.  For  the  present 
they  can  but  record  the  fact  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
chief  bar  to  thorough  efficiency  is  the  lack  of  funds  for  the 
following   principal   objects  : 

(i)  To  buUd  and  equip  new  schools. 

(2)  To  improve  existing  buUdings  and  equipment. 

(3)  To  secure  adequate  remuneration  and  prospects  for 
the  Teaching  Staff. 

At  present  there  is  no  regular  scale  of  salaries  for  the 
teaching  staff,  and  no  attempt  at  a  general  pension  scheme, 
and  salaries  depend  in  many  cases  upon  the  income  of  the 
school  from  year  to  year. 

The  Sub-Committee  suggest  that  a  legitimate  object  on 
which  public  money  can  be  spent  is  in  connection  with  the 
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increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  teaching  staff  to 
a  reasonable  minimum  scale.  For  assistant-masters  such 
a  scale  would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

Assistant-masters  registered  in  column  B  of  the  Teachers' 
Register — ;£i50,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  iio  to  ;^200.   , 

Assistant-masters  not  in  column  B — i;ioo,  rising  by 
annual  increments  of  £$  to  ;£i50,  with  additional  remunera- 
tion to  heads  of  departments  in  large  schools. 

Assistant-mistresses  would  receive  remuneration  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate. 

The  Sub-Committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  a  pension 
scheme  for  assistant-masters  and  -mistresses  in  secondary 
schools  is  highly  desirable. 

Elementary  Education  :  Scale  of  Salaries. — A  conference 
of  the  Home  Counties  made  certain  recommendations  in 
regard  to  a  scale  of  salaries,  and  these  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee  ;  but  no  definite  scale  has  yet  been 
carried.  The  Committee  are  in  communication  with  the 
Education  Authorities  of  the  autonomous  areas  in  the 
county  with  a  view  to  secure  their  co-operation. 

In  Short. — The  Committee  concur  with  the  Worcester- 
shire Council  in  thinking  that  a  larger  proportion  of  •  the 
cost  of  education  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers  ;  responsibility  for  all  the  centres  within  the 
county  jurisdiction  has  been  assumed  by  the  Committee. 

An  important  scholarship  scheme,  presenting  many  new 
features,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee,  who  point 
out  that  in  consequence  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
expenditure. 

A  letter  from  the  London  University  in  regard  to  a  pro- 
posal to  turn  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  into  a  training 
college  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

Particulars  are  given  in  the  report  as  to  the  South 
Eastern  Agricultural  CoUege  ;  classes  in  wood-work,  wood- 
carving,  and  basket  work  ;  cottage  gardening  ;  poultry 
rearing  ;    domestic  subjects,  and  art. 

School  fees  are  only  allowed  in  nine  cases,  in  which 
cases  the  managers  retain  half  the  fees. 

A  medal  and  certificates  are  given  for  good  attendance  ; 
in  the  future  these  wOl  be  the  only  prizes  awarded. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  schools  for  holidays  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

The  method  of  supply  of  school  materials  is  being  recon- 
sidered, with  a  view  to  dealing  with  it  more  expeditiously. 

Sheffield 

The  City  Council  of  Shefifield  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
local  authorities  to  frame  a  scheme  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  and  their  "appointed  day"  was  the  earliest 
one  possible,  viz.  April  i,  1903.  The  Council  delegated 
to  the  Education  Committee  constituted  under  the  scheme 
all  their  powers  under  the  Act  except  that  of  raising  a  rate 
or  borrowing  money,  and  the  Committee  have  now  issued 
their  first  annual  report  concerning  "  the  work  accom- 
plished or  initiated  "  down  to  March  31,  1904. 

Education  other  than  Elementary. — The  report  first  deals 
with  secondary  and  higher  education.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  Committee  was  the 
making  of  a  comprehensive  and  careful  survey  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  city.     In  this  important  work 


the  advice  and  assistance  of  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  were 
secured,  and  his  report  on  the  needs  of  higher  education 
in  Sheffield,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  gave  every 
satisfaction,  for  the  Committee  say  that  "  it  portrayed, 
in  striking  contrast,  present  deficiencies,  and  the  ideals  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  building  up  of  a  perfect  system  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  plans  it  embraced  seemed  at  first 
most  difficult  and  almost  impossible  of  attainment,  but 
the  Committee  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in 
devising  practical  schemes  which  it  is  confidently  hoped 
will  develop  into  a  system  of  education  fully  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  other  important  communities, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  every  class,  and  capable  of  advancing 
alike  commercial  progress  and  intellectual  activity."  A 
scheme  for  the  establisliment  of  "  one  strong  secondary 
school  of  the  highest  type,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, supported  by  public  funds,  and  under  effective 
control,"  has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  scheme  embraces  the  purchase  of  Wesley  College  and 
the  Grammar  School  buildings,  and  although  difficulties 
have  arisen,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  whole  plan  will 
be  proceeded  with. 

The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Central  Higher  School  into  a  Secondary 
School  was  received  just  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
the  Committee  mention  that  this  will  enable  them  to 
complete  at  once  that  portion  of  their  plan  for  the  organi- 
sation of  secondary  education.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  authority  was  to  apply  for  the  recognition  of 
the  school  under  Divisions  A  and  B  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Secondary  Day  Schools. 
The  scheme  which  is  now  being  matured  provides  for 
the  adoption  of  a  complete  curriculum  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  children  entering  at  twelve  years  of  age  and  leaving 
at  sixteen.  One  important  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
school  will  be  the  preparatory  training  of  young  people 
intended  for  the  teaching  profession,  who,  under  the  new 
regulations,  will  be  required  to  have  a  course  of  instruction 
in  som.e  secondary  school  before  they  become  pupil-teachers 
at  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  will  also  be  the  aim  of  the  school 
to  supply  a  stream  of  well-equipped  youths  to  fill  useful 
positions  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
cit^',  while  special  facilities  will  be  afiorded  to  those  who 
wish  to  proceed  afterwards  to  the  Technical  School  or 
some  other  department  of  the  University  College. 

The  scheme  embraces  a  system  of  free  exhibitions, 
scholarships,  and  bursaries,  sufficiently  liberal  to  ensure 
that  no  child  of  ability  and  general  fitness  shall  be  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  want  of  means.  It  is 
understood  that  pupils  who  develop  special  talent  and 
prove  themselves  capable  of  winning  their  way  to  distinc- 
tion ma^',  if  found  desirable,  be  transferred  to  the  New 
Higher  Secondary  School,  which  will  give  fuller  special 
facilities  for  scholars  aiming  at  a  University  career.  The 
Committee  sum  up  the  advantages  to  the  city  to  be  derived 
from  this  school  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Thus  the  Central  Higher  School  will  fit  a  distinct  and 
important  place  in  the  educational  system,  and  provide 
for  the  wants  of  a  large  section  of  those  who  desire  an 
education  extending  beyond  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  but  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  lengthened  stay  required  to  enable 
them  to  profit  by  entering  the  New  Higher  Secondary 
School  with  its  more  extensive  curriculum." 
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Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries. — Although  there 
is  not  yet  in  Sheffield  a  complete  system  of  free  exhibitions, 
scholarships,  and  bursaries,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
education,  and  providing  means  for  the  advancement  of 
children  of  special  talent,  irrespective  of  their  position  in 
life,  to  the  highest  distinction,  the  arrangements  already 
agreed  upon  show  that  the  Committee  has  not  been  back- 
ward in  this  important  matter.  There  are  one  hundred 
entrance  exhibitions  to  the  Central  Higher  School,  and 
one  hundred  bursaries,  while  the  various  scholarships  are 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  vexed  question  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  teachers  has,  of  course,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  who  have  submitted  proposals, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  training  coUege  with  a  hostel 
or  hostels  attached,  "so  as  to  meet  the  ever-growing  and 
pressing  need  for  a  better  supply  of  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  teachers  for  properly  staffing  both  Council  and 
Non-Provided  Schools."  Other  local  authorities  have 
been  invited  to  join  in  the  scheme.  The  training  college 
is  to  be  linked  with  the  Sheffield  University  College,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  students  will 
become  graduates  of  the  New  University.  But  the  manage- 
ment is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  committee,  on 
which  representatives  of  other  local  authorities  sharing  in 
the  responsibility  \n\\  find  places. 

The  work  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  is  being  reorganised 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  certain  improvements  in 
the  arrangements  have  been  made.  That  there  is  really  no 
serious  shortage  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession 
is  shown  by  the  statement  in  the  report  :  In  the  ordinary 
classes  for  pupil-teachers  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  year 
91  pupil-teachers  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship, 
90  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  their  apprenticeship,  94  in 
the  first  year  (under  the  old  Regulations),  and  108  candi- 
dates on  probation.  There  were  also  105  students  in  the 
classes  for  pupil-teachers  who  completed  their  apprentice- 
ships in  December  1903,  and  who  will  enter  training 
colleges  in  September   1904. 

Evening  Classes. — There  are  thirty-one  district  centres 
in  the  city  at  which  evening  classes  have  been  carried  on, 
and  these  have  now  been  officially  classified  as  institutions 
for  secondary  education.  Several  large  firms  have  given 
most  important  encouragement  to  students  at  the  classes 
by  offering  special  inducements  to  those  who  attend  regu- 
larly, either  in  the  way  of  increased  pay  or  in  an  allowance  of 
time  to  apprentices.     Other  firms  have  offered  special  prizes. 

Elementary  Education. — Some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittees have  had  to  grapple  -ivith  in  administering  the 
Act  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  which  we 
take  from  the  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  Ele- 
mentary Education  : 

"  Details  of  administration  have  involved  the  expenditure 
of  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
members  of  both  the  School  Management  Sub-Committee 
and  the  Buildings  Sub-Committee,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
at  times  to  cope  with  the  pressure  of  work  needing  imme- 
diate attention,  but  it  is  confidently  beUeved  that  the 
system  which  has  been  inaugurated  will  bear  the  test  of 
time,  and  experience  will  show  what  further  improvements 
can  be  profitably  introduced." 


The  total  accommodation  in  Council  schools  and  other 
efficient  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  calculating  the 
latter  at  the  minimum  of  8  square  ft.  per  child,  is  81,992  ;  or 
if  the  space  is  calculated  in  all  schools  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Council  schools,  the  figure  is  78,039. 

Teachers. — The  Committee  record  with  gratification  that 
excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  generally, 
and  that  they  have  sho\vn  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  and  substantial  advancement 
of  the  children  under  their  charge.  Alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  so  that  the  rates  of 
remuneration  will  compare  favourably  with  other  large 
towns.  But  we  note  with  pleasure  that  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  all  teachers  who  prove  themselves  well  qualified 
and  give  satisfactory  service  will  be  entitled  to  regular 
advances  of  salary  without  regard  to  any  artificial 
classification. 

In  Short. — There  is  special  provision  for  the  training  of 
defective  children.  Experimental  science  lessons  are  given 
by  a  peripatetic  Science  Department. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  manual  instruction. 

Cooking  instruction  is  provided  for  all  girls  eleven  years 
old. 

Council  schools  and  non-provided  schools  have  a  common 
educational  year  ending  on  July  31. 

Rewards  and  certificates  are  given  for  regular  and 
punctual   attendance. 

Penny  banks,  to  the  number  of  139,  are  being  successfully 
conducted  in  Council  schools. 

Swimming  lessons  are  given  to  the  children  in  the 
Corporation  baths. 

School  libraries  and  museums  are  being  established  ; 
there  are  already  8930  books  in  circulation. 

No  fees  are  charged  in  non-provided  schools. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  85.8 
per  cent. 


German  Letter 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

We  are  late  in  giving  an  account  of  the  first  International 
Congress  for  School  Hygiene,  held  at  Nuremberg  in  the 
spring.  It  was  attended  by  about  fourteen  hundred 
persons,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
a  first  undertaking  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
exceedingly  stimulating,  especially  as  regards  the  papers 
read  and  the  hygienic  exhibition. 

We  can  only  here  briefly  specify  a  few  of  the  papers. 
Professor  Cohn  (Breslau),  a  veteran  in  the  department  of 
school  hygiene  so  far  as  ophthalmic  surgery  is  concerned, 
who  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  draw- 
public  attention  to  the  question  of  myopia,  spoke  of  the 
present  conditions  of  the  hygiene  of  the  eye,  and  of  what 
more  ought  to  be  done  in  its  interests.  During  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  able  actually  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  "  working  "  eyes,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 

Other  papers  dealt  with  transportable  school  pavilions 
as  the  school-houses  of  the  future  ;  -with  the  importance 
of  school  hygiene  for  women  and  the  family  (Frau  Pro- 
fessor Krukenberg  of  Kreuznach)  ;  with  the  proportion 
of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  a  paper  which  led  to  a 
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discussion  on  over-work  ;  with  the  hygiene  of  school- 
children's  clothing ;  with  the  danger  to  children  of  morbid 
conditions  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  calibre  of  the  in- 
spectorate or  masters,  such  as  came  to  light  in  the  so-called 
Dietmold  case ;  with  the  effects  of  alcoholism  on  the 
children  and  of  the  power  for  good  in  the  different  German 
provinces  of  the  international  anti-alcohol  leagues  ;  with 
the  conditions  of  hygienic  instruction  as  at  present  carried 
on  in  German  schools  ;  with  the  enlightenment  of  growing 
boys  and  girls  on  sex  matters,  a  paper  read  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
and  cure  of  sexual  diseases. 

A  very  important  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  SickLnger,  the 
chief  inspector  of  elementary  schools  in  Mannheim,  on 
the  "  special  classes  "  svstem  of  those  schools,  an  attempt 
to  organise  the  classes  with  reference  to  the  pupUs'  natural 
capability,  with  the  result  that  their  progress  is  greater 
than  under  the  usual  class  system. 

Dr.  Huppe,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  received  much  applause  for  his  admirable  paper 
on  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  in  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Lenbuscher,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Meiningen 
Government,  spoke  on  the  duty  of  the  physician  towards 
the  schools  ;  at  the  present  time  this  question  occupies 
in  Germany  the  chief  place  in  school  hygiene.  There  exists 
a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  appointing  Government, 
or  at  least  public,  physicians  to  all  the  schools.  Dr.  Samosch 
treated  of  the  influence  of  the  customary  school  games  on 
the  functions  of  the  heart  in  children  ;  the  well-known 
Frankfort  specialist,  Dr.  Bresgen,  of  the  chief  children's 
diseases  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  ears  ;  while  Dr.  Schmidt, 
the  well-known  physician  and  town-councillor  of  Bonn, 
together  with  Herr  Moller,  Inspector  of  Gymnastics 
(Altona),  spoke  on  gymnastic  exercises  and  children's 
games. 

Dr.  Breitung  (Coburg)  spoke  on  the  school  as  a  social 
and  political  factor  ;  Dr.  Hinzmann,  an  Ober-real  Head- 
master, on  the  advantages  of  unbroken  instruction,  a 
plan  by  means  of  which  the  afternoon  remains  free  ;  Dr. 
Mosse  on  the  above-mentioned  "special  classes"  system 
from  the  medical  point  of  view  ;  Dr.  Granpaer  on  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  fifty-seven  thousand  school-children 
in  Dresden  in  regard  to  lung  development,  and  on  separate 
school  desks  ;  Dr.  Engelhom  on  the  importance  of  psy- 
chology and  psycho-pathology  during  the  years  of  develop- 
ment ;  Dr.  Kielhorn  on  the  care  of  health  in  the  schools  for 
feeble-minded  children  ;  Dr.  Gutzmann  (Berlin)  on  the 
influence  of  the  school  on  stuttering  and  stammering  ; 
Dr.  Jessen  (Strassburg)  on  the  establishment  of  dental 
clinical  hospitals  in  connection  with  schools  as  of  inter- 
national importance  for  the  health  of  the  people  at  the 
present  time. 

Professor  Axel  Hartel  (Copenhagen)  spoke  on  co-educa- 
tion in  High  schools  ;  a  Munich  nerve  specialist  on  the 
relations  of  nervousness  and  feeble-mindedness  in  children  ; 
Dr.  Cron  on  moral  feeble-mindedness  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Rosenfeld  (Nuremberg)  spoke  on  schools  for  cripples, 
an  entirely  new  class  of  schools  of  a  medico-pedagogic 
character.  A  very  instructive  paper  treated  of  breathing 
exercises  and  their  use  in  life  and  in  the  school.  The  director 
of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Pomerania  gave 
his  experiences.  Professor  Dr.  Denker  (Erlangen)  spoke 
of  his  own  researches  into  the  power  of  hearing,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  among 


children  and  young  people.  Professor  Grufer  (University 
of  Munich)  gave  rules  for  the  incidence  of  daylight  in 
schools ;  while  a  Moscow  engineer  explained  the  system  of 
ventilation  by  means  of  filters  for  distributing  the  air. 

An  excellent  paper  by  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  v.  Forster 
(Nuremberg)  on  popular  education  and  school  hygiene 
brought  the  session  to  a  close. 

The  next  International  Congress  will  be  held  in  London 
in  August  1907,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton. 


Reviews 

The  Intrusion  of  Infallibility 
into  Text-Books  of  Science 


Now,  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 
Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive  ; 
Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 
Match  me  :  we  all  surmise, 
They  this  thing,  and  I  that  :  whom  shall  ray  soul 
believe  ? 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  :  R.  Browning. 

The  argument  was  advanced  in  a  previous  article  in 
this  magazine  (Vol.  I.,  p.  42)  that,  as  a  rule,  text-books 
of  science  are  so  written  that  they  tend  to  perpetuate 
nescience  ;  to  use  words  applied  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  Autobiography,  to  established  systems  of  educa- 
tion, which  he  speaks  of  as  "  fundamentally  vicious  in 
their  manner,  whatever  their  matter  may  be,"  text- 
books "  encourage  submissive  receptivity  instead  of  inde- 
pendent activity."  This  certainly  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  the  elementary  treatises.  Indeed,  in  the 
article  referred  to,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  taught  by  books,  science  is  Uttle 
else  than  a  worthless  subject  in  schools  as  discipline. 
Yet  no  one  is  a  stronger  advocate  than  I  am  of  reading  : 
no  one  deplores  more  the  inability  to  read  wisely  and 
widely  which  almost  every  boy  shows  when  he  comes 
up  to,  and  when  at  college.  But  I  believe  the  fault  to 
be  in  the  book  rather  than  in  the  boy  :  the  boy,  after  all, 
has  healthy  instincts  and  appetites  and  is  willing  to 
read  readable  books;  his  innate  common  sense  rebels, 
however,  against  the  scrappy,  indeterminate  manner  in 
which  the  information  is  presented  to  him  in  the  average 
text-book  ;  he  sees  that  he  can  gain  no  true  under- 
standing of  the  subject  from  it,  just  as  in  geography 
and  history  he  feels  that  he  gains  little  by  learning 
place-names  or  dates.  In  chemistry,  for  example,  he 
is  not  much  helped  by  the  cookery-book-receipt  style 
of  information  which  the  text-book  affords  him  ;  he 
is  vaguely  aware  that  the  treatment  the  subject  receives 
is  eminently  formal  and  unimaginative.  And  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof— generations  of 
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students  have  been  brought  up  upon  text-books,  with 
what  result  ?  With  the  result  that  the  vast  majority 
have  had  no  scientific  instincts  whatever  implanted  in 
them.  And  this  is  in  no  way  surprising.  Although 
one  of  our  chief  objects  in  teaching  science  is  to  train 
our  pupils  to  be  argumentative  and  to  understand  what 
constitutes  proof,  no  text-book  is  argumentative  ;  wdth 
rare  exceptions  they  are  frankly  dogmatic,  notwith- 
standing that  dogma  is  anathema  in  science.  It  must 
be  confessed,  in  short,  that  the  books  we  put  into 
beginners'  hands,  when  not  positively  harmful,  are  of 
little  value  except  as  repertories  of  facts,  as  collections 
of  tit-bits  ;  there  is  no  logic  in  most  of  them,  no  insight 
into  the  underljdng  method.  That  such  should  be  the 
case — that  text-books  are  what  they  are — is  the  best 
possible  proof  that  we  have  not  ourselves  really  learnt 
what  scientific  method  is ;  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  teach  it.  The  attempt  to  introduce  sound 
practical  methods  into  school  practice  has  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against,  owing  to  public  indifference 
and  the  ignorance  of  school  and  university  authorities : 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all  is  not  of  our  own  making.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  need  for  suitable  books  to  help  the  work 
forward  ;  the  movement  will  be  a  failure  unless  we 
can  displace  almost  all  that  are  in  use  and  put  real 
bibles  in  their  place.  It  is  time  it  were  realised  that 
a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  our  profession  and 
that  some  effort  were  made  to  meet  it. 

Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
considering  how  low  is  the  nervous  organisation  of  fishes, 
it  was  unlikely  that  they  should  be  able  to  discriminate 
so  nicely  as  the  current  ideas  respecting  artificial  flies 
imply  ;  and  that  on  systematically  testing  the  belief 
in  local  flies  on  various  lochs  and  rivers,  he  found  it 
baseless.     He  says  : 

"  This  experience  furnished  me  with  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  uncritical  habits  of  thought  characteristic 
not  of  the  common  people  only  but  of  those  who  have 
received  university  educations.  For  in  every  case  I 
have  found  highly  cultivated  men — professors  and 
others  such — accepting  without  hesitation  the  dogmas 
of  keepers  and  gillies  concerning  the  flies  of  the  river. 
Always  their  assigned  reason  is  that  these  dogmas  express 
the  results  of  experience.  But  inquiry  would  show  that 
those  who  utter  them  have  never  established  them  by 
comparisons  of  numerical  results.  They  simply  repeat 
and  act  upon  what  they  have  been  told  by  their  prede- 
cessors, never  dreaming  of  methodically  testing  their 
predecessors'  statements  by  trying  whether,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  other  colours  and  mixtures  of  colours 
would  not  answer  as  well.  The  delusion  results  from 
pursuing  what,  in  inductive  logic,  is  called  the  method 
of  agreement  and  not  checking  its  results  by  the  method 
of  difference." 

Unfortunately  in  these  days  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  highly  cultivated  men  to  pursue 
almost  exclusively  the  method  of  agreement ;  true 
independence  and  breadth  of  judgment  seem  to  be 
among  the  rarest  of  qualities.     If  the  method  of  differ- 


ence were  more  widely  used,  educational  problems 
might  be  more  easOy  solved  than  appears  likely  to  be 
the  case  under  present  conditions.  For  example,  the 
universal  confidence  in  the  bibliopteric  fly  might  be 
disturbed  ;  the  beUef  in  the  superabundant  merits  of 
the  long  used,  monochromatic,  classic  fly  might  give 
place  to  trust  in  one  made  of  a  sober  mixture  more  in 
harmony  with  general  surroundings,  although  perhaps 
less  elegant  in  form  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  real  skill 
in  tying  such  flies  might  be  more  generally  aimed  at. 

But  even  in  science  the  tendency  to  follow  fashion  is 
overmastering.  Led  by  Liebig  and  entranced  by  suc- 
cess, chemists  for  a  long  time  could  think  of  but  little 
else  except  the  organic  side  of  their  profession  ;  nowa- 
days physical  chemistry  is  the  prevailing  fashion : 
various  new  flies  have  been  introduced  to  notice  and 
their  advocates  cannot  say  enough  in  their  praise ; 
indeed,  they  would  almost  compel  us  by  royal  edict 
to  use  them. 

Professor  Jones'  Elements  of  Chemistry*  is  put  forth 
in  advertisement  of  the  new  patent  ionic  fly  :  on  this 
account  it  will  doubtless  find  its  use  and  be  appreciated 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  its  author  ;  but  the 
question  to  be  considered  here  is — is  it  a  healthy,  is  it 
a  safe  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  beginner  ?  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  not.  The  object  which  Pro- 
fessor Jones  has  had  in  view  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preface  to  his  book.  He  points  out  that  the  new 
physical  chemistry  is  come  into  existence  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  that  generalisations  have  been 
reached  which  fundamentally  affect  the  whole  science  ; 
some  of  these  can,  and  he  thinks  should  be,  introduced 
very  early  in  the  study  of  the  science.  In  the  forefront 
he  places  "  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  which 
to-day  is  as  well  established  as  many  of  our  laws  of 
nature  ;  it  has  shown  us  that  it  is  the  ions  and  not  the 
atoms  which  are  the  active  agents  chemically.  If  we 
ask  the  question,  why  continue  to  teach  chemistry  from 
a  purely  atomic  standpoint  after  it  has  been  shown  not 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  facts  ?  about  the  only  answer 
is  that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  simpler  than  the  chemistry 
of  ions.  .  .  .  Further,  since  we  know  that  the  ion  and 
not  the  atom  or  the  molecule  is  the  factor  which  enters 
into  most  chemical  reactions,  we  should  insist  upon  it 
because  it  is  true." 

This  ultra-dogmatic  didactic  tone  is  adopted  through- 
out the  book :  ions  are  everywhere  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  articles  of  commerce. 

No  protest  can  be  too  strong  against  such  an  attitude, 
against  such  a  method  of  teaching.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  what  "  laws  of  Nature  "  are  thought 
of — in  what  respect  the  atomic  standpoint  has  been 
shown  not  to  be  in  accord  with  the  facts  ?  How  we 
know  that  the  ion  is  the  factor,  &c.  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  is  one  which  applies  only  to  acids,   bases 

*  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Harry  C.  Jones,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopliins  University. 
343  pages.     New  Yorli :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1903. 
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and  salts,  which  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be 
apphcable  generally ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  an 
alternative  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  substances 
to  which  it  is  apphcable  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  assert  more  of  it  than  that  it 
affords  a  plausible  explanation  of  a  certain  class  of 
phenomena.  To  say  that  "  we  should  insist  upon  it 
because  it  is  true  "  is  unjustifiable.  In  any  case,  the 
language  of  a  papal  encychcal  is  unsuitable  in  a  text- 
book of  science. 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  is  largely  a 
consequence  of  text-book  teaching — if  not  to  some 
extent  of  clever  log  rolling :  the  advocates  of  the 
hypothesis  have  declined  hitherto  to  take  the  facts 
generally  into  account ;  they  have  behaved  as  the 
upholders  of  a  religious  faith.  Whether  the  hypothesis 
be  proved  ultimately  to  be  true  or  false,  dogmatic 
insistence  on  its  acceptance  is  out  of  place.  Students 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  main  arguments  for 
and  against,  and  led  as  far  as  possible  to  appreciate 
their  bearing  ;  they  would  then  be  receiving  scientific 
training;  as  it  is,  they  are  being  taught  but  to  lisp 
shibboleths. 

Spencer,  speaking  of  the  discussion  on  Spontaneous 
Generation  before  the  British  Association,  remarked: 
•'  While  believing  that  such  genesis  originally  took  place 
naturally,  under  conditions  which  no  longer  exist,  they 
find  no  evidence  that  it  takes  place  now ;  and  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  likely  to  take  place  now.  And  here 
let  me  add,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
the  veritably  scientific  man  will  not  accept  evidence 
which,  though  plausible,  is  open  to  doubt ;  even  when 
it  supports  an  hypothesis  he  accepts."  It  were  meet 
the  schools  should  remember  this.  The  "veritably 
scientific  man  "  is  a  veritable  rara  avis,  dangerously  near 
extinction. 

Hypotheses  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  advance  of 
inquiry :  but  it  is  one  thing  for  the  scientific  worker  to 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  for  a  time  even  by  wildly 
improbable  ideas;  quite  another,  when  enamoured  of 
the  use  of  such  ideas,  to  adopt  the  language  of  infal- 
hbility  in  reporting  results.  Our  object  being  to  develop 
character,  we  shall  do  well  to  leave  science  out  of 
education  altogether  if  we  cannot  avoid  teaching 
dogmatically ;  the  fourth  R— reasoning— will  never  be 
taught  so  long  as  books  written  on  such  lines  are  used 
as  text-books. 

Little  space  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  second 
work  on  my  list :  *  but  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  described 
as  eminently  "  tit-bitty "  and  superficial,  yet  quite 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  person.  A  Christian  spirit 
pervades  its  pages.  The  treatment  which  is  given  to 
the  ionic  hypothesis  is  at  least  temperate  and  guarded. 
When  we  read  :  "  Many  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  electrolysis.  According  to  the  theory  now 
generally  held,  &c.  "—we  feel  we  are  at  least  at  hberty 

♦  Deictiptive  Chtmistry,  Part  I.,  488 pages;  Part  II.,  Experiments, 
96  pages  +  index  26  pages.  By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D.,  State 
Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass.  London  :  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
1904. 


to  think  that  the  latest  may  possibly  go  the  way  of 
earlier  theories,  not  ordered  to  accept  it  as  true  un- 
deniably. 

H.  E.  A. 


Greek  Sculpture' 


Dr.  von  Mach  in  his  preface  defines  the  scope  of  his 
book  by  sa>dng  that  it  is  intended  for  the  artist  and  the 
general  reader.  Such  an  aim,  in  regard  to  Greek  sculp- 
ture, requires  of  an  author  two  things  :  first,  that  he 
should  make  clear  by  what  means  and  with  what  limita- 
tions it  achieves  its  ends ;  and  secondly,  that  he  should 
present  it  in  its  historical  development  and  forestall 
the  error  into  which  untutored  minds  fall,  that  every 
Greek  statue  is  regarded,  or  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a 
masterpiece.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Dr.  Von 
Mach  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  and  that  his  book  can 
be  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as  a  good  intro- 
duction to  a  delightful  study.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
and  the  many  illustrations,  from  photographs,  are 
excellent. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
deals  with  general  principles,  and  the  second  is  chiefly 
historical.     There  seems  to  be  a  httle  overlapping  here, 
and  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to 
relegate   the   chapter   on   "Early  Art   Conditions"    to 
the  second  part.     The  first  part  deals  with  the  Relation 
of  Greek  Art  to  Nature,  the  Artist  and  his  Public,  the 
Relation  of    Sculpture   to  Architecture,  Colouring  and 
Material,  and  so  forth.     In  comparing  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  nude,  it  is  well  said  that  "  nobility  of  mind 
and  of  body  often  are  closely  connected,  and  since  the 
noblest  minds  are  hardly  to   be  found  among  the  pro- 
fessional models,  the  noblest  bodies  are  rarely  represented. 
Some  of  the  coarseness  of  the  nude  in  modem  art  is 
perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  artists  are  obliged 
to  copy  accurately  the  best  models  attainable,  instead 
of  being  able  to  form  by  observation  of  the  noblest 
bodies  their  own  refined  mental  images."     The  chapter 
on  high  and  low  relief  is  very  well  done.     In  treating 
of  the  Early  Art  Conditions,  the  author  naturally  makes 
use   of   the  Apollo   and  the  Athene   Series.     Surely  it 
would  have  been  a  gain  if  the  gradual  progress  of  skill 
in  these  early  sculptors   had   been  more  clearly  repre- 
sented by  the  order  of  the  plates.     We  miss,    by  the 
way,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Apollos,  the  legless 
Ptoian  statue.     That  the  so-called  Athene  statues  were 
not  priestesses  but  worshippers  seems  to  be  proved  both 
by  the  typical  character  of    the  features  and  by  the 
outstretched  arm  as  of    one   offering  a  gift.     Without 
containing    much   that  is   original.   Part   I.   is   a  clear 
and    sufficient    statement    of    general    principles.     The 
author  is  hampered  rather  than  aided  by  his  philosophy 
when  he  says  that  the  artists  "  knew  how  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  objective  and  of  subjective  nature."     AU 

*  Greek  Sculpture,  its  Spirit  and  Prindplcs.  By  Edmund  von 
Mach,  Ph.D.,  xviii  +  357  pages,  with  numerous  plates.  (Ginn 
and  Co.     15s.  net.) 
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that  is  here  meant  is  that  they  knew  how  to  make  use 
of  an  optical  illusion. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture 
from  the  time  when  the  Greek  artists  began  to  produce 
veritable  works  of  art  to  the  time  which  is  often  vaguely 
called  the  Decadence,  and  which  the  author  somewhat 
fancifull}'  calls  the  Autumn  Days.  Any  reader  who 
studies  these  chapters  wiU  be  adequately  equipped  to 
understand  and  to  admire  the  great  examples  of  Greek 
Art.  The  chief  feature  in  this  part  of  the  book  is 
naturally  the  discussion  of  the  Parthenon  Sculptures, 
and  what  is  said  about  these  is  well  said.  It  seems 
to  us  strange  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Brunn's  inter- 
pretation of  the  figures  on  the  left  side  of  the  east 
pediment,  an  interpretation  which  alone  of  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  gives  unity  to  the  whole 
group.  According  to  Brunn,  the  Theseus  is  a  geo- 
graphical convention  representing  Olympus,  who  faces 
the  rising  sun  and  receives  his  first  rays  ;  the  sitting 
figures  to  the  spectator's  right  are  the  Horse  who  keep 
the  gates  of  Olympus,  and  they  have  just  sped  forth 
Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  who  comes  forward  to 
proclaim,  as  it  were,  urbi  et  orbi,  the  momentous  tidings 
of  the  birth  of  Athene.  To  one  lover  of  mountains,  at 
least,  this  interpretation  of  the  Theseus  carries  con- 
viction ;  there  is  in  the  figure  the  calm  and  the  strength 
and  the  massive  contours  of  the  mountain  Genius. 
And  if  this  be  Olympus,  it  follows  at  once  that  the 
companion  figures  are  the  guardian  Horae  and  Iris. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  Doryphorus,  Dr.  von  Mach 
seems  to  us  not  to  bear  in  mind  sufficiently  that  our 
statue  is  a  Roman  copy.  We  agree  with  him  that  the 
Lemnia  is  a  work  of  the  Phidian  age,  but  he  seems  to  be 
a  little  too  dogmatic  in  speaking  of  Furtwangler's 
hypothesis  as  a  "  discovery."  In  discussing  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  he  bases  a  theory  as  to  the  position  of  the  lost 
right  arm,  upon  the  little  depression  in  the  muscle 
above  the  right  breast,  apparently  supposing  that  this 
depression  does  not  exist  except  when  the  arm  is  brought 
at  right  angles  across  the  body.  A  simple  experiment 
with  his  own  body  will  convince  him  that  the  muscle 
(the  sterno-mastoid,  which  forks  just  over  the  breast) 
shows  this  depression  whenever  the  arm  is  stretched 
downward  with  the  upper  part  close  to  the  breast  and 
the  muscles  tense  as  in  use.  Dr.  von  Mach  seems  to  us 
too  scrupulous  in  refusing  to  speak  of  "  schools  "  of 
Sculpture  :  any  attempt  to  localise  these  schools,  the 
5iginetan,  the  Spartan,  and  the  rest  of  them,  leads,  as  he 
says,  to  error,  but  when  properly  understood  the  terms  do 
distinguish  certain  distinguishable  tendencies,  and  con- 
duce to  clearness  of  thought  and  exposition.  We  could 
have  wished  to  see  some  illustrations  of  later  genre 
pictures  like  the  well-known  Boy  and  Goose ;  they 
illustrate  a  little  noticed  and  interesting  field  of  Greek 
Art.  It  is,  however,  ungracious  to  complain  where 
much  is  so  excellently  done,  and  for  one  omission  we 
are  grateful — the  author  has  had  the  courage  to  leave 
out  the  Venus  dei  Medici,  which  the  general  public 
are  prone  to  regard  as  the  masterpiece  of  Greek  Art. 

"  Autochthonous  "   should    replace   "  authocthonos  " 


on  page  32,  unless  the  latter  is  the  American  spelling. 
The  sentence  "  the  figures  are  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
one  back  of  the  other  "  puzzled  us  for  a  long  time 
until  we  divined  that  "  back  of "  meant  "  behind." 
Surely,  on  more  consideration,  the  author  will  chscover 
that  in  a  book  dealing  with  things  Hellenic  there  is  no 
room  for  the  doggerel  quoted  on  page  265  : 

"When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean. 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar,"&c. 

In  dismissing  this  book  with  a  hearty  wish  for  its 
success,  we  must  say  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the 
beautiful  illustrations.  There  are  some  seventy  full- 
page  plates,  and  from  first  to  last,  from  the  Madonna- 
like Demeter  of  Cnidos  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  wonderful  sculptures  from  the  Alexander  Sarco- 
phagus on  one  of  the  last  pages,  they  are  a  sheer  dehght. 
As  the  eye  travels  from  one  to  another  of  these  pictures 
of  the  old  gods  one  recalls  again  and  again  the  reverent 
words  in  which  Dio  Chrysostomus  speaks  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  :  "  Whosoever  is  sick  and  heavy  in  his 
heart,  whosoever  has  lived  through  many  sorrows 
and  troubles,  so  that  kindly  sleep  no  longer  visits  his 
pillow — let  him  but  stand  before  this  image  ;  he  will, 
I  deem,  forget  liis  troubles,  one  and  all,  and  will  recover." 

S.  O.  A. 

The  Story  of  Arithmetic  * 

We  wish  all  reviewing  were  as  pleasant  as  the  task 
of  going  through  Miss  Cunnington's  book  and  trying 
to  give  others  a  taste  of  its  quality.  Her  objec.  is 
to  enable  "  the  learner  to  appreciate  some  of  its  many 
points  of  interest,  and  to  have  a  more  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  subject  as  a  whole,"  and  in  our  opinion 
she  has  amply  realised  it.  We  wish  that  we  could 
think  her  wholly  in  the  right  when  she  adds  :  "It  is 
now  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  the  study  of  any 
subject,  if  pursued  beyond  the  rudiments,  should  involve 
a  knowledge  of  its  history."  We  are  afraid  that  this 
agreement  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  we  could  wish. 
Is  it  ever  agreed  as  yet  that  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
should  involve  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  ?  We  hope  that  this  knowledge  may  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  no  less  important  a  qualification 
of  a  good  teacher  than  the  present  requirements  of 
examination  bodies,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  good 
time  has  yet  come.  Possibly,  however,  the  use  of  the 
perfect  tense  in  the  following  extract  from  another 
writer  marks,  as  in  a  famous  line  of  the  Mneid,  the  close 
of  an  epoch  :  "  Perhaps  no  single  subject  of  elementary 
instruction  has  suffered  so  much  from  lack  of  scholar- 
ship on  the  part  of  those  who  teach  it  as  mathematics. 
Arithmetic  is  universally  taught  in  schools,  but  almost 
invariably  as  the  art  of  mechanical  computation  only." 
The  true  significance  and  the  symbolism  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  are  concealed  from  pupil  and  teacher 

*  The  Story  of  Arithmetic.    A  Short  History  of  its  Origitt  and  De- 
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alike.  The  work  before  us  is  both  a  sign  that  this 
state  of  things  is  passing  away  and  a  substantial  help 
to  those  who  wish  to  speed  its  parting. 

Miss  Cunnington  claims  for  her  subject  that  it  is  "  full  of 
interest  and  not  untouched  with  romance,"  and  adds : 
"The  interest  and  romance  are  closely  connected  with 
human  progress  now  in  one  race  and  clime,  now  in 
another."  We  remember  once  hearing  a  most  interesting 
paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Heppel,  On  the  Use  of  History  in 
Teaching  Mathematics,  and  regret  that  we  cannot  find  a 
copy  of  it  to  glance  through  again  on  the  present  occasion. 
As  far  as  we  remember,  its  aim  was  to  show  how  history 
could  be  made  use  of  to  relieve  the  supposed  tedium  of 
the  mathematical  class-room.  Miss  Cunnington  seems 
to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  treat  her  subject  as  a 
branch  of  that  Kultiirgeschichte  which  aims  at  training 
the  young  citizen  for  his  work  in  the  present  by  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  past.  She  describes  the  growth  of  the 
blade  and  ear  of  that  full  com  on  which  we  are  now 
brought  up.  It  is  a  book  which  every  headmaster 
should  add  to  the  reference  library  of  his  mathematical 
staff  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Ball's  Short  History 
of  Mathematics.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  early  history  of  numeration  and  notation,  and  of 
the  various  sets  of  units  incorporated  in  the  "  tables  " 
of  money,  weights,  and  measurement.  Of  the  remaining 
half,  about  eighty  pages  deal  with  the  development  of 
Arithmetic  as  an  art  and  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, including  one  chapter  on  old  Enghsh  text-books 
and  another  very  suggestive  one  on  "  A  Modem  Text- 
Book."  Some  chapters  are  added  dealing  with  Folk- 
lore, Arithmetic  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture. We  were  about  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
latter  might  have  been  spared,  but  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  delightful  thatcher's  bill  on  page  107, 
quoted  from  Miss  Jekyll's  Wood  and  Garden,  as  made  up 
and  delivered  January  1900,  was  too  good,  and  too 
likely  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind  recorded,  to  be  lightly 
omitted.     Here  it  is  : 

iixxx-r,  iixxxx-iiA,  iiiiAXX,  iixx. 

We  commend  the  discovery  of  the  system  employed 
as  a  useful  exercise  to  those  skilful  in  the  solution  of 
the  so-called  "  ten-minute  conundrums,"  given  that 
the  total  is  £4  5s.  There  are  many  other  good  things 
in  the  book  which  we  should  like  to  quote  did  space 
permit.  On  two  little  points  we  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture a  criticism.  As  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  is  men- 
tioned, and  also  the  decomposition  of  cubes  into  arith- 
metical progressions  (problem  9),  his  famous  theorem 
i^  -f  2^  -f  3^  .  .  .  +  «^  =  (I  +  2  -f  3  .  .  .  +  w)2  might 
with  advantage  have  been  mentioned  as  interesting  in 
itself  and  deducible  on  the  decomposition.  As  to  the 
statement  (p.  ill)  that  "  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
the  name  of  this  ancient  philosopher  (Pythagoras)  is 
still  preserved  somewhere  in  connection  with  his 
favourite  subject.  In  the  quiet  country  districts  of 
Italy,  the  multiplication  table  is  known  as  the  Tavola 
Pitagorica,"  we  may  mention  that  a  few  feet  away  from 


us  hangs  a  card  multiplication  table  headed,  "  Table 
de  Pythagore  elevee  jusqu'a  gg  fois  gg.  Par  A. 
Desteract,  Rue  Menilmontant,  114,  a  Paris." 

A  collection  of  problems  of  historic  interest,  and 
seven  full-page  diagrams  giving  information  in  a 
succinct  tabular  form,  are  added.  The  diagram  might 
with  advantage  be  reproduced  or  enlarged  and  hung 
up  in  the  mathematical  class-room.  A  good  index 
crowns  this  excellent  work. 

E.  M.  L. 


Minor  Notices 

Elementary     Mensuration.     By     G.     T.     Chivers.     (Long- 
mans.    5s.) 

A  very  thorough  treatise,  which  extends  to  such  solids 
as  the  Conicoids,  Conic  Spindles,  and  Unbulae,  reminding  us 
of  the  massive  treatise  of  Hutton.  Land  surveying  is, 
however,  omitted.  The  use  of  Logarithms  seems  to  be 
ignored  throughout,  though  we  should  have  thought  that 
few  students  would  nowadays  be  allowed  to  undertake 
practical  calculations  such  as  those  here  treated  without 
being  trained  to  the  use  of  4  fig.  Logs.  The  book  is  fur- 
nished with  useful  tables  of  constants,  and  metric  equivalents 
with  rough  approximations  are  supplied.  There  is  a 
profusion  of  boldly  executed  diagrams  and  neatly  worked 
model  examples.  Numerous  sets  of  examples  are  given 
for  exercise  ;  two  hundred  out  of  the  one  thousand  four 
hundred  of  these  being  miscellaneous. 

Senior  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  T.   F.   G. 
Dexter,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  A.  H.  Garlick,  B.A.     (4s.  6d.) 

A  serviceable  treatise  of  over  five  hundred  and  fifty 
closely  printed  pages,  containing  three  chapters  on  Mensu- 
ration. Attention  is  given  to  theory  and  "  the  aid  of 
Algebra  and  Geometry  has  not  been  eschewed."  We 
agree  with  the  authors  that  "  both  subjects  are  necessary 
auxiliaries  if  Arithmetic  is  to  be  progressive."  We  are 
glad  to  notice  the  presence  of  a  chapter  on  Logarithms, 
with  its  accompanying  tables  of  4  figure  Logs,  and  anti- 
logs.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Evolution  which,  now  that 
cube  root  is  dropping  out  of  examination  requirements, 
will  not  be  much  read.  We  do  not  think  Horner's  method, 
with  the  abbreviations  and  contractions  it  renders  possible, 
adequately  presented,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
not  recommended  "for  the  special  cases  given"  of  cube 
and  fifth  root.  The  authors  seem,  moreover,  to  give  as 
the  "ordinary  method  "  Horner  with  superfluous  cyphers 
omitted  as  any  practical  calculator  would  omit  them  after 
the  first  explanations.  Is  there  any  other  method  but 
Horner's  which  in  the  space  of  this  notice  would  extract 
the  cube  root  of  696,536,483,318,640,035,073,641,037  to 
five  decimal  spaces  ? 

We  add  the  result  for  those  who  would  Ukc  to  practise 
Horner  or  any  other  method,  viz.  886437165.39328. 

Logarithms  for  Beginners.     By  C.   W.   Pick  worth.     (Whit- 
taker.      IS.) 

This  little  treatise  seems  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
have  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  logarithms  by  themselves. 
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Its  price  is  very  small  compared  with  the  information 
given,  especially  as  it  provides  4-figure  tables  of  Logs  and 
antUogs. 

An  Algebra  for  Junior  Forms.     By  R.  B.  Morgan.     (Relfe 
Bros.) 

A  well-written  little  treatise  extending  to  Quadratic 
Equations.  Graphs  are  introduced  and  adequately  treated 
as  those  who  have  used  the  author's  Elementary  Graphs 
would  expect.  We  commend  especially  the  care  with 
which  the  solution  of  equations  is  shown  to  be  based  on 
axioms.  Too  often  the  process  is  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  rule-of-thumb.  The  author  omits  much  tedious  work 
which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  elementary,  and 
thus  gets  on  the  late  parts  more  rapidly.  E.  M.  L. 

Elements   of   Electromagnetic    Theory.      By  S.    J.    Bamett, 

Ph.D.     480   pp.       (New   York  :     The  Macmillan   Co. 

London  :    Macmillan    and    Co.,    Ltd.  1903.     12s.  6d. 
nett.) 

This  book,  which  is  intended  as  an  introductory  treatise 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  seems 
to  us  one  which  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  The  author  deals  first  with  electrostatics  com- 
bining with  the  theor\'  its  application  in  the  case  of  con- 
densers and  the  more  important  measuring  instruments. 
Metallic  and  electrolytic  conduction  are  considered  rather 
briefly,  and  there  follows  a  chapter  on  thermal  and  voltaic 
E.M.F.'s.  Electromagnetic  theory  occupies  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  the  subject  of  the  flux  of  electromagnetic 
energy  and  electric  waves  being  dealt  with  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  author  has  adopted  throughout  Mr.  Heavi- 
side's  system  of  "rational  "  unity  instead  of  the  "irra- 
tional ' '  system  in  more  common  use  :  the  relations  between 
the  systems  are  explained  and  tabulated  in  chapter  xiv. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  at  an  exposition  of  the  modern 
"  election  "  theory  which  is  only  briefly  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  chapter  x.  The  treatment  throughout  is  at  once 
vigorous  and  concise,  and,  without  being  in  itself  too  difficult, 
is  such  as  should  prove  a  great  help  to  the  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  more  advanced  treatises  and  of  papers  on  electro- 
magnetic theory. 

Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Structural  Members.      By  R.  E. 
Woods,  M. I.e. E.     (Edward  Arnold.     10s.  6d.) 

To  the  young  engineer  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  shall  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  stresses  to  which  the  members  of  machines  and 
structures  are  subjected,  and  of  the  behaviour  under  the 
stresses  of  the  materials  of  which  the  members  are  con- 
structed. 

Any  book,  therefore,  which  clearly  and  concisely  sets  forth 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  determination 
of  these  stresses  and  the  effects  they  produce  must  prove 
useful  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Mr.  Wood's  book,  with  certain  limitations,  fulfils  these 
requirements. 

The  text  has  been  written  with  care,  the  proofs  are 
concise  but  sufficiently  full  to  enable  an  average  student 
who  has  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics 
to  follow  them,  and  the  diagrams  are  clearly  drawn, 


It  should  prove  of  real  value  to  students  of  engineering 
colleges,  the  more  advanced  day  and  evening  engineering 
students  of  the  Technical  Schools  and  to  those  preparing 
for  examinations  similar  to  those  conducted  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers. 

To  teachers  and  private  students  it  will  be  particularly 
helpful  as  the  order  of  the  chapters  is  well  arranged,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  weU-chosen  examples  with 
answers.  The  practical  designer  will  find  the  book  useful 
for  reference. 

The  paragraphs  on  wind  pressures  in  the  light  of  recent 
experiments,  and  those  on  the  position  of  loads  for  the 
maximum  stress  in  the  members  of  lattice  girder  bridges 
both  for  uniformly  distributed  loads  and  concentrated 
wheel  loads,  require  modification  ;  and  we  think  the  para- 
graph on  the  theory  of  earth  pressures  on  retaining  walls 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  student  is  left  with  no  idea  as  to 
the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  fi,  and  the  simpler 
Rankine  formula  for  P.  deduced  as  a  rider  to  chapter  iv., 
would  probably  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended. 

The  Local  Examination  Physiography.     By  W.   J.   Perry, 
M.A.,   LL.D.    166  pp."^(London  :      Relfe   Bros.   Ltd. 

2S.) 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  tliis  book 
introduces  students  to  the  -^ry  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  the  earth,  the  sky  and  the  sea.  The  author 
imparts  valuable  instruction  upon  these  matters,  but  the 
book  has  a  number  of  literary  defects  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  in  subsequent  editions.  Without  mentioning 
all  the  shortcomings  we  have  noticed,  we  may  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  blemishes  of  the  book.  It  opens  with  the 
sentence,  "The  earth  on  which  we  live  resembles  a  huge 
orange."  Now  the  earth  resembles  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  know  what  the  author  intended  to  say,  but  in  a  scientific 
book,  and  in  a  book  intended  for  young  people,  he  should 
have  been  particularly  careful  to  say  more  precisely  what 
he  did  mean,  and  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
mere  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  the  tfiird  paragraph 
of  the  book  we  have  another  example  of  loose  writing,  for 
we  are  told  that  "  When  out  at  sea  in  a  vessel  the  horizon 
is  always  circular."  The  author  knows  that  the  horizon 
never  is  out  at  sea  in  a  vessel,  and  he  would  be  well  advised 
if  he  re-wrote  this  sentence  for  the  next  edition  of  his 
book.  Another  example  of  imperfect  English  occurs  on 
page  57,  where  we  read  that  "  When  the  water  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  cavern,  it  comes  to  a  region  of  less  pres- 
sure, and  probably  cooler."  On  page  90  we  are  told  that 
"  The  intermediate  layers  are  partly  snow  and  partly  ice, 
and  is  called  Neve  (Neve)  or  Fim."  There  is  evidence  here 
of  a  dislocation  in  the  type,  and  this  may  have  caused 
these  two  errors,  but  in  any  case  the  merest  glance  at  the 
page  should  have  served  for  their  detection.  We  will 
mention  but  one  more  blemish  of  this  Idnd.  It  appears  on 
page  124.  "  Mr.  Darwin  has  suggested  that  each  atoll 
begun  as  a  fringing  reef."  Many  of  the  diagrams  are  crude 
and  puerile.  Although  there  never' has  been  a  time  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  obtain  the  servicesof  competent  draughts- 
men, yet  some  of  these  diagrams  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
by   an   ill-taught   school   boy.     The   book   concludes   with 
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questions  which  have  been  set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations  in  past  years. 


London  at  School:  The  Story  of  the  School  Board,  1870- 
1904.  By  Hugh  B.  Philpott.  Illustrated.  (Unwin. 
6s.) 

This  is  not  likely  to  prove  the  definitive  history  of  the 
body  which  ceased  to  exist  on  May  i.  It  is  weighty 
because  it  is  printed  on  thick,  shiny  paper  ;  but  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  paper  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
excellence  in  the  pictures.  On  the  contrarv,  the  illus- 
trations on  pp.  117  and  197,  for  example,  are  very  badly 
reproduced,  and  the  rest  are  not  much  better.  Then, 
of  all  books  in  the  world,  it  fails  to  provide  an  index, 
indispensable  though  it  would  seem  in  a  volume  which 
deals  with  a  record  of  varied  work  extending  over  thirty- 
four  years.  That  the  author  spells  Shakespeare  "  Shake- 
spear  "  may  be  reckoned  a  minor  offence,  but  among  the 
sins  of  omission  is  a  list  of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  upon  the  Board.  It  is  inevitable,  we  suppose, 
that  in  the  shadow  of  the  supersession  of  the  ad''hoc  Board 
Mr.  Philpott  should  write  as  a  partisan  ;  but  even  par- 
tisanship does  not  justify  the  addition  of  the  following 
moral  to  his  "  story,"  if  he  intends  his  book  to  be  taken 
as  a  serious  contribution  to  history  :  "  And  the  reward 
for  these  unparalleled  services  is — extinction.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  a  measure  of  educational  reform  was  badly 
needed.  .  .  .  And  the  first  step  towards  this  most  desir- 
able end  is  to  fling  aside  with  contempt  the  splendid 
instrument  of  educational  progress  which  has  served  us 
so  well  in  the  past."  This  is  "bunkum,"  of  course.  It 
reminds  us  of  Anaximander,  and  his  theory  of  organic 
creation.'' 


English   Gothic   Architecture.     By    P.    H.    Ditchfield,   M.A. 
130  pp.     (London  :    J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     is.) 

To  trace  the  evolution  of  architecture  is  to  engage  in 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies,  and  though  the 
subject  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  merely  a 
question  of  stocks  and  stones,  the  story  of  the  development 
of  architecture  is  yet  of  such  intense  human  interest  that 
it  is  surprising  so  few  people  have  given  the  matter  any 
serious  consideration.  To  stand  in  a  great  cathedral  and 
to  feel,  as  one  does  feel  in  some  of  these  buildings,  that  the 
proportions  are  adjusted  with  such  nicety  that  to  alter 
any  of  them  would  be  to  spoil  the  effect,  and  to  feel  also 
that  the  smallest  detail  is  right  and  beautiful,  is  to  become 
conscious  of  being  in  touch  with  master  minds,  with  in- 
tellects manly  and  powerful,  and  vet  endowed  with  per- 
ceptions of  exquisite  delicacy.  Our  own  initiation  into 
the  story  of  Gothic  architecture  was  brought  about  by 
Bloxam's  charming  volumes,  and  we  have  much  for  which 
to  thank  those  delightful  books  ;  but  a  cheap  and  excellent 
treatise  like  this,  so  full  of  matter,  and  containing  such  a 
prodigality  of  useful  illustrations,  would  have  been  a  most 
welcome  companion,  when  the  reference  library  at  which 
we  read  Bloxam  was  not  available.  It  is  a  delightful 
little  volume,  and  we  can  imagine  the  present  generation 
of  architectural  students  looking  backwards  jn  a  few 
years  to  this  book  with  as  much  gratitude'as  we  now  look 
back  to  Bloxam's  alluring  pages. 


An  Introduction  to  the  'Republic  of  Plato.     By  William"^Bovd 
M.A.,  B.Sc.     (Sonnenschein.     2S.  6d.  nett.) 

Nettleship,  Bosanquet  and  Lewis  Campbell  are  among 
those  who  have  ^vritten  similar  books  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  hardly  feel  that  another  was  needed  so  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Campbell's  charming  little 
volume  {Plato's  Republic,  2S.).  Still,  if  the  publishers  are 
confident,  as  they  appear  to  be,  that  there  is  room  for 
Mr.  Boyd  to  introduce  fresh  students  to  Plato,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  grumble.  His  book  is  recast  from  lectures 
delivered  at  Glasgow  University,  but  is  singularly  free 
from  an  academic  or  an  ex  cathedra  tone.  There  are  no 
illustrations,  as  in  Campbell  ;  and,  though  some  refer- 
ences are  given  in  the  footnotes,  there  is  no  systematic 
attempt,  as  there  should  be  in  an  Introduction,  to  lead  the 
student  to  Plato  himself. 

A  Junior  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  Charles  Oman  and  Mary 
Oman.    vi.   -f   263    pp.     (London":     Edward    Arnold. 

2S.) 

The  authors  are  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  of  this 
kind  of  historv,  and  they  have  stated  in  the  preface  that 
"In  the  narrow  space  of  250  pages  much  compression  must 
necessarily  take  place."  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  write, 
suitably  for  children,  a  history  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years  in  250  small  pages  of  large  type  ;  but  while  Codes 
and  Regulations  ask  for  this  to  be  attempted  it  will  be 
attempted,  and  for  the  rest  we  may  say  that  this  book  is 
a  very  good  one  of  its  kind.  The  history  of  this  realm 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years  is  written  with  greater 
fulness  than  the  history  of  the  preceding  periods,  but  of 
the  book  generally  we  may  add  that,  hurried  from  name 
to  name  and  from  incident  to  incident,  it  is  not  possible 
to  become  really  interested  in  the  story  of  our  country, 
and  the  futility  of  this  kind  of  compression  is  particularly 
noticeable  in'the  treatment  of  the  death  of  Strafford  which 
the  exigencies  of  space  have  forced  upon  the  authors — 
no  doubt  against  their  own  inclinations.  When  one  reads 
this  truncated  account  of  the  incident  one  thinks  of  those 
other  descriptions  of  the  death  of  Strafford  ;  the  blessing 
of  Laud,  received  under  the  prison  window,  the  angry 
mob,  and  the  defiant  "  I  dare  look  death  in  the  face,  and 
I  hope  the  people  too."  One  recalls  also  the  tender  mes- 
sages sent  from  the  scaffold  to  his  wife  and  sister  and 
children,  naming^the  last  by  name — "  not  forgetting  my 
little  infant,  who  knows  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  cannot 
speak  for  itself.  God  speak  for  it  and  bless  it."  If  the 
story  is  worthy  to  be  told  at  all  it  is  worthy  to  be  told 
completely,  and  anything  else  tends  to  become  no^more 
than  an  inventory,  an  auctioneer's  catalogue,  a  mere 
mention  of  incidents  and  not  a  relation  of  them. 

Commercial  Travelling  :  Its  Features,  Past  and  Present. 
By  Algernon  Warren.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

Mr.  Warren  has  written  an  interesting  book,  which, 
though  not  exactlv  educational,  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  students  of  his  previous  volume  on  Commercial  Know- 
ledge. He  manages  to  convey  a  large  amount  of  sound 
doctrine  and  instruction,  pleasantly  blended  with  dis- 
course and  reminiscence  of  an  attractive  kin  d.Men 
already  "  on  the  road  "  will  derive  both  profit  and  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Warren's   new  book,  which  might  well  be  given 
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as  a  prize  to  promising  students  at  commercial  colleges, 
and  it  should  be  recommended  to  them  for  home-reading. 

Half  Hours  with  Modern  French  Authors  (Prose  and  Verse). 
Second   Part.     Edited  ^by   Jules   Lazare,  Bachelier  es 
Lettres.   viii.    +    191    pp.     (London:     Hachette   and 
Co.      2S.) 
We   were   pleased    to   note   that   the   selections   in   this 
book  have  been  taken  from  the  best  authors,  and  that  they 
are  interesting.     We  hope  now  that  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  books  which  contain  long  dull  extracts  from  obsolete 
French    authors.     It    was    as    though    little    French    boys 
had  been  compelled  to  read  Blair's  sermons  !     This  particu- 
lar selection  is  suitable  for  advanced  pupils,  and  in  urging 
the  claims  of  French  prose  the  author  quotes  the  recent 
pronouncement  by  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  that  "It  is 
familiarity  with  French,  not  Latin,  that  is  most  likely  to 
help  a  man's  style  to  clarity,  charm,  and  the  force  which 
comes  of  directness." 

Advanced  Course  of  Object  Lessons  in  French.     Book  III. 
By  Alec  Cran,  M.A.,   &c.     viii.    +    112  pp.     (London, 
Edinburgh    and    New    York  :     T.    Nelson    and    Sons. 
15.  6d.) 
Books  inspired  with  the  new  ideas  concerning  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  tongues   continue   to   be   multiplied   apace. 
This  one  contains  conversations  which  have  their  starting 
point  in  connection  with  the  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
lessons,  and  the  talk  is  that  of  everyday  life.     With  a  good 
teacher  it  will  be  found  a  useful  aid  in  acquiring  skill  in 
French  speech.     As  the  third  and  last  volume  of  a  series, 
it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  have  mastered  the 
elementary  difficulties. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  two  useful  refer- 
ence-books from  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  These 
are  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Year  Book,  1904  (2  vols.), 
which  is  certainly  full,  and  though  not  free  from  inac- 
curacies, should  prove  serviceable  to  many  people  ;  and 
secondly,  the  Register  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  : 
Being  the  List  of  Teachers  Registered  in  Column  B  (2s.  nett). 
This  register  is  compiled  from  official  records  by  the  editor 
of  the  Schoolmasters  Year  Book.  It  is  excellently  done, 
but  is  Dr.  Scott  still  chairman  of  the  Registration  Council, 
as  stated  on  page  xvii  ? 


Prize  Competition 

The  First  Prize  in  the  June  Competition  is  awarded  to 

Mrs.  Raikes, 
'    ,  Marcham, 

Abingdon, 

to  whom  a  cheque  for  £^  5s.  has  been  forwarded. 
The  Second  Prize  is  awarded  to 

John  J.  Ogle, 

244  Hawthorne  Road, 

BOOTLE, 

to  whom  a  cheque  for  £2  2S.  has  been  lorwarilcd. 
Mrs.  Raikes  wrote  as  follows  : 

Much  of  course  depends  on  the  disposition  and  tastes  of 


the  boy  in  question,  and  also  on  the  books  which  have 
already  been  brought  to  his  notice.  One  can  only  speak 
of  what  one  knows,  so  I  mention  the  books  which  I  hope 
to  give  to  my  own  boy  to  read  when  he  is  of  the  age  stated 
for  this  competition.  They  are  chosen  greatly  with  the 
object  of  developing  imagination  and  sympathy  which, — 
latent  indeed, — yet  need  to  be  awakened,  in  the  hesdthy 
English  boy  engrossed  with  the  actualities  of  his  life. 

The  books  most  useful  for  this  end  are  those  in  which  the 
element  of  fiction  plays  a  part.  These  include  poetry, 
allegories,  historical  tales  and  tales  of  adventure.  It  is 
useless  to  put  the  finest  literary  work  in  the  world  into  the 
hands  of  a  reader  who  vnl\  not  choose  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
often  disappointing  to  find  that  much  which  is  desirable 
in  poetry  and  which  does  not  appear  to  be  beyond  the 
youthful  mind  in  question,  is  uninteresting  to  it  ;  but  I 
think  we  shall  be  safe  with  these  three,  Scott's  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers, 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  These  are  all  noble 
tales  in  easy  and  musical  verse. 

Leaving  rhyme  and  metre,  we  come  to  the  numerous 
books  which  deal  with  the  great  deeds  of  the  "  half -gods." 
Foremost  among  them  I  place  The  Heroes,  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  Mr.  A.  J. Church's  series.  Stories  from  Homer. 
Some  reading  there  surely  should  be  of  our  own  epic  either 
in  portions  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  itself  or  in  the  Boy's 
Mabinogion,  by  Sidney  Lanier,  a  book  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  pedantic  method  of  spelling 
the  names. 

In  the  realm  of  great  allegory  no  book  can  approach  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  work  so  noble  in  imagination,  so 
grand  in  diction,  that  no  one  pretending  to  a  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  however  slight,  can  afiord  to  be 
ignorant  of  it.  For  pure  fancy  and  exquisite  description, 
no  fairy-tales  of  modern  times  surpass  those  of  George 
Macdonald.  Let  us  place  one  of  these — preferably  Phan- 
tasies— on  the  boy's  list. 

When  we  come  to  historical  tales,  do  not  let  us  forget 
those  which  stirred  our  own  youth  in  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Neale,  and  name  here  Deeds  of  Faith.  Of  Miss  Yonge's 
which  shall  we  choose  ?  Perhaps  the  simplest.  The  Lances 
of  Lynwood,  for  ten  years  old,  and  for  the  years  that  follow, 
others  from  the  same  hand  will  be  found  entrancing. 

But  in  this  field  there  is  still  none  to  equal  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  boy  of  twelve  will  enjoy  Ivanhoe,  and  Anne  of 
Geier stein.  Of  historical  books  not  stories,  The  Struggles 
for  Sea  Power,  by  Miss  B.  Synge,  will  lead  the  boy  of  ten 
to  read  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  at  eleven.  Kingsley's 
great  novels  will  not  be  appreciated  at  so  early  an  age. 

Among  books  of  adventure,  Robinson  Crusoe  is  still  first 
for  its  splendid  style.  In  tliis  department,  our  boy  may 
read  the  well-known  boys'  books  of  Marryat,  Kingston, 
and  Co.,  rejoice  in  liis  first  story  by  Stanley  Weynian  in 
The  Black  Arrow,  and  get  liis  earliest  glimpse  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  Treasure  Island. 

Then  he  will  want  books  of  another  kind,  books  of  pure 
fun,  notably  Thackeray's,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  Do 
not  deprive  him  either  of  those  books  of  facts  and  explana- 
tions how  to  do  things  and  find  things,so  dear  to  the  boy  mind. 
In  this  class  we  have  a  useful  work  in  Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham.  Last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  old  friend,  with  the  old  pictures,  the  old  book  which 
seems  never  out  of  date,  Every  Boy's  Book,  by  Edmund 
Koutlcdgc. 
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Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 

Lays'^of  Ancient  Rome 

The  Heroes 

Stories  from  Homer 

The  Boy's  Mabinogion 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Phantasies  . 

Deeds  of  Faith     . 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood 

Ivanhoe 

Anne  of  Geier stein 

The  Struggle  for  Sea  Power 

Life  of  Nelson     . 

Robinson  Crusoe 

The  Black  Arrow 

Treasure  Island 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring 

Country  Pastimes  for  Boys 
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Scott 
Aytoun 
Macaulay 
Charles  Kingsley 

A.  J.  Church 
S.  Lanier 

BUNYAN 

G.  Macdonald 
Dr.  Neale 

C.    M.    YONGE 

Scott 
Scott 

B.  Synge 

SOUTHEY 

Defoe 

S.  Weyman 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

W.  M.  Thackeray 

P.  A.  Graham 

Ed.  Routledge 


Every  Boy's  Book 

There  is  a  slip  in  the  Prize  Essay— TAe  Black  Arrow  being 
by  Stevenson,  not  Weyman,  but  this  does  not  invahdate 
Mrs.  Raikes'  claim.  -    > 

Another  time  we  hope  to  ask  lor  a  similar  list  for  girls. 

Competitors  took  the  thing  seriously,  and  there  was 
a  general  agreement  that  the  advice  given  should  be 
founded  on  a  psychological  basis.  Still,  we  felt  bound  to 
disqualify  the  candidate  who  would  have  told  the  inquiring 
parent  that,  about  the  age  of  ten,  "  the  law  of  similarity 
asserts  its  superiority  over  the  law  of  contiguity."  We 
were  Ukewise  compelled  to  reject  the  counsellor  who  suggested 
"  Simple  translations  of  the  Oddysey  and  the  ySnead."  We 
cannot  admit,  as  one  competitor  urges,  that  "  the  whole  ques- 
tion hinges  on  the  temperament ' '  of  the  boy.  The  point  is, 
to  train  the  temperament.  Nor  should  we  go  quite  as  far 
as  another  competitor,  and  state  the  aim  to  be  "  to  prepare 
his  mind  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  in 
the  world."  A  list  in  accordance  with  such  an  aim  would 
be  well  represented  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Hundred  Best 
Books.  We  respect  the  candidate  who  included  "  a  stamp 
album  "  in  his  list  ;  unfortunately  it  is  not  a  book  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Competitors  who  confined  their 
exposition  of  aim  to  brief  comments  on  the  books  selected 
failed,  we  think,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  competi- 
tion. For  instance,  "  Huckleberry  Finn ;  to  give  him  the 
rollicking  fun  of  it,"  is  outside  the  mark.  Lord  Avebury's 
Use  of  Life,  which  occurred  in  many  lists,  we  should  postpone 
till  a  later  age,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Lewis  Carroll's 
classics  should  be  more  or  less  famiUar  at  ten  years  old. 
We  drew  up  a  list  of  our  own  before  examining  the  lists 
received,  and  submit  it  without  comment  at  this  point : 

1 .  David  Copperfield. 

2.  Trench's  Study  of  Words. 

3.  Westward  Ho  I 

4.  Kingsley 's  Heroes. 

5.  Macaulay 's  Lays. 

6.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature. 

7.  Miss  Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race. 

8.  Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 

9.  Ball's  Story  of  the  Heavens. 

10.  Faraday's  Chemistry  of  a  Candle. 

11.  Smiles'  Self  Help. 

12.  Anstey's   Vice   Versa. 


'3.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen's  Tales  at  Tea-Time. 

14.  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

15.  Yonge's  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

16.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

17.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

18.  Kipling's  {First)  Jungle  Book. 

19.  Ivanhoe. 

20.  Mrs.   Ewing's  Jackanapes. 

Prizes  of  £$  5s.  and  £2  2s.  respectively  are 
offered  for  the  best  and  second-best  replies  to  the 
following  question  open  to  both  sexes  : 

What  book,  or  books,  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
on  your  intellectual  development  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18,  and  in  what  manner? 

Competitors  are  requested  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  non-compliance  with  any  one  of 
which  will  disqualify  : 

1.  Each  competition  to  be  accompanied  by  one 
copy  of  the  coupon  to  be  found  below. 

2.  Competitions  to  reach 


The  Editor, 

School, 
50a  Albemarle  Street, 

London,  W. 

not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Monday,  July  18. 

3.  No  reply  to  exceed  750  words  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  names  of  the  books  selected. 

4.  The  Editor's  decision  to  be  final  in  all  cases. 
Any  reader  of  School  may  compete,  and  it  is 

hoped  that  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  will  enter. 

The  award  of  the  Prizes  will  be  announced  in 
the  August  number  of  School. 

The  subject  of  the  third  competition  will  be: 
What  rational  use  I  made  of  my  holiday. 

Five  prizes  open  to  boys  and  girls  of  school  age 
will  be  offered.  Full  particulars  and  conditions  of 
the  competition  will  be  announced  in  the  August 
number.  Candidates  wiU  be  required  to  send  in 
their  replies  not  later  than  September  10. 

Competitors  may  send  noms  de  plume,  if  they 
wish,  but  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  prize- 
winners must  he  ultimately  in  the  Editor's  discretion. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

July  25,  1904. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  new  White  Book  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  containing  the  Regulations 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  for  the  examination 
of  students  in  training  colleges  {^d.,  1904).  Mr. 
Morant's  Prefatory  Memorandum  occupies  a  dozen 
pages,  and  is  dated  June  23.  The  latter  days  of 
June  saw  the  completion  of  several  and  similar 
documents  by  the  Permanent  Secretary.  The 
preface  to  the  Code  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  the 
preface  to  the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools, 
are  parts  of  the  thorough  reform  in  the  spirit  of  the 
programme  of  the  Board  with  which  Mr.  Morant's 
regime  will  be  honourably  associated.  The  writing 
is  his,  and  to  him  may  confidently  be  attributed 
a  large  share  at  least  of  the  counsels  preliminary 
to  reform,  during  the  drafting  and  the  discussion 
of  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903.  School 
subscribes  to  no  party  in  politics  ;  but  now  that 
a  difficult  Session  is  drawing  to  its  close,  a  tribute 
of  congratulation  is  due  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Government  on  the  educational  record  of  the  present 


Administration.  Students  of  recent  Blue  Books 
will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  revolution 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  work  of  the  Board. 
It  is  beginning  at  last  to  approach  its  tasks  along  the 
only  lines  which  lead  to  efficiency  and  success.  The 
teachers'  programme  now  before  us  is  on  the  same 
plane  of  usefulness  as  the  pupils'  programmes 
published  during  last  month.  When  the  promised 
companion  volume  to  the  Code  for  Elementary 
Schools  is  presented  to  Parliament  and  the  public, 
England  will  have  on  paper  as  satisfactory  and 
stimulating  a  body  of  directions  from  the  central 
Board  of  Education,  as  any  in  America  or  on  the 
Continent  which  commissions  of  inquiry  have  held 
up  as  models  for  imitation.  The  possession  of  these 
programmes  justifies  the  old  contention  of  School 
that  foreign  example  is  no  longer  necessary.  Edu- 
cational salvation  lies,  not  in  exploration  abroad, 
but  in  execution  at  home. 

In  this  sense,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Morant  is  right  in 
believing,  as  he  states  in  the  Memorandum  before 
us,  "  that  the  authorities  of  each  training  college 
will  find  no  lack  of  public  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  all  their  efforts  to  make  the  college  of  still 
greater  public  utility."  The  time  has  gone  by — 
in  our  opinion,  it  had  lasted  too  long — when  British 
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citizens  could  wait  complacently  while  certain 
experts  and  faddists  reported  on  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion. The  reports  have  been  sifted  and  considered, 
and  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  And  such 
action  concerns  every  citizen,  as  much  as  the  Board 
itself.  This  point  of  view  has  been  urged  in  the  two 
earlier  memoranda,  and  it  is  duly  repeated  here. 
"  The  influence  of  a  body  of  thoroughly  competent, 
zealous,  and  conscientious  teachers  in  our  Public 
Elementary  Schools  may  plainly  be  an  immensely 
important  factor  in  our  national  life."  And  the 
previous  pages  discuss  the  courses  of  study  with  this 
liberal  idea  in  view.  We  welcome  especially  the 
remark  :  "  When  Matthew  Arnold  declared  in  1868 
that  the  want  of  the  idea  of  science,  of  systematic 
knowledge,  was  the  capital  want  of  English  educa- 
tion and  of  English  life,  he  was  thinking  of  science 
as  a  method  and  not  as  a  prescribed  portion  or 
subject  of  a  curriculum."  Editors  and  publishers, 
by  the  way,  should  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
Appendix  C.  We  know  no  book  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  outline  course  on  the  struc- 
ture and  history  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
the  first  examination  will  be  held  in  June  1907. 

Although  the  Board  hesitates,  in  its  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools,  to  give  any  precise  definition 
of  secondary  education,  as  not  immediately 
practicable,  yet  these  clearly  show  that  the 
inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  "at  least 
one  language  other  than  English "  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  determining  mark  of  a  secondary  as 
distinguished  from  an  elementary  school.  What 
this  language  should  be  is  wisely  left  to  the  School 
authorities.  The  Board,  however,  have  shown, 
evidently  after  very  careful  thought,  a  disposition 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  all  Secondary 
Schools,  and  to  give  their  support  to  the  reaction, 
now  making  headway,  against  the  exclusion  of 
Latin  from  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
schools  even  of  the  second  or  third  grade.  This  dis- 
position of  the  Board  is  clearly  marked  in  Regula- 
tion 4,  which  throws  upon  schools  purposing  to  give 
instruction  in  two  foreign  languages  the  onus  of 
explaining  why  Latin  is  not  one  of  them,  the 
Regulation  very  definitely  stating  that  "  the  Board 
will  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  omission  of 
Latin  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  school."  We 
foresee  that  this  attitude  of  the  Board  may  give  rise 
to  much  correspondence  with  the  Governors  of 
schools,  who  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  very  short  and  early  interrupted 


course  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  and 
may  attach  more  importance  to  the  intelligent  and 
systematic  teaching  of  the  modern  languages.  We 
welcome  the  Resolution,  however,  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Central  Authority  on  a  vexed 
educational  question. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the  State  organisa- 
tion of   secondary  education   is   a   proposal  which 
promises  to  take  shape,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  for  secondary  teachers.     The  purpose  of 
such  a  college  is  to  give  professional  status  to  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers,  and  to  afford  opportunity 
for    the    concentration    of    their    opinion    and    the 
representation  of  their  views.    The  College  is  to  be 
a  sort  of   union    in    the   same  sense  only  as  is  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  or  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.     Till  now,  there  have  been  many  different 
associations   partially   fulfilling   the   objects   of  the 
proposed  College.     But  it  is  now  intended  to  federate 
these  bodies  so  as  to  form  one  Association  of  Secon- 
dary Teachers.     It  has  been  objected  that  such  an 
Association  will  tend  to  emphasise  the  distinction 
between  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers.     It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  overlook  the  difference  ; 
and   it   seems   desirable   that   such   bodies,   as   the 
Association  of  Head  Masters  and  Head  Mistresses, 
of  Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses  and  of  Private 
School  Teachers  should  now  cease  to  have  separate 
existence,    and    should    be  united    in   one  compre- 
hensive Society.     We  understand  that  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  which  enjoys  traditions  and  funds,  may 
apply  for  a  new  Charter  to  modify  its  existing  con- 
stitution, and  so  to  develop  into  a  College  for  secon- 
dary teachers  generally.     The  College  of  Preceptors 
has  done  such  good  work,  both  in  the  direction  of 
the  training  of  teachers,   and  the  examination  of 
pupils,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  its  being 
superseded  or  absorbed.     But   there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  this  will  be  the  case.     On  the  contrary, 
the  pioneer  institution  under  a  more  comprehensive 
title  is   hkely  to  expand  into   the  new  Secondary 
College. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  July  12  was  full  of  interest  for  educa- 
tionists, and  Sir  William  CoUins's  committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  arrangements  for  the  discussion 
of  public  business.  Especially,  we  note,  its  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Schools — to  which  reference  is  made  above — are 
to    be    welcomed,    and    its    recommendation    that 
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"  a  copy  of  them  should  be  fonvarded  to  each 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
in  the  County  of  London,  drawing  special  attention 
to  the  opportunity  of  earning  grants  without  im- 
pairing the  curriculum  by  making  it  unduly  scien- 
tific." It  may  be  remembered — we  trust  that  it  is 
remembered — how  urgently  this  point  was  stated 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam  in  his  report  last  year  to 
the  Board  of  Education  on  the  teaching  of  literary 
subjects  in  some  secondary  schools  for  boys.  "  The 
conditions  on  which  these  grants  are  given,"  wrote 
Mr.  Headlam,  "  require  that  mathematics,  science, 
art,  and  manual  instruction  should  take  the  pre- 
dominant part  in  the  curriculum.  .  .  .  Schools  are 
tempted,"  he  continued  courageously,  ''  to  apply 
for  grants  as  full  schools  of  science,  attracted  by 
the  higher  scale,  even  though  the  course  prescribed 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  most  suitable  to  the 
histor^^  and  traditions  of  the  school,  the  character 
of  the  district,  or  the  wants  of  the  boys."  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  Regulations 
have  been  framed  so  as  to  defeat  this  temptation — 
with  due  regard  to  the  inevitable  hardship  of 
transition  in  respect  to  "  Division  A  "  schools — and, 
further,  that  the  London  authorities  are  losing  no 
time  in  bringing  the  new  system,  and  the  change 
that  it  implies,  under  the  direct  notice  of  the 
governing  bodies.  Another  feature  of  the  meeting 
on  July  12  was  the  offer  of  the  Grocers'  Company 
to  present  to  the  Council  the  site  and  building 
of  their  school  in  North  London.  If  we  may 
generalise  from  a  single  instance — for  the  action 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  requires  separate  comment — 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  centripetal  force  now  at 
work  in  educational  administration.  As  such,  it  is 
welcome  ;  but  these  gift-horses  have  commonly  hard 
mouths. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  in  his 
address  at  South  port  last  September,  dwelt  forcibly 
on  the  need  of  the  endowment  by  the  State  of  our 
universities.  The  remarkable  deputation  which 
waited  on  the  Prime  Minister,  on  July  15,  is  the  out- 
come of  this  address.  Sir  Norman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended 
his  efforts  and  which  is  due  to  his  irresistible  en- 
thusiasm and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  devoted 
himself,  during  the  year,  to  the  organisation  of 
this  appeal  to  the  Government  and  to  the  country. 
Although  the  deputation  may  have  no  immediate 
result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  influence 


public  opinion  in  a  most  important  degree.  It 
must  ere  long  be  recognised  that,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pointed  out,  "  those  who  are  to  be  leaders  of  industry, 
managers  of  our  works  or  foremen  in  our  shops, 
should  have  a  very  much  higher  education  than  the 
mere  rule  of  thumb  knowledge  they  have  possessed 
up  to  the  present."  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  implying  merely  that  they  are  to  be  trained 
technically  in  the  future.  If  they  are  to  do  the 
work  the  nation  requires  of  them,  if  they  are  in  any 
degree  to  become  deserving  of  State  aid,  our  universi- 
ties, old  and  new  alike,  must  cease  to  encourage 
narrow  specialism,  whether  on  the  humane  or  the 
naturalistic  side  :  the  terms  literary  and  scientific 
must  acquire  a  broader  and  more  generalised 
meaning  ;  it  must  be  recognised  that  every  study 
has  both  its  literary  and  its  scientific  side. 

In  considering  what  universities  can  do,  Mr. 
Balfour  showed  remarkable  grasp  of  the  situation. 
His  question  :  "  Are  our  manufacturers  convinced 
that  they  get  a  better  man  if  they  get  one  who  has 
been  to  a  university  ?  "  is  pregnant  with  meaning. 
They  certainly  are  not  ;  indeed,  too  many  hold 
quite  the  contrary  view — probably  often  with  justice. 
The  universities  have  much  to  do  to  merit  State  aid — 
they  must  show  that  they  are  mindful  of  State 
requirements  ;  they  must  encourage  both  love  of  work 
and  a  more  practical  outlook  in  their  students.  They 
must  no  longer  submit  themselves  to  the  mastery 
of  formal  examinations.  There  is  grave  danger, 
moreover,  that  the  newer  universities  may  become 
mere  slavish  copies  of  their  academic  prototypes  ; 
that  they  may  strive  to  do  too  much  ;  that  they 
may  lack  the  courage  and  individuality  to  make 
the  necessary  departures  from  established  university 
practices.  After  all,  the  position  in  which  our 
country  finds  itself  at  the  present  day  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  universities  : 
for  generations  it  has  been  governed  and  taught 
by  men  who  have  been  trained  at  the  universities  ; 
had  the  universities  been  more  watchful  and  more 
appreciative  of  national  requirements,  they  would 
perhaps  have  kept  touch  with  the  times  and  have 
been  appreciated  even  by  manufacturers.  With 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  research,  Mr.  Balfour 
said,  very  truly,  "  mere  endowment  of  universities 
will  not  add  greatly  to  the  output  of  original  work 
of  the  first  quality  "  ;  to  secure  this,  our  universities 
need  to  be  put  on  a  higher  plane,  more  in  accordance 
with  German  models  :  when,  in  every  branch  of 
their  activity,  they  become  scientific  schools,  they 
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will  undoubtedly  give  an  impetus  to  scientific 
inquiry  which  will  be  overwhelming  and  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  greater  output  of  work  of  the 
first  quality. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  even  to  those  who  are  most 
conscious  of  national  shortcomings  to  learn  from 
the  Rundschau  that  German  visitors  to  English 
Schools  have  been  much  impressed  by  more  features 
than  one  in  our  Enghsh  school  life,  and  even  by  the 
English  way  of  handling  certain  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  the  fashion  among  our  itinerant 
educationists — if  the  term  can  be  pardoned— to 
make  out  that  German  education  is  a  complete 
disciphne  for  the  mind,  and  in  all  its  departments 
a  paragon  of  excellence.  The  examination  of 
German  syllabuses  of  instruction  was  enough  to 
rouse  the  suspicion  of  some  who  had  standards  of 
their  own  to  judge  by,  and  actual  experience  left 
them  no  better  off.  The  syllabus  of  sciences,  ranging 
from  astronomy  to  biology,  seemed  ill  enough  con- 
ceived, but  the  method  of  teaching  them,  without 
experiment  or  laboratory  work,  would  certainly 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  England  any  time  these 
last  ten  years.  The  writer  speaks  of  experiences 
which  are  some  years  old,  but  he  formed  the  opinion 
then  that  Enghsh  education  had  more  good  in  it 
than  its  critic  divined,  and  that,  in  the  worst  case, 
the  solution  of  difficulties  was  to  be  found  in  the 
application  to  them  of  the  English  spirit  of  liberty 
and  practicality.  The  excellence  of  the  German 
schools  is  the  excellence  of  dogmatism  and  uniformity. 

A  COMPULSORY  examination  during  the  past  month 
of  some  editions  of  classical  texts,  urges  us  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Classical  Association  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  as  a  subject  that  positively 
cries  aloud  for  consideration.  Why  is  it  that 
classical  scholars  can  write  English  which  not  only 
is  clouded  with  rhetoric  but  is  also  positively  un- 
grammatical.  We  are  reminded  of  the  old  jest 
about  "  Bishops'  English."  No  doubt  most  of 
this  writing  is  by  mere  average  scholars  :  there 
are  scholars  whose  English  style  charms  by  its 
precision  and  masculine  force.  What  we  complain 
of  is  that  the  fair  scholar  permits  himself  a  licence 
and  a  carelessness  in  the  use  of  his  native  speech 
which  he  would  condemn  in  a  Latin  prose  com- 
position. The  crying  need  of  the  time  in  education 
is  that  the  classical  spirit  of  interpretation  and 
the  classical  precision  of  speech  should  be  carried 
into  English  studies. 


We  were  spectators  at  the  end  of  last  month 
of  the  Bradfield  Greek  play,  and  our  failure  to  notice 
it  in  our  last  issue  was  due  to  our  having  already 
gone  to  press,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  gratitude  to 
the  Warden  for  his  noble  enterprise.  In  the 
material  conditions  of  its  production  the  play  was 
enchanting  as  ever,  and  to  many  it  must  have 
renewed  the  spell  of  ancient  Greece.  Now  that  the 
Bradfield  play  has  become  an  institution,  it  merits 
the  compliment  of  candid  and  conscientious  criti- 
cism. The  acting  was  excellent  throughout,  even 
the  impossible  Admetus  making  his  part,  so  far  as 
mere  acting  went,  not  unplausible.  The  English 
pronunciation  of  Greek  always  leaves  us  half  scoffing: 
and  there  were  points  in  the  Bradfield  pronunciation 
which  were  more  than  usually  puzzling,  especially 
the  treatment  of  short  vowels.  We  suppose  that  ri 
was  pronounced  long  to  avoid  confusion  with  rt ,  but 
surel}'  that  could  be  avoided  by  careful  elocution,  as 
Tt  is  enchtic.  It  was  with  the  elocution — the  proper 
phrasing  and  grouping  of  the  words  in  each  sentence, 
and  the  management  of  stress  and  pause — that  we 
were  most  at  sea.  Hercules  was  the  best  in  this 
respect  :  his  delivery  of  the  longer  speeches  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
had  not  seen  the  Greek  for  years.  As  to  the  drama 
itself,  the  old  question  arises — what  Euripides 
meant  by  it  all  ?  Eor  ourselves,  we  felt  no  purifying 
emotions  of  terror  and  pity,  but  only  a  puzzled 
incomprehension.  There  is  no  denying  it,  the 
Alcestis  is  bad  drama.  If  not  the  worst  Greek  play 
extant,  it  is  the  worst  that  can  in  these  days  be  put 
upon  the  stage. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  which  commences  on  August  17,  the 
section  for  Educational  Science  will  be  presided 
over  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  One  of  the  chief 
debates  will  be  on  the  subject  of  School  Leaving 
Certificates,  specially  with  reference  to  the  scheme 
prepared  by  the  Consultative  Committee,  which 
the  Board  of  Education  has  just  brought  under 
public  notice  by  submitting  it  to  bodies  interested 
in  education.  Other  important  subjects  selected 
for  discussion  are  :  (i)  the  national  and  local  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  ;  (2)  manual  instruction 
in  its  broadest  sense.  Afternoon  semi-popular 
discourses  will  probably  be  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall,  late  Principal  of  the  Wye  Agricultural  College, 
on  the  need  of  scientific  method  in  elementary  rural 
instruction;  and  by  Professor  Armstrong,  on  the 
research  method  applied  to  experimental  teaching. 
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Reciprocal  Education 

The  School-Linking  Scheme 
of  the  League  of  the  Empire 

From  a  Correspondent 

On  June  i6,  there  was  held  at  University  College,  London, 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
an  association  steadily  coming  more  and  more  into 
notice,  whose  main  object  is  to  bring  the  many-scattered 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another.  This  it  seeks  to  do 
mainly  by  educational  methods,  by  the  affihation  of 
schools  all  round  the  Empire,  for  certain  Reciprocal 
Education  work,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  widening 
the  ideas  and  enlarging  the  minds,  may  we  say,  of  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils. 

The  League,  in  fact,  is  putting  in  touch  British, 
Colonial  and  Indian  Schools,  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
corresponding  grades,  for  any  of  the  following  purposes  : 
friendly  letter-writing  (with  or  without  map-drawing 
of  the  school  neighbourhood),  and  mutual  competition 
in  set  papers  and  essay  writing  ;  exchange  of  natural 
historj'  or  other  specimens  for  school  collections  ;  and 
procuring  statistics  about  the  conditions,  methods,  and 
standards  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  proposed,  through  the  school-linking 
system,  that  British  schools,  secondary  and  primary, 
may  obtain  Colonial  and  Indian  sections  in  their 
museums,  Colonial  and  Indian  schools  a  British  section. 

\'arious  working  sub-committees  of  experts  have  been 
appointed,  one  to  develop  the  history  exchange  idea, 
with  Professor  Bury,  of  Cambridge,  as  chairman  ; 
another,  supported  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  to 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
interchange  of  specimens  for  a  school  museum  ;  and  a 
third,  with  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  as  chairman,  to  look 
after  the  nature-study  side  of  the  scheme.  Over  one 
hundred  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
corresponding  and  exchanging  work  on  the  lines  above 
indicated. 

Experience  shows  that  the  first  year  may  very  well 
be  spent  solely  in  interchange  of  descriptive  letters, 
so  as  to  make  the  schools  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  familiar  with  each  other's  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions. The  League,  however,  consistently  deprecates 
extra  work  for  the  schools ;  it  merely  advocates  a 
modification  or  extension  of  certain  portions  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum.  It  is  suggested  that  descriptive 
letter-writing,  which,  by-the-b}^  has  worked  exceedingly 
well  in  some  primary  schools  which  have  been  correspond- 
ing with  Australian  schools,  might  very  well  take  the 
place  of  the  weekly  composition. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  corresponding  schools 
should  exchange  sets  of  photographs  for  their  school 
exhibitions    or    museums,    all    sets    of    photographs    to 


become  the  property  of  the  school  to  which  they  are 
sent,  and  the  subjects  selected  to  be  the  buildings, 
grounds,  games,  and  any  pecuhar  local  customs  of  the 
school,  any  interesting  buildings  or  landscapes  within 
reach  of  the  school,  or  subjects  which  might  present 
themselves  during  the  pupils'  holidays. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Nature-Study  Committee,  that 
linked  schools  should  first  exchange  maps  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  if  possible  also  photographs,  so 
as  each  to  gain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  other  school.  The  year  is  then  to  be  divided 
into  four  periods,  beginning  with  the  long  vacation, 
whenever  held,  during  which  teachers  are  desired  to 
encourage  their  scholars  to  keep  a  diary  and  note  in 
it  what  they  did  and  saw,  certain  selected  diaries  to  be 
exchanged  with  the  corresponding  school.  In  the  next 
period,  October  to  Christmas,  the  scholars  should  write 
essays  on  "  A  Few  of  the  Common  Trees,  or  on  a  few 
Plants  which  have  developed  special  means  of  Protec- 
tion "  in  the  school  locality,  the  essays  to  be  based 
invariably  on  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer, 
and  the  best  to  be  exchanged.  In  the  next  period, 
February,  March,  and  April,  the  essays  should  be  on 
"  The  Habits  of  some  of  the  Common  Birds,  or  on  the 
Life  History  and  Habits  of  some  of  the  Common  Amphi- 
biens  or  Insects  in  the  District,"  again  from  personal 
observations.  In  the  fourth  period.  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  Committee  suggest  that  descriptions  might 
be  written  of  some  industrial  process,  in  which  natural 
products  are  utilised,  near  the  school,  the  best  of  all 
sets  of  essays  to  be  always  exchanged.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  a  daily  Nature-Calendar  be  kept  in  each 
corresponding  school,  and  that  collections  should  be 
made  of  leaves  or  other  natural  objects,  to  be  exchanged 
when  completed.  It  is  the  nature-study  and  photo- 
graphic sides  of  the  system  which  will  certainly  chiefly 
appeal  to  the  average  colonial  child,  although  for  New 
Zealand  it  was  the  history  side  which  so  greatly  appealed 
to  the  former  Governor,  Lord  Ranfurly,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  League,  for  further 
information,  and  has  taken  much  trouble  to  bring  the 
League's  schemes  before  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  a  painful  fact,  that  the  Colonies,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  more  easily  interested  in  and  sympathetic 
to  the  scheme  than  the  home  country,  in  spite  of  the 
headmasters  of  so  manj'  of  the  best  schools,  even  the 
public  schools,  having  at  once  seen  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  system  of  inter-imperial  education. 

To  give  some  instances  of  the  scheme  at  work,  a 
Southampton  school,  affiliated  to  one  in  Toronto,  is 
sending  out  a  set  of  six  essays  on  "  Old  Southampton  "  ; 
another  school,  near  the  town,  is  working  in  the  same 
way,  but  taking  "  Birds  and  trees  near  my  school," 
instead  of  historical  sites,  illustrating  them  by  a  map 
of  the  school  neighbourhood,  showing  where  the  trees 
grow  and  where  birds'  nests  are  likely  to  be  found. 
In  return  this  school  will  receive  essays  from  New  Zea- 
land, on  the  local  birds  and  trees,  which  are  unique  in 
the  world.  Yet  another  school,  in  the  West  of  England, 
is  sending  to  Canada  essays  on  "  The  Industries  of  my 
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Town,"  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  will  receive  essays 
on  some  Canadian  industries. 

The  system  is  now  at  work  in  nearly  all  the  chief 
British  colonies  and  dependencies,  including  Canada, 
the  Cape,  Natal,  Rhodesia,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  in  a  number  of  the  smaller  colonies.  The 
response,  indeed,  from  the  Colonies  could  hardly  have 
been  more  gratifying.  Queen's  School,  Chester,  for 
instance,  has  recently  been  "linked"  to  Queen's 
College,  Barbadoes,  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  the  colony  having  himself  brought  this  about.  Win- 
chester High  School,  also,  is  affiliated  to  a  high  school 
in  Adelaide. 

All  teachers  are  agreed  as  to  the  interest  taken  by  the 
children  in  the  letters  received  from  the  linked  school  ; 
and  on  this  subject  most  interesting  testimony  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Patmore,  headmaster  of  the  South 
Parade  Council  Schools,  Great  Grimsby,  who,  however, 
says  that  all  along  he  has  had  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  colonial  child's  powers  of  expression, 
description,  and  observation. 

The  Central  Council  of  the  League  intend  to  publish  in 
January  next  a  magazine  dealing  with  matters  of  general 
and  educational  interests  to  the  schools  of  the  Empire, 
and  a  yearly  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  design  for  the 
cover.  Particulars  of  the  magazine  and  of  the  prizes 
offered  have  been  sent  to  the  Ministers  and  Directors  of 
education  all  over  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
has  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  designs 
submitted. 

In  conclusion,  those  interested  in  inter-imperial 
education  may  wish  to  know  that  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
secretary  and  organiser  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  is 
Mrs.  Ord  Marshal],  and  her  address,  ii  Dartmouth  Street, 
W'estminster. 

Winter  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture 

ByJ.  C.  Medd 

How  to  attract  and  benefit  the  small  farmer  and  his  sons 
is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  agricultural  education. 
The  experiments  made  in  this  direction  here  and  abroad 
clearly  show  that  the  ideal  school  for  the  latter  from 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age 
is  a  well-managed  intermediate  practical  school  of  agri- 
culture. The  successful  organisation  of  a  school  of  this 
type  is  not  easy.  Its  principal  needs  qualifications  which 
are  not  so  necessary  to  the  principal  of  an  agricultural 
college.  He  should  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
tenant  farmer,  thoroughly  understand  his  prejudices, 
and,  if  possible,  know  from  personal  experience  how  to 
manage  a  small  farm.  Otherwise,  he  is  unlikely  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  those  for  whom  the 
school  is  primarily  intended.  A  further  obstacle  is 
presented  by  the  frequent  disinclination  of  a  parent 
to  deprive  himself  of   his  son's  assistance  on  the  farm. 


especially  if  the  sacrifice  involves  the  engagement  of 
additional  paid  labour.  This  feeling  is  natural,  and 
deserves  consideration  in  the  framing  of  any  scheme. 
In  time,  scholarships  may  be  provided,  as  elsewhere, 
not  only  to  defray  the  school  charges  for  board  and 
tuition,  but  to  compensate  the  parent  for  any  expense 
incurred  through  the  loss  of  his  son's  services.  The 
expenditure  upon  education  generally,  however,  is  now 
so  vast,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  past  years,  that  this 
solution  is  impracticable  at  present.  Other  means  of 
providing  the  required  instruction  must  be  sought. 
Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  farmer  himself,  although 
short  courses  during  the  winter  at  collegiate  or  other 
important  centres  may  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  he  lacks,  those  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  as  farmers  or 
market-gardeners,  have  daily  operations  which  call  for 
constant  attention  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  render 
it  impossible  to  leave  home  for  even  the  briefest  period. 
Spasmodic  lectures  by  scientific  experts  have  rarely 
much  practical  value.  Some  method  should  be  devised 
for  bringing  systematic  instruction  of  the  highest  quality 
within  immediate  access. 

By  their  winter  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
the  Dutch  have  accomplished  this.  These  permanent 
schools,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  very  numerous 
winter  classes,  are  established  in  those  agricultural  or 
horticultural  districts  where  they  are  calculated  to  prove 
most  beneficial.  The  commune  has  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  and  the  State  bears  all  other  expenses.  They 
are  open  from  October  to  March,  and  the  full  course 
lasts  two  years,  the  classes  being  held  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  on  five  days  a  week. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  may 
attend  up  to  any  age.  They  have  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  elementary  school  subjects  to  test  their 
capacity  to  profit  by  the  instruction,  and  must  possess 
some  previous  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  or 
horticulture,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  scale  of  fees 
is  determined  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  may 
not  exceed  £i  13s.  41?.  a  year  :  frequently  they  are  much 
below  this,  and  the  poor  are  admitted  free.  Attached  to 
each  of  the  agricultural  schools  are  professors  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  and,  as  at  the  experimental  stations  in  the 
United  States,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  whose  services  are 
available  for  the  neighbourhood.  First-rate  apparatus, 
diagrams,  and  the  expensive  papier-mache  models  are 
liberally  supplied.  In  agriculture  the  instruction  is  wholly 
theoretical,  but  there  is  always  a  small  demonstration- 
plot  and  botanical  garden,  and  the  pupils  have  frequent 
excursions  to  farms  and  places  of  agricultural  interest. 
The  curriculum  comprises  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
zoology,  the  breeding  and  care  of  animals,  the  properties 
of  the  soil,  tillage,  manuring,  the  rotation  of  crops, 
dairying,  rural  economy,  arithmetic,  and  farm  accounts. 
The  organisation  of  the  horticultural  schools  is  similar, 
but  the  instruction  is  more  practical,  and  each  school  has  a 
large  garden,  usually  provided  by  some  private  association. 
For  the  experimental  work,  the  State  makes  a  special  grant 
of  ;fi25  per  annum.     In  addition  to  those  subjects  which 
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bear  directly  upon  the  art  of  gardening,  the  pupils  have 
lessons  in  French,  English,  German,  commercial  corre- 
spondence, and  geography — a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  view  of  the  great  export  trade  in  bulbs, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  good  which  these 
schools  have  done  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods  is 
unmistakable.  One  of  the  most  successful,  which  I 
visited  in  1901,  is  at  Naaldwijk,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Hague,  in  the  Westland.  This  fertile  district  is  the  centre 
of  a  very  flourishing  horticultural  industry.  Within  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  no  less  than  a 
thousand  market-gardeners  are  engaged  in  profitable 
trade.  The  garden  attached  to  the  school  covers  5  J  acres 
and  is  the  property  of  a  co-operative  gardeners'  associa- 
tion. This  association,  with  a  membership  of  300  and  a 
capital  of  about  £2500,  acquired  the  land  for  about  £585. 
At  first  the  school  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  the 
director,  Mr.  Wiersma,  quickly  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  from  private  cultivators  I  heard  nothing  but  praise 
of  the  school  itself  and  of  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Wiersma' s 
presence  to  advise  the  gardeners  of  the  district  during  the 
summer.  To  dispose  of  the  produce  of  the  school  and 
district,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  finding  a 
market,  sales  by  auction  are  held  in  the  village  market- 
hall  four  or  five  times  a  week.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a 
more  successful  combination  of  State  aid  and  local  enter- 
prise than  at  Naaldwijk,  or  greater  benefit  from  voluntary 
co-operation.  The  export  trade  in  fruit  alone  to  England 
increases  annually,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  supplemented  by  our  own  fruit-growing  counties 
with  improved  training  and  the  introduction  of  co-opera- 
tive methods.  It  is  not  due  to  better  climatic  conditions. 
The  winter  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
Essex  somewhat  resemble  the  above.  The  agricultural 
school  was  opened  in  1898  with  accommodation  for  twelve 
students :  the  increasing  demand  for  the  instruction 
has  now  necessitated  accommodation  for  twenty.  These 
are  mostly  the  sons  of  small  or  large  farmers,  and  range 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  course 
lasts  for  nine  weeks,  and  the  instruction,  which  com- 
prises weekly  excursions,  is  theoretical,  except  that  all 
the  science  teaching  is  practical  laboratory  work.  Two 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  each  and  tenable  at  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Cambridge  University  are 
awarded  annually.  A  striking  fact  in  connection  with 
the  students  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Dymond  : 
where  they  have  had  a  good  grammar  school  education 
the  results  are  excellent ;  where  that  is  not  the  case, 
it  is  only  the  really  earnest  and  capable  student  who 
does  well.  This  undoubtedly  emphasises  the  importance, 
apart  from  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
secondary  school,  of  allowing  as  few  years  as  possible  to 
elapse  between  the  time  at  which  a  lad  leaves  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  that  of  his  commencing  further  in- 
struction. The  School  of  Horticulture,  which  offers  a 
short  course  of  three  weeks  in  the  winter  as  well  as  others 
at  the  different  seasons,  was  established  in  1893,  and  is  now 
provided  with  a  garden  of  some  three  acres,  in  which  about 
half  the  time  is  spent  in  practical  instruction  appropriate 
to  the  particular  season.     The  number  of  students  varies 


from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  their  age  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four.  As  a  rule,  they  have  merely  attended  an 
elementary  school,  and  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
small  fanners,  gardeners,  or  labourers  :  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  boys  are  already  engaged  in  gardening. 
Travelling  expenses  are  paid  to  Essex  students  and 
maintenance  allowances  from  12s.  6d.  are  made  to 
suitable  candidates  for  admission.  There  are  also  two 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £45.  Mr.  Chittenden 
speaks  most  warmly  of  the  results  :  the  training  which 
the  students  receive  opens  their  eyes  to  the  possibihties 
of  advance  in  their  profession,  so  that  they  shall  become 
good  gardeners,  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
that.  At  both  schools  the  tuition  is  free  to  students 
from  the  country  :  others  pay  £1  a  week.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  cost  of  maintaining  either  school, 
as  their  accounts  are  merged  in  the  general  accounts 
of  the  Chelmsford  laboratories.  The  travelling  expenses 
and  maintenance  allowances  at  the  horticultural  school 
amount  to  £100  per  annum,  and  labour  in  the  garden, 
plants,  &c.,  to  about  £135  per  annum. 

More  closely  akin  to  the  Dutch  schools  is  the  winter 
school  of  agriculture  opened  at  Downpatrick  last  year. 
The  course  was  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  from  the 
completion  of  the  harvest  until  seed-time,  and  the  in- 
struction comprised  agriculture,  veterinary  hygiene,  and 
poultry-keeping.  At  the  entrance  examination  twenty- 
four  candidates  were  admitted,  twenty-one  of  whom 
attended  throughout  the  course.  The  school  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  tried  in 
Ireland,  and  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  agricultural 
education  have  been  thus  summarised  :  (a)  the  initial  out- 
lay is  small ;  (b)  the  equipment  being  simple,  the  scheme, 
if  not  satisfactory,  can  be  abandoned  without  financial 
loss  ;  (c)  the  site  can  be  readily  changed  should  experience 
show  that  a  change  is  necessary  ;  {d)  a  temporary  school 
of  this  nature  forms  an  excellent  nucleus  for  a  permanent 
and  better-equipped  centre  ;  and  («)  the  experience  gained 
affords  invaluable  guidance  for  future  development.  The 
estimated  cost  for  1903-1904  was  £500.  The  actual 
cost  was  as  follows :  fittings  and  equipment,  £48  12s.  gd. ; 
salaries  of  teachers,  £100 ;  fifteen  scholarships  to 
students,  who  could  not  travel  daily  to  school,  at  £15 
each,  £^225 ;  five  railway  season  tickets  for  five 
students,  £^19  lis.  8d. ;  administration,  £24  12s.  ^d- ; 
rent  of  room,  £5;  total,  £422  i6s.  8d. 

All  the  instances  quoted  suggest  methods  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  the  low  cost  at  which  such  a  winter  school 
can  be  established  and  maintained  should  impress  local 
authorities.  The  advisabihty  of  estabhshing  schools 
of  the  type  of  that  at  Holmes  Chapel,  however  admirable 
the  school  there  may  be  in  itself,  is  very  doubtful  until 
there  is  a  much  larger  and  more  genuine  demand  for 
schools  of  that  class.  The  capital  expenditure  alone  at 
Holmes  Chapel  amounted  to  £9886  los.  gd.  down  to  the 
end  of  September  1896.  Few  counties  are  prepared  to 
incur  so  large  an  outlay  to-day,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  organising  schools  of  the  character 
here  described  in  any  available  room  in  any  suitably 
situated  village. 
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Irish  University  Education 

By  Wilfrid  Ward 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  Mr.  O'Reilly's  useful 
remarks  in  this  Review,  on  the  Irish  University 
question.  There  is  one  point  to  which  he  refers  on 
which  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words,  in  response 
to  the  Editor's  invitation  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion. 

It  is  constantly  said  that  the  Irish  University 
question  is  a  religious  and  not  an  educational 
one,  and  that  there  is  theref':^re  no  imperative 
call  in  the  interests  of  education  to  deal  with  it. 
The  implication  is  that  the  Catholic  demand  for 
religious  influences  and  safeguards  is  sheer  obscu- 
rantism, and  that  if  Irish  Catholics  insist  on  it  they 
are  unreasonable,  and  have  no  claim  to  special 
consideration. 

This  position  is  often  put  forward  as  axiomatic. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  teaching  of  experience  and  common  sense, 
(i)  that  definite  religious  influences  are  essential  to 
attaining  a  primary  object  of  all  education,  namely, 
the  formation  of  strong  and  consistent  characters  ; 
{2)  that  these  influences  are  only  effective  where  they 
are  denominational ;  (3)  that  their  absence  from  a 
university  means  either  the  formation  of  unstable 
characters  in  the  majority  of  its  alumni,  or  the 
predominance,  in  the  ethical  genius  loci,  of  agnostic 
secularism ;  (4)  that  in  the  intellectual  domain, 
in  the  case  alike  of  those  who  teach  and  those 
who  are  taught,  the  same  three  alternatives  tend, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  compete — namely, 
some  degree  of  initial  religious  prejudice,  an  unde- 
sirable habit  of  indecision,  and  a  bias  towards 
naturalism  ;  (5)  that  this  is  tacitly  recognised  in 
some  degree  by  all  who  care  for  religion,  whether 
they  be  Catholic  or  Protestant  ;  (6)  that  religious 
men,  whatever  creed  they  profess,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  did  they  not  regard  the 
religious  safeguards  and  influences  they  afford  as 
adequate  ;  (7)  that  the  withdrawal  of  tests  and 
establishment  of  undenominationalism  in  modern 
education  has  been  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  education  only  so  far  as  the  change  meant 
the  elimination  of  "  sectarian "  elements  in  the 
invidious  sense — of  an  uncandid  and  unscientific 
obscurantism — and  that  it  neither  ought  to  lead, 
nor    has    it    actually  led    in    tlie    English    Univer- 


sities, to  the  elimination  of  denominational  religious 
influences. 

To  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  denominational 
beliefs  are  necessary  to  effective  religion,  much  as 
prejudice  attaches  inevitably  to  strong  conviction. 
The  element  of  error  which  prejudice  inevitably 
contains  is  far  preferable  to  the  "  flabbiness"  which 
is  its  alternative  so  long  as  man  remains  with  too 
little  knowledge  to  make  his  fully  proved  convictions 
adequate  in  bulk  to  the  needs  of  action ;  and  in 
like  manner  denominational  religious  influences  are 
in  most  cases  the  only  practical  means  of  securing 
consistency  of  character,  while  the  supernatural 
world  remains  far  above  the  reach  of  scientific 
investigation.  "  Our  common  Christianity,"  as 
understood  by  the  Board  Schools,  has  not  in  it 
the  definiteness  necessary  to  an  operative  faith, 
and  unless  supplemented  m_  the  individual  by 
elements  which  those  who  differ  from  him  will 
account  prejudices,  will  speedily  decompose  into 
something  for  which  the  term  Christianity  is  a 
misnomer.  The  cry  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  denominational  influences  has  some  of  the 
unreality  of  the  French  cry  for  "  liberty."  Both 
represent  principles  which  if  pressed  to  extremes 
are  unsuitable  to  human  nature  as  it  exists.  The 
ineradicable  sectarianism  of  our  nature  reasserts 
itself ;  and  consequently  both  cries  tend  to  mean 
in  practice  the  liberty  of  predominance  for  the 
anti-clericals  and  persecution  or  inequality  for  the 
clericals.  Therefore  Enghsh  common  sense  has  not 
as  a  rule  pressed  undenominationalism  to  its  extreme 
logical  consequences.  The  Catholic  demand  is  little 
more  than  the  candid  formulation  of  what  other 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom  do  not  cry  for  because 
they  already  have  it.  I  say  "  httle  more,"  because  I 
admit  that  owning,  as  Catholics  do,  more  candidly 
than  others  the  necessity  of  religious  influences, 
they  are  more  jealous  and  insistent  on  the  subject. 
But  the  difference  is  not  essential,  and  the  argument 
against  denominational  influences,  were  it  fully 
pressed,  would  issue  in  a  state  of  things  unsatis- 
factory to  all  religious  persons  alike. 

Nor  can  we  wholly  banish  similar  considerations 
from  the  purely  intellectual  domain.  The  heights 
of  all-seeing  impartiality  at  which  science  aims  are 
not  attainable  where  the  available  evidence  is  very 
inadequate,  as  it  often  is  in  the  historical  and  social 
sciences.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  scientific  temper 
which  university  education  should  foster  implies 
candour  and  openness  of  mind.  But  this  does  not 
mean    that   we  are  to  begin  our    studies   with   an 
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universal  note  of  interrogation.  That  the  whole 
fabric  of  conviction  should  be  at  each  moment  a 
mere  barometer  indicating  the  point  which  the  mind 
has  reached  in  its  study  of  the  evidence,  would 
imply  a  most  undesirable  instability.  Even  Des- 
cartes, the  founder  of  the  doubting  philosophy, 
advocated  tme  morale  par  provision.  In  the  historical 
and  social  sciences  every  able  professor  fonns  his 
partial  and  provisional  synthesis ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that  a  Duchesne  or  a  Pastor 
was  less  just  to  unwelcome  facts  than  a  Froude  or 
a  Macaulay.  The  essential  qualification  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  historj'  is  not  the  elimination  of  all  pre- 
conceptions (which  is  unattainable),  but  the  presence 
of  the  true  historical  spirit  which  gradually  dis- 
solves preconceptions  which  prove  untenable.  It 
is  unreal  to  depict  as  our  ideal  a  passive  neutrality 
which  is  not  human.  Our  practical  aim  should 
be  to  secure  the  width  of  knowledge  and  candour 
which  kill  the  spirit  of  real  sectarianism,  whether 
Cathohc,  Protestant,  or  Secularistic. 

To  make  this  general  position  more  clear,  let  me, 
for  a  moment,  glance  at  the  history  of  the  unde- 
nominational movement  in  our  national  education. 

The  great  revolution  in  education  effected  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  consisted  in  the  trans- 
ferring of  it  from  the  repi'esentatives  of  theology 
(the  clergy)  to  the  representatives  of  science  —that 
is,  the  specialists  in  all  departments.  Not  among 
Catholics  only,  but  universally,  the  universities 
were,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  hands  of  the  established  Churches. 
A  boy  who  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
or  at  Oxford,  in  1830,  was  educated  almost  entirely 
by  clergymen.  Now  he  is  educated  almost  entirely 
by  specialists — whether  lay  or  clerical  being  an 
accident.  The  various  Dissenting  bodies  also  at 
that  time  educated  their  own  people  who  were 
refused  admission  in  the  great  universities.  Edu- 
cation was  universallj'  "  denominational  "  and 
ecclesiastical.  Now  it  is  in  its  higher  grades  almost 
universally  undenominational  and  secular. 

Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  think  of  the  present  state  of 
things  mainly  as  an  advance  in  justice  to  all  denomi- 
nations, and  in  the  emancipation  of  educational 
methods  from  fetters  which  were  antiquated.  We 
do  not  regard  it  as  hostile  to  religion.  But  it  behoves 
us  to  remember  that  the  movement  which  effected 
the  transformation  was  largely  anti-theological, 
and  even  in  some  of  its  manifestations  anti-religious. 
If  it  included  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  equal  treatment 
for  all  creeds,  and  a  sense  of  the  liberty  necessary  for 


science,  it  also  included  some  of  the  anti-Christian 
spirit  of  Continental  liberalism.  The  movement 
was  inspired  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  hatred  of  its 
enemies — bigotry  and  privilege.  And  these  enemies 
were  supposed  to  be  represented  in  concrete  form 
by  the  established  churches — the  embodiments 
of  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  clerical  interference 
— and  especially  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  sur- 
viving representative  of  mediaeval  intolerance.  The 
churches,  then,  in  turn  had  to  be  on  the  defensive. 
Two  ideals  of  education  were  competing,  the  deno- 
minational or  ecclesiastical,  which  threatened  to  be 
obscurantist,  and  the  undenominational  or  scien- 
tific, which  threatened  to  be  irreligious.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  in  Ireland,  when  they  were  first  proposed, 
were  inevitably  associated  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  with  the  latter. 

In  Oxford  itself,  the  new  educational  movement 
first  showed  itself  in  the  rapid  transition  of  its 
intellectual  character  from  a  religious  and  theo- 
logical to  a  freethinking  tone.  The  Oxford  of  1845 
was  conservative  and  ecclesiastical.  The  heads  of 
houses  were  all  clergymen.  There  were  few  laymen 
even  among  the  Fellows.  The  tests  were  in  force. 
The  theological  party  which  condemned  the  mild 
lib'  ralism  of  Dr.  Hampden  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Oxford  of  1850,  on  the  other  hand,  was  liberal 
and  secularist.  In  1845,  after  Newman's  secession, 
with  dramatic  suddenness  theology  went  out  and 
science  came  in  as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  academic 
mind.  "  We  were  startled,"  writes  Mark  Pattison 
in  his  Reminiscences,  "  when  we  came  to  reflect  that 
the  vast  domain  of  physical  science  had  been  hitherto 
wholly  excluded  from  our  programme.  The  great 
discoveries  of  the  last  half-century  in  chemistry, 
physiology,  &c.,  were  not  even  known  by  report  to 
any  of  us.  Science  was  placed  under  a  ban  by  the 
theologians,  who  instinctively  fell  that  it  was  fatal 
to  their  speculations."  This  conception  of  science 
as  fatal  to  Christian  theology  was  the  keynote  of 
the  sudden  transfoimation  which  ensued.  "  Whereas 
other  reactions  accomplished  themselves  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  in  1845  the  darkness  was  dissipated 
and  the  light  was  let  in  in  an  instant."  A  "  flood 
of  reform  "  followed,  "  which  did  not  spend  itself 
until  it  had  produced  two  Government  Commissions, 
until  we  had  .  .  .  remodelled  all  our  institutions. 
In  those  years  every  Oxford  man  was  a  Liberal." 
"  All  the  intellectual  force  in  the  University,"  writes 
another  witness  a  few  years  later,  "  was  on  the 
negative  and  anti-Christian  side."  "  In  the  first 
rush  of  intellectual  freedom,"  continues  Mr.  Pattison, 
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"  we  were  carried  beyond  all  bounds,  sought  to 
change  everything,  questioned  everything,  and  were 
impatient  to  throw  the  whole  cargo  of  tradition 
overboard.  .  .  .  Our  eleve  resembled  that  gamin  de 
Paris  of  whom  Renan  says,  Ecarte  par  une  plaisan- 
terie  des  croyances  dont  la  raison  dc  Pascal  ne  rc'ussit 
pas  a  se  degagcr,  and  which  it  took  Renan  himself 
six  years  to  work  his  way  out  of." 

It  has  gradually  become  clear  that  the  liberal 
movement  which  triumphed  in  Oxford  consisted  of 
various  elements  really  separable,  though  in  prac- 
tice aUied.  The  secularising  and  anti-theological 
tendency,  the  agitation  for  the  withdrawal  of  tests, 
the  growth  of  specialism  were  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  undenominational  movement  has  been  the 
practical  expression  of  the  liberal  and  scientific 
movement.  And  in  the  eyes  of  leading  men  of 
science,  and  of  many  others,  the  two  movements 
appeared  at  first  to  be  inseparably  united.  The 
transformation  which  has  been  effected  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  the  old  education  by  the 
parsons  to  the  new  education  by  the  specialists 
has,  according  to  this  view,  implied  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  theological  explanation  of 
the  world  and  of  life  has  been  defeated,  and 
the  scientific  view  has  taken  its  place.  "  I  con- 
ceive," wrote  Huxley,  "  that  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  consequent 
apphcation  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation 
to  all  problems  with  which  the  human  mind  is 
occupied,  and  the  correlative  rejection  of  traditional 
beliefs,  which  have  proved  their  incompetence  to 
bear  such  investigation "  (Life,  ii.  374).  Deno- 
minationalism  is,  according  to  this  view,  narrow 
and  retrograde,  because  it  implies  a  check  on  the 
free  development  of  scientific  method  in  the  interests 
of  traditions  which  are  superstitions. 

Dr.  Newman  was,  I  think,  the  first  who  made 
quite  clear  what  most  of  us  now  recognise,  how 
distinct  in  essence  were  the  different  elements  which 
were  united  in  the  "  liberal  "  and  "  undenomina- 
tional "  movement.  The  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  science  to  be  emancipated  from  theological 
interference,  and  concomitantly  of  the  practical 
necessity  of  toleration  and  equality  for  the  varieties 
of  belief  which  the  advance  of  thought  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  was  one  thing.  Quite  distinct 
in  essence  was  the  directly  secularistic  and  irre- 
ligious movement,  similar  to  Continental  free- 
thought,  which  disparaged  theology  itself,  and  was 
jealous  not   only  of  ecclesiastical   encroachment  or 


privilege,  but  of  all  clerical  influence.  We  know 
the  general  lines  of  Newman's  proposed  solution 
of  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  scientific  movement,, 
with  its  just  claims  and  its  practical  excesses. 
It  consisted  in  the  presence  of  theology  in  a 
university,  concomitantly  with  science,  to  repre- 
sent aspects  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
universe  which  the  scientific  habit  disparaged 
or  ignored,  and  a  mutual  toleration  and  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  between  the  two,  in  place- 
of  the  old  censorship  of  theology  over  science. 
He  advocated  also  Catholic  (denominational)  influ- 
ences of  a  religious  kind,  not  interfering  in  any  way- 
with  the  freedom  of  any  branch  of  study  to  pursue 
its  own  methods,  and  not  for  the  most  part  of  an 
intellectual  or  theological  nature.  Moreover,  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  strong  lay  element  in  a  university 
for  Catholics,  to  represent  educational  interests  to- 
which  churchmen,  from  their  antecedents,  were 
likely  to  be  less  alive. 

The  secularist  mo^'ement  which  was  long  and 
successfully  engaged  in  mitigating  an  excessive 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  predominance,  seems 
now  in  many  quarters  to  be  receiving  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  direction  indicated  by  Newman.  We 
have  gradually  come  to  realise  that  positive  reli- 
gious influences,  while  desirable  for  the  highest 
educational  interests,  need  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
freedom  demanded  by  the  sciences.  And  we  see 
that  practically  religious  infltiences  will  only  be  strong 
and  e-ffcctive  where  they  are  denominational. 

Religious  influence  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
preserved  in  the  English  universities,  and  at  the 
same  time  undue  ecclesiastical  privilege  has  been 
successfully  avoided  and  theological  interference  with 
science  prevented.  This  result  has  been  attained  by 
an  English  compromise,  namely,  the  blend  which 
arose  from  undenominational  legislation  on  a  strong 
basis  of  de  facto  religious  traditions  and  institutions — 
that  is,  the  union  of  de  jure  undenominationalism 
with  de  facto  denominationalism  of  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  description.  Thus  at  Oxford  the 
secularist  and  anti-religious  spirit  described  by  Mark 
Pattison  did  not  prove  permanent.  The  religious 
tradition  of  the  place  asserted  itself  again  in  such 
men  as  Scott  Holland,  Liddon,  Gore  and  others — 
T.  H.  Green's  idealistic  philosophy  being  a  service- 
able bridge  for  the  return  journey  from  the  Liberalist 
contempt  for  the  study  of  Divinity  to  a  more  or 
less  scientific  theology.  The  de  jure  undenomina- 
tionalism of  Oxford  University  proved  to  be  by 
no  means  identical  with  the  secularistic  movement 
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which  ushered  it  in.  It  allowed  free  play  to  exist- 
ing denominational  influences,  and  has  been  even 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  strictly  denomi- 
national college  like  Keble. 

It  is  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  those  which  obtain  at  Oxford 
that  Irish  Catholics  press ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
new  institution  without  religious  traditions  they  ask 
for  the  creation  of  religious  influences  parallel  to 
those  which  older  institutions  inherit.  They  ask 
for  a  university  or  college  with  a  Catholic  "  atmo- 
sphere "  de  facto,  undenominational  de  jure,  in 
which  the  professors  should  be  simply  the  ablest 
procurable,  non-Catholics  being  appointed,  as  they 
now  are  in  University  College,  Stephen's  Green, 
in  cases  where  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  Catholic 
candidate  is  not  available.  And  if  what  I  have 
said  above  be  true,  this  condition  rather  than  a 
refusal  to  allow  the  majority,  where  circumstances 
demand  it,  to  be  Catholics,  is  the  true  security 
against  a  sectarian  or  anti-scientific  spirit. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  remarks  is  thus 
not  precisely  in  the  direction  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment, although  the  principle  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  faces  most 
frankly  the  facts  of  that  human  nature  which  we 
want  to  educate.  The  anti-clericalism  included  in  the 
undenominational  movement  appears  to  me  however 
to  have  been  needed  historically  to  effect  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  anti-scientific  and  obscurantist  ten- 
dency which  existed  in  the  older  methods  of  education 
which  were  avowedly  denominational.  And  the 
blend  of  de  facto  denominationalism  with  de  jure 
undenominationalism  would  appear  to  afford  a  better 
practical  security  for  the  interests  of  science  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  franker  concessions  to 
denominationalism  which  the  term  concurrent 
endowment  connotes. 

Equality  of  treatment,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  interests  of  science  are  then  the  desirable  ele- 
ments in  the  new  movement.  Secularism  or  absence 
of  conviction  and  of  coherent  thought  are  its  dangers. 
A  university  or  college  predominantly  Catholic  de 
facto, — because  its  members  were  mainly  of  that 
creed,— but  not  clerical ;  drawing  the  best  specialist 
professors  from  all  creeds,  and  yet  having  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  a  common  predominating  faith,  would 
seem  best  suited  to  supply  the  need.  That  what  is 
needed  might  have  been  secured  by  Irish  Catholics 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  where  all  religions  would 
have  met  on  equal  terms,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny.     Cork  and    Galway,  if    frankly  accepted  by 


the  Bishops  in  1850,  might  by  force  of  circum- 
stances have  become  predominantly  Catholic  in 
ethos  just  as  Belfast  became  predominantly  Presby- 
terian. But  in  1845  denominational  education  still 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  the  normal 
rule  ;  the  experiment  would  have  been  then  more 
adventurous  than  it  would  now  be,  and,  at  anv 
rate,  it  was  not  tried.  And  the  Queen's  Colleges 
at  Cork  and  Galway  have  been  a  faflure.  At 
present  we  have  still  before  us  Mr.  Balfour's 
unanswerable  reasoning  that  if  Irish  Protestants 
would  in  most  cases  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to 
such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated  for  Irish 
Catholics,  the  argument  which  charges  Irish 
Catholics  with  a  peculiar  measure  of  unreasonable- 
ness for  not  frequenting  Trinity  College  is  an  insin- 
cere one.  Equally  insincere  is  the  assumption  that 
the  demand,  because  it  takes  account  of  religious 
considerations,  is  not  a  purely  educational  demand. 
No  one  but  a  secularist  really  considers  that  the 
educational  interests  of  young  men  can  be  com- 
pletely dealt  with  without  considering  the  rehgious 
question.  Undenominationalism,  which  began  in  a 
partly  laudable  protest  against  those  perversions  of 
religion  which  are  known  as  cant,  has  itself  become 
a  cant.  If  real  and  sincere,  its  true  issue  is  in  French 
secularism.  Englishmen  avoid  this  result  by  pro- 
pounding theories  of  complete  undenominationalism 
which  they  only  act  upon  in  relation  to  those  from 
whom  they  differ  in  religion,  preserving  in  practice 
for  themselves  the  influences  which  they  theoreti- 
cally disregard.  Such  want  of  intellectual  candour 
as  this  course  implies  often  goes  with  great  prac- 
tical gifts.  But  it  is  a  serious  matter  if  it  leads  to 
a  great  wrong  done  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  an  important  part  of  our  dominions. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

Methods  of  Teaching — 
The   New  and  the   Old 

By   H.    Bompas    Smith,   M.A. 

Headmaster  of  Walsall  Grammar  School 

Side  by  side  with  the  reform  of  our  educational  machi- 
nery, a  more  silent  but  equally  momentous  change  has 
been  taking  place  inside  our  class-rooms.  In  all  the 
more  progressive  secondary  schools  old  methods  of 
teaching  are  being  modified  or  new  methods  intro- 
duced.    Educational  journals   are   full  of  suggestions  ; 
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every  subject  has  its  prophets,  each  with  his  own  import- 
ant message  ;  so  many  are  our  counsellors  that  some 
of  us  are  fain  to  stop  our  ears  and  go  quietly  on  in 
the  familiar  ways. 

And  yet  the  principle  underlying  the  reformed  method 
of  teaching  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  and  it  may 
be  applied  even  by  those  who  cannot  go  to  many 
meetings  or  keep  quite  abreast  of  the  newest  educa- 
tional practice.  Moreover  it  is  one  of  fundamental 
importance,  and  its  adoption  will  mean  a  complete 
break  with  a  large  part  of  the  traditional  system  of 
teaching. 

Under  this  old  system  a  boy  was  taught  the  subjects 
which  were  supposed  to  afford  the  best  training  for 
his  mind.  If  you  made  him  translate  a  chapter  of 
Caesar  or  learn  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  you  did  it  to 
make  him  learn  to  think.  The  work  was  hard,  perhaps 
distasteful,  but  that  was  not  the  question  ;  the  sole 
point  was  its  efficiency  as  a  mental  discipline.  The 
motives  appealed  to  were  the  boy's  own  sense  of  duty, 
the  wish  to  please  his  master,  or,  failing  these,  the 
desire  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment. 

This  system  still  has  its  apologists,  and  would  be 
the  one  followed  in  many  of  our  schools,  were  they 
not  compelled  to  cater  for  the  populace.  But  the 
advocates  of  reform  contend  that  such  a  course  of  mental 
discipline  is  an  imperfect  form  of  education.  It  is  too 
purely  intellectual.  It  creates  an  artificial  chasm 
between  what  a  boy  learns  at  school  and  his  everyday 
life  outside.  Except  incidentally  it  does  not  teach 
citizenship  or  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  More- 
over as  an  intellectual  training  it  suffers  from  a  fatal 
defect.  In  most  boys  it  arouses  no  desire  for  knowledge  ; 
for  if  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  acquired,  knowledge  as  such  becomes 
of  secondary  value.  Further,  even  apart  from  this  objec- 
tion, such  a  course  is  not  altogether  a  success.  Suppose  a 
boy  reads  a  chapter  of  Caesar  after  the  old  method.  He 
gains  practice  in  observing  endings  and  applying  general 
rules,  but  the  "  thinking"  which  such  a  process  teaches 
is  superficial ; ,  it  deals  with  abstractions  of  which  the 
boy  has  no  clear  idea.  "  All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three 
parts "  is  a  nice  easy  sentence  ;  but  to  the  ordinary 
boy  the  words  are  so  many  pieces  of  a  puzzle  to  be 
fitted  together  ;  to  make  him  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  will  require  much  time  and  explanation. 
That  such  explanation  is  often  given,  may  be  most 
gladly  conceded  ;  but  if  it  is  only  an  interesting  digres- 
sion from  the  main  business  of  the  lesson,  viz.,  con- 
struing, then  it  is  merely  an  ornamental  appendage  and 
no  integral  part  of  the  system. 

All  reformed  methods  worthy  of  the  name  are  based 
upon  the  opposite  principle,  viz.,  that  teaching  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  arouses  the  boy's  moral, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  interest  in  the  knowledge  he 
is  acquiring. 

The  first  condition  of  such  interest  is  the  vivid  reali- 
sation of  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  learning.  "  In  1085,' ' 
says  the  history  book,  "  William  decreed  the  making 
of  Domesday."     A  verbal   knowledge  of   this  fact  is  of 


infinitesimal  value  ;  but  make  a  boy  understand  the 
great  king's  motives,  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
work  was  carried  out ;  let  him  shut  his  eyes  and  picture 
the  inquisitorial  inspection  of  the  homesteads ;  let  him 
hear  the  actual  account  given  of  some  place  he  knows, 
and  j-ou  have  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  history. 

It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  from  this  point 
of  view  that  any  fresh  knowledge  should  be  brought 
into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  boy's  everyday 
surroundings,  and  that  he  should,  whenever  possible, 
see  or  handle  the  objects  dealt  with. 

And  hand-in-hand  with  this  realisation  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  is  learning  must  go  the  exercise  of  his  own 
activity.  This  activity  may  take  various  forms,  draw- 
ing, measuring,  working  examples  or  problems,  making 
independent  observations  or  experiments,  reproducing 
facts  from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  essential  point  is 
to  arouse  the  energy  of  the  boy,  and  for  him  to  make 
the  knowledge  his  own  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties  upon  it. 

In  a  lesson  conducted  on  such  lines  as  these  the 
master  is  the  guide  and  helper  rather  than  the  setter 
of  tasks.  There  is  no  longer  the  air  of  conflict  between 
the  man  and  the  boys,  he  trying  to  make  them  work, 
and  they  trying  to  be  idle.  One  purpose  dominates 
all,  for  all  are  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge.  Rewards  and  punishments  may  be  to  a  large 
extent  dispensed  with,  for  the  motive  force  is  the  boys' 
innate  activity  stimulated  and  guided  by  the  master. 

The  application  of  such  principles  as  these  to  par- 
ticular subjects  of  instruction  is  the  purpose  aimed  at 
by  the  new  methods  of  teaching.  Thus  the  essence 
of  the  reformed  method  of  modern  language  teaching 
is  not  that  it  lays  stress  on  conversation,  but  that  it 
aims  at  making  the  foreign  tongue  from  the  first  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  boys'  own  thoughts. 
In  the  old  days  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  less 
important  than  their  form  or  grammatical  use  ;  under 
the  new  system  the  order  of  precedence  is  reversed. 
So  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  are  intended 
to  give  the  boys  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 
angles,  triangles,  and  the  like,  and  to  lead  them  to 
develop  the  resulting  geometrical  properties  largely 
for  themselves.  In  science  first-hand  observation  of 
phenomena  and  the  discovery  by  experiment  of  definite 
results  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  older  bookish 
treatment.  Drawing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Latin,  his- 
tory, and  geography  are  all  beginning  to  be  taught  on 
similar  lines. 

This  reform  in  the  methods  of  instruction  is,  therefore, 
much  more  than  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  mechanical 
rules  for  another  ;  it  means  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  whole  process  of  learning  is  regarded. 
It  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  educational  revolu- 
tion following  the  Rennaissance.  The  principle  of 
normal  growth  is  being  substituted  for  that  of  artificial 
culture.  Girls  used  to  be  made  upright  by  bands  and 
straight-backed  chairs  ;  we  now  give  them  tennis  and 
hockey,  and  a  similar  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
training  of  the  mind. 
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It  follows  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  not  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  details  of  the  newest  methods.  This 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  may  only  lead  to  the 
substitution  of  a  new  and  crude  scholasticism  for  one 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  prime  necessity  is 
that  the  master  should  regard  his  work  as  that  of  helping 
the  boy  to  grow  by  means  of  widened  interests,  of  more 
vivid  realisation,  and  of  directed  self-activity. 

When  instruction  is  given  on  these  lines  its  ethical 
value  is  enormously  increased.  The  traditional  English 
theory  that  the  training  of  character  is  mainly  a  matter 
for  the  plajdng-field  is  seen  to  be  but  half  the  truth. 
A  new  conception  of  the  complementary  relations  of 
the  class-room  and  the  playground  is  becoming  pre- 
valent which  will  greatly  modify  the  methods  of  both 
our  primary  and  our  secondary  schools. 

That  the  new  sj-stem  has  its  dangers  is  an  obvious 
fact  of  which  we  may  find  illustrations  in  some  American 
schools.  It  is  quite  possible  to  awaken  an  interest 
which  is  worthless  and  to  encourage  an  activity  which 
is  harmful.  We  might  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  keep 
the  attention  of  our  boys  by  a  judicious  course  of  magic- 
lantern  exhibitions,  story  reading,  and  attendance  at 
football  matches.  Or  we  might  allow  them  to  choose 
the  subjects  which  appealed  most  to  their  fancy.  Against 
such  a  process  the  sarcasms  of  the  adherents  of  the  older 
order  might  well  be  levelled ;  but  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  newer  methods. 
The  interest  to  be  developed  is  no  momentary  fancy, 
but  a  permanent  habit  based  upon  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  Eesthetic  instincts  of  the  boy.  It  shows 
itself  in  his  desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning 
of  the  world  around  him  by  wider  knowledge  and  truer 
appreciation.  The  teaching  must  therefore  be  serious 
and  strenuous,  and  its  success  will  be  estimated  by  its 
ethical  results.  Its  value  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  personality  of  the  teacher,  whose  work  will  be  more 
arduous  and  delicate  than  under  the  old  system,  but 
also  more  repaying. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  high  standard  of  moral  earnest- 
ness the  master  will  at  times  have  recourse  to  rebukes, 
and  even  to  punishments.  But  these  will  fail  to 
attain  their  purpose  unless  the  boy  feels  that  the  rein- 
forcement of  his  own  better  self  is  the  object  of  the 
master's  words  and  acts.  In  proportion  as  the  master 
is  recognised  as  a  helper  of  the  right  in  the  inward 
moral  struggle,  wiU  it  be  possible  for  him  to  make 
the  boys  appreciate  his  aid  in  their  efforts  to  restrain 
their  own  unruly  members.  And  thus  a  new  spirit 
will  come  to  pervade  our  discipline  no  less  than  our 
instruction. 

And  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  the  important 
point  is  newness  of  spirit,  not  of  letter.  At  the  present 
time  our  crying  need  is  not  so  much  for  better  methods 
as  for  masters  able  and  willing  to  apply  them  ;  masters 
who,  in  Milton's  words,  "  with  mild  and  effectual  per- 
suasions, and  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  their  own  example,  might  in  a  short 
space  gain"  their  boys  "to  an  incredible  diligence  and 
courage." 


State  Endowment  of  Universities 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Address 

At  the  influential  deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  on  July  15,  Mr.  Chamberlain  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  recently-founded  universities.  After  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  views  of  his  brother  Chancellors,  he  said  : — 

"  The  multiplication  of  Universities  in  recent  times  has 
been  brought  about,  I  think,  by  three  things.  In  the  first 
place,  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation supply  creates  the  demand  and  that  education  even 
of  the  highest  form  will  be  much  more  generally  appreciated 
and  accepted  by  the  population  if  we  bring  that  education 
to  their  own  homes.  In  the  second  place,  we  appeal  to 
rather  a  different  social  class.  We  appeal  to  numbers  in 
our  own  districts  who  cannot  afford,  to  say  nothing  else, 
the  expense  of  life  at  a  residential  University.  And,  lastly, 
we  take  into  account  the  needs,  in  many  cases  the  excep- 
tional needs,  of  the  great  centres  of  population  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  provide  for  them  in  a  rather  exceptional 
way.  We  do  not  neglect  the  humanities.  We  recognise 
their  importance.  Still  we  feel  it  rather  our  special  duty  to 
apply  those  needs  in  the  direction  of  applied  and  pure  science 
and  scientific  research  which  are  naturally  called  for  by 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  those  among  whom  we 
live ;  and  in  the  multiplication  of  Universities  which  is 
taking  place,  we  are  only  following  the  example  of  other  great 
civilised  nations  of  the  world — at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

"  Work  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred  is  necessarily 
costly.  We  have  not  nearly  enough  to  provide  class  rooms, 
lectures,  and  professors,  the  machinery  and  staff  of  a  Uni- 
versity, but  we  have  to  provide  great  buildings  on  a  scale 
and  of  a  character  which  never  were  contemplated  before, 
and  we  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  tools  and  machines. 
Let  me  take  my  own  case.  Let  me  take  Birmingham  as 
an  example  and  as  a  parallel  to  what  is  being  done  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Wales,  and  Leeds.  We  have  had  to 
prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  scientific  University,  to  deal 
only  with  that  side  of  our  work,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
;f 1, 000,000  sterling.  Even  then  we  shall  not  have  ful- 
filled all  our  objects,  but  there  will  be  many  branches  of 
higher  scientific  and  practical  education  for  which  we  have 
made  no  sufficient  provision.  I  need  not  say  that  when 
we  get  to  work  these  buildings,  these  instruments  of  learn- 
ing, will  need  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  our  pro- 
fessional and  teaching  staff.  We  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  our  own  responsibility,  and  we  have  ourselves  found 
large  sums  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  to 
which  we  attach  so  much  importance. 

"  In  the  case  of  Birmingham  local  subscription  has  pro- 
duced about  ;/^45o,ooo,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  subscription 
we  have  put  in  hand  what  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  University  requirements.  We  have  called 
in  aid  the  local  rates,  and  the  three  counties  of  which  Bir- 
mingham is  the  centre  each  contribute  the  sum  of  1^500  a 
year,  and  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  has 
offered  in  aid  a  rate  of  a  half-penny  in  the  pound,  which 
will  produce  something  between  ^6000  and  ;^7000  per  annum, 
and  I  think  in  all  our  opinions  it  will  be  most  undesirable 
in  any  scheme  for  State  aid,  that  anything  should  be  done 
that  would  discourage  in  any  way  local  interest  and  sub- 
scriptions." 
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Our  Leaders 

VIII.   Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

No  recent  tendency  has  been  more  obvious  than 
the  increasing  interest  taken  in  educational  affairs 
by  professional  men  of  science.  It  would  perhaps 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  general  public 
associate  the  names  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor 
Armstrong,  and  Professor  Perry  more  closely  with 
educational  reform  than  the  names  of  any  three 
public  schoolmasters,  any  three  officials,  or  any 
three  professors  of  education. 

Some  may  say  that  this  tendency  for  professional 
scientists  to  give  ex  cathedra  verdicts  on  matters 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  outside  their  immediate 
province,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  that  the 
verdicts  so  given  are  likely  to  bear  traces  of  the 
narrowness  of  this  province.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt, 
to  be  dogmatic  and  plausible  when  there,  is  no 
intention  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
competing  interests  and  ideals.  Our  schoolmasters, 
officials,  and  professors  of  education  have  to  balance 


literary  against  scientific  studies ;  the  claims  of 
tradition  against  those  of  reform  ;  the  exigencies 
of  an  examination  system  against  the  calls  of 
"  progress "  :  whereas  scientists,  fascinated  by 
their  own  special  pursuits,  have  a  comparatively 
easy  task  in  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  inherent 
in  our  system  of  compromises,  and  in  urging  the 
undoubted  value  of  their  own  specifics.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  narrowness  of  standpoint 
cannot  be  charged  against  our  scientific  reformers. 
They  are  as  convinced  of  the  value  possessed  by 
literary  subjects  as  of  that  possessed  by  natural 
science  and  mathematics  ;  but,  coming  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  of  "  educational  values  " 
with  but  small  attachment  to  the  past,  their  treat- 
ment has  a  freshness  frequently  absent  from  that 
of  more  academic  educationists.  If  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  scientific  pioneers,  it  is  that,  not  being, 
as  a  rule,  students  of  educational  history,  they 
tend  to  regard  their  views  as  more  novel  than  they 
really  are.  The  fact  is  that  the  workers  of  the 
past  have  already  provided  us  with  a  plenitude  of 
educational  truth.  This  needs  but  to  be  assessed 
and  synthesised  to  afford  us  ample  guidance  for 
several  generations. 

The  address  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  the  Teachers' 
Guild  on  January  13  last,  together  with  sundry 
other  addresses  and  articles,  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  this  synthesis  has  begun.  We  find  far  more 
than  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  value  of  science  ; 
far  more  than  a  complaint  that  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  do  not  "  think."  Definite  ideals  seem  to 
rise  before  us  ;  definite  watchwords  ring  in  our 
ears.  "  In  teaching  facts  to  the  young  the  great 
thing  to  aim  at  is  not  discipline  but  interest." 
"  A  master's  business  is  (not  to  see  that  there  is 
mental  effort,  but)  to  supply  proper  pabulum." 
To  some  of  our  readers  these  exhortations  will  recall 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  a  great  German 
educationist  ;  while  Sir  Oliver's  charges  against 
secondary  schools,  that  "  the  majority  of  the  boys 
turned  out  of  them  are  ignorant ;  that  they  neither 
possess  knowledge  nor  do  they  know  how  to  acquire 
it,  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  feel  any  interest  in  it," 
will  recall  the  very  similar  charges  made  years  ago 
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by  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country  are  "  inaccessible  to  ideas,"  possessed  of 
^'  a  whole  range  of  powers  of  thought  and  feeling 
unawakened,"  and  that  they  are  essentially  a  race 
of  "  barbarians." 

The  two  sentences  quoted  above  from  Sir  Oliver's 
recent  pronouncements  would  seem  to  summarise  his 
views  upon  the  chief  weakness  of  our  secondary 
schools  ;  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  too  formal, 
too  merely  "  disciplinary  "  ;  "  the  act  of  learning, 
rather  than  the  thing  learned "  being  considered 
the  most  important  matter.  There  is  a  value, 
he  sees,  both  in  tlie  thing  itself  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  acquisition ;  the  latter,  taken  alone, 
is  in  large  measure  an  unattractive  thing,  inca- 
pable of  "  awakening  curiosity  and  hunger  for 
knowledge." 

Sir  Oliver  points  out  how  disastrous  has  been  the 
failure  of  our  elementary  schools  in  the  very  de- 
partment where  controversy  has  seemed  to  rage  the 
bitterest — the  department  of  character-forming, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  closely  allied  department  of 
"  minor  morals  " — the  little  courtesies  and  decencies 
of  hfe. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  an  eminent  physicist, 
whose  professional  interests  might  have  been  expected 
to  move  mainly  around  atoms  and  radiations, 
can  find  time  and  inclination  to  utter  words  of 
wisdom  on  matters  of  profound  educational  and 
sociological  importance.  With  one  more  of  these 
utterances,  and  not  the  least  important,  we 
conclude  : 

"  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  povert\^- 
stricken  amusements  which  are  provided  for  work- 
ing men.-  .  .  .  Certain  people  are  trying  to  suppress 
the  public-houses  ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  mistake  to 
suppress  them  without  giving  the  working  men 
something  better." 

Science  has  not  dehumanised  the  Principal  of 
Birmingham  University ;  he  has  sympathy  with 
the  humble  workman,  and  sees  that  education  can 
do  much  to  "  harmonise  and  ennoble  "  his  often 
"  commonplace  "  existence. 

Abeunt  studia  in  mores. 


My  Start  in  Life 


By  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  F.R.S. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  School,  the 
son  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Technical 
Education  Commission,  to  write  an  account  of  my 
start  in  life.  My  experience  may  be  different  from 
that  of  others  ;  at  any  rate  in  my  case  there  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  "  start  in  life,"  for  my  life 
has  been  a  succession  of  "  starts."  Before  I  was 
seven  years  old  it  looked  as  if  I  should  start  life 
as  a  Calculating  Boy,  for  I  could  multiply  four 
figures  by  four  mentally,  more  quickly  than  most 
adults  could  perform  the  operation  on  paper  ;  but 
that  start  led  to  nothing,  for  when  I  was  sent  to 
school  and  was  taught  smatterings  of  Geography, 
Latin,  and  later  the  rudiments  of  Greek  grammar,- 
this  arithmetical  faculty  deserted  me.  I  am  not 
clear  whether  I  possessed  that  of  mathematics.  In 
geometry  I  reached  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid,  and 
I  delighted  in  algebraic  problems.  At  any  rate  it 
was  never  developed,  for  I  was  taken  from  school 
before  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  entered  the 
office  of  my  father,  a  merchant  of  limited  means, 
at  Hull,  where  I  remained  a  year,  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Liverpool. 
I  should  mention  that  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1831 
brought  to  Hull  a  number  of  refugees,  some  of 
whom  were  musical.  My  father  was  a  fairly  good 
'cello  player,  and  these  gentlemen  were  attracted 
to  our  house.  The  conversation  was  in  French, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  learn.  One  of  these  guests 
gave  me  a  polyglot  phrasebook,  from  which  I 
extracted  enough  to  understand,  without  of  course 
being  able  to  take  part  in,  the  conversation.  A 
year  or  two  later,  a  young  couple,  refugees  from 
Naples,  arrived  in  Hull,  and  from  them  I  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  Italian  and  a  taste  for  macaroni. 
The  Polish  Revolution  and  the  Italian  struggles  for 
freedom,  thus  gave  me  "  start  number  two,"  the 
foundation  of  a  fairly  useful  proficiency  in  modern 
languages. 

In  my  school  days,  when  steam  navigation  and 
railways  were   in   their  infancy,   the   rudiments   of 

*  The  articles  in  this  series  by  Lord  Avebury  (January),  and  Sir 
Lowthian  Bell  (June),  may  still  be  had  on  application  to  the  pub- 
lisher. 
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mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical  science  were  not 
taught  in  schools,  and  my  own  leaning  was  to 
books  rather  than  to  the  experiments  which  so 
frequently  form  the  delight  of  boys.  When  there- 
fore I  was  sent  by  my  Liverpool  principals  at  the 
age  of  about  seventeen  to  obtain  for  them  the  offer 
of  a  number  of  locomotive  engines  for  sale  at  a 
Warrington  factory,  with  a  view  to  their  exporta- 
tion to  Prussia,  and  was  furnished  by  the  builders 
with  a  specification  of  the  diameter  of  the  steam- 
cylinders,  the  length  of  stroke,  the  dimensions  of 
the  fire-box  and  the  evaporative  capacity  of  the 
boiler,  all  this  was  Greek  to  me  (Greek  in  which 
the  Aorist  had  been  my  Asses'-bridge) — and  as 
nobody  in  the  office  was  wiser  than  myself  but  it 
appeared  likely  to  me  that  the  exportation  of 
machinery  might  become  an  important  part  of  the 
firm's  business  I  determined  to  acquire  an  insight, 
sufficient  at  least  for  commercial  purposes,  into 
mechanical  engineering  and  the  sciences  which  bear 
upon  it.  In  this  I  employed  my  leisure  time,  which 
was  not  much,  for  on  three  nights  of  the  week  we 
were  at  the  office  till  ii  p.m.  This  was  "  start 
number  three."  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  how 
it  led  to  my  seeing  much  of  Continental  countries, 
and  my  forming  at  Carlsruhe,  sixty-two  years  ago, 
a  friendship  with  the  writer  of  the  previous  article  in 
this  series,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  which  has  continued, 
much  to  my  advantage,  till  the  present  day. 

"  Start  number  four  "  arose  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  caused  by  my  leav- 
ing, being  almost  driven  out  of  France,  where 
I  had  at  the  time  a  small  factory  at  Tours.  On 
my  return  to  England,  I  purchased  some  agricul- 
tural implement  works  at  Banbury,  in  which  I  was 
my  own  manager,  correspondent,  and  traveller.  I 
remember  that  the  wages  paid  by  me  the  first  week 
were  £32  to  twenty-seven  workmen.  And  this  led 
to  "  start  number  five."  When  I  was  an  exhibitor  at 
an  Agricultural  Show  in  Cleveland,  I  was  struck  by 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Cleveland  iron 
industry,  then  in  its  infanc}',  and  in  the  following 
year  I  contrived  somehow  to  scrape  together  capital 
enough  to  build  three  blast  furnaces  near  Middles- 
brough, from  each  of  which,  with  a  consumption 
of  fuel  of  more  than  four  tons  for  smelting  and 
calcining  the  iron  stone,  heating  the  blast  and 
generating  the  blowing  power  for  every  ton  of  iron 
produced,  some  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  per  week 
were  obtained.  To-day  this  consumption  of  fuel  is 
reduced  to  less  than  one  and  a  half  tons,  and  a  modern 
blast-furnace  produces  about  twelve    hundred  tons 


of  iron  per  week.  "  Start  number  six  "  arose  from 
my  being  summoned  as  a  witness  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  some  Bill  for  drainage 
or  water-supply,  I  forget  which.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee met,  I  looked  into  the  "  House,"  and  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  green  benches.  Sitting  there, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  out  of  my 
power  to  persuade  mj'  Banbury  neighbours  to 
return  me  as  their  member,  and  in  fact,  on  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  1859,  I  was  elected  by  a 
majority,  under  the  £10  franchise,  of  one  vote,  and 
that,  I  was  told,  a  bad  one.  I  was  threatened  with 
a  petition  which  I  escaped,  in  consequence  of  my 
late  opponent  being  returned  for  a  Pocket  Borough. 
Of  course  my  election  was  made  the  occasion  in 
the  Press  for  prophecies  of  destruction  to  the 
country  if,  by  a  reduction  of  the  franchise,  working 
men  swamped  the  constituencies  and  returned  to 
Parliament  persons  with  no  better  qualifications 
than  mine,  whatever  these  may  have  been  imagined 
to  be. 

In  Parliament  I  was  never  a  strong  partisan. 
The  work  to  which  I  devoted  myself  began  with 
a  report  to  the  Education  Department  in  1867  of 
information  collected  by  me  on  the  general  and 
technical  education  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  followed  by  a  similar  inquiry  into 
that  of  our  own  people.  To  such  subjects  as  this 
— to  the  effect  of  the  Patent  Laws  on  our  trade, 
and  to  other  industrial  and  technical  questions — 
my  attention  was  confined. 

If  now  I  am  asked  what  has  enabled  me  to  attain 
the  measure  of  success  which  I  have  achieved,  it  has 
been  my  effort  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  to  look 
at  questions  as  they  have  arisen  in  all  their  bearings. 
What  has  limited  my  success  has  been  my  defective 
early  literary  and  technical  education. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The  Editor  has  sent  me  the  very  flattering  request 
that  I  should  amplify  this  hurried  sketch  of  my 
numerous  "  Starts."  Perhaps  it  may  afford  some 
interest  if  I  add  a  few  reminiscences  attached  to 
them.  "  Modern  languages."  My  teachers  were, 
of  French,  an  old  soldier  of  the  grande  armee. 
Monsieur  Gregoire  de  Langtot  (he  dropped  the  de 
Langtot),  and  of  Italian  Signor  Grimaldi,  an  exile 
from  Parma.  His  pronunciation  of  English  was 
almost  unintelligible,  but  I  have  scarcely  ever  met 
any  one  who  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  or  a 
keener    appreciation    of    the    beauties    of     English 
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literature.  I  should  also  mention  that  in  the  Liver- 
pool office  we  had  clerks  and  so-called  volunteers 
from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  I  had  conse- 
quently opportunities  for  conversing  in  French, 
Italian,  and  German. 

"  Exportation  of  machinery."  This  became  my 
department,  and  brought  me  into  contact  with  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  railway  material  and  of 
textile  machines  for  cotton  and  flax.  At  that  time 
an  illogical  law  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
machines  for  the  last  process,  the  actual  spinning, 
and  only  permitted  those  for  the  preparatory  stages 
to  be  exported,  in  each  case  by  an  order  in  Council. 
Our  agent  for  procuring  these  orders  was  Mr. 
Josiah  Parkes  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  took 
so  active  a  part  in  promoting  the  reform  of  our 
municipal  corporations.  Although  I  met  him  fre- 
quently, I  was  too  little  conversant  with  public 
matters  to  take  advantage  of  what  miglit  other- 
wise have  been  for  me  an  early  introduction  to 
politics.  In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open  the 
exportation  of  textile  machinery  of  all  descriptions. 
If  I  were  asked  whether,  before  this  event,  I  was 
in  our  trcinsactions  never  cognisant  of  a  confusion 
between  what  was  permitted  and  what  was  for- 
bidden, and  liable  to  seizure  and  conflscation,  my 
safest  answer  would  probably  be,  "  Non  mi  ricordo." 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  Paris  with  one  of  my 
brothers  during  the  three  days  in  February  1848.  A 
more  good-humoured  revolution  if  was  impossible 
to  imagine  till  the  last  day,  the  24th.  On  the 
evening  preceding  that  day  we  were  walking  in  the 
Place  Vendome  when  we  heard  a  salvo  of  musketry, 
and  on  inquiring  its  cause  from  a  policeman,  were 
told  that  it  was  a  feu  de  joie  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  Guizot  ministry.  The  next  morning  we  met 
at  a  small  cafe,  where  we  usually  breakfasted,  a 
physician  of  our  acquaintance,  who  told  us  that 
the  firing  had  been  on  the  people  who  had  made 
a  demonstration  before  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  engaged  all  night 
in  attending  to  the  wounded.  Shortly  after  crowds, 
no  longer  good-humoured,  from  the  faubourgs, 
surged  through  the  streets  crying,  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique,"  breaking  into  the  houses,  demanding  and 
searching  for  arms.  The  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  conflict  ceased  before  noon.  Being  anxious 
to  return  to  my  family  at  Tours,  we  scaled  some 
scores  of  barricades  on  our  way  to  the  Orleans 
Railway  station,  meeting  the  most  incongruous 
sights — amongst  others  the  throne  and  other 
trophies   of   the   sack   of    the   Tuileries   carried   in 


procession  by  the  populace.  We  arrived  at  Tours 
after  midnight,  the  only  passengers  in  the  train, 
and  were  the  first  to  inform  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  flight  of  the  King  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic,  the  semaphore  having  failed  to  transmit 
the  information.  After  arranging  my  affairs  at  Tours 
and  sending  my  family  to  England,  I  remained  some 
weeks  in  Paris,  and  on  April  10,  when  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  on  duty  in  England  as  a  special  constable, 
the  news  arrived  that  London  was  in  revolt  and 
the  Bank  of  England  besieged.  Having  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  in  the  com- 
petence of  the  Iron  Duke  to  defend  the  bank,  I 
purchased  some  of  its  notes  at  a  money-changer's 
in  preparation  for  my  departure,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-three  francs  in  the  deprecia  ed  French 
currency  to  the  pound  sterling.  I  tried  later  in  the 
day  to  repeat  the  transaction,  but  more  correct 
information  had  arrived  and  it  could  not  be  done. 

I  hope  the  Editor  will  excuse  my  not  pursuing 
these  reminiscences,  which  have  really  very  little 
bearing  on  my  "  Starts  "  in  life. 

B.  S. 

American  Letter 

Education  at  St.   Louis 

By  George  H.  Locke 

University  of  Chicago 

One  of  the  features  which  distinguishes  from  its  pre- 
decessors the  most  colossal  of  all  international  exposi- 
tions is  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion and  social  economy.  The  Education  Building 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Art  Hill,  near  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  lagoons 
and  their  connecting  canals.  Its  position,  its  surround- 
ings, its  architecture  in  the  pure  classic  style  with  colon- 
nades of  magnificent  Corintliian  columns,  and  its  groups 
of  statuary,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
tasteful  of  all  the  exhibit  palaces  of  the  exposition. 

The  building  was  originally  planned  with  a  spacious 
central  court,  but,  to  meet  the  demands  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
it  became  necessary  to  roof  this  court  over  and  to  add 
it  to  the  exhibit  space.  Its  floor  area  is  now  a  little 
over  seven  acres  ;  but  even  so  great  a  space  is  not  entirely 
adequate,  and  portions  of  the  exhibits  which  naturally 
belong  here  have  had  to  be  housed  in  other  buildings. 
An  exhibit  which  contains  so  much  detail  and  covers 
so  great  an  area  needs  far  more  time  for  inspection 
than  the  perfunctory  two  hours  which  the  exposition 
guide-books  recommend.  Persons  interested  in  educa- 
tion may  with  profit  devote  several  days  to  this  exhibit. 
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and  in  fact  a  whole  day  might  well  be  devoted  to  the 
German  section  alone. 

The  entire  north  corridor  of  the  building  is  given  up 
to  the  exhibits  of  the  individual  states  and  territories 
of  the  Union.  These  vary  greatly  in  size  from  the 
extensive  displays  of  Missouri,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  California,  to  the  comparatively  small  space  occupied 
by  the  Southern  States,  and  the  newer  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  west.  The  plan  of  all  is,  however,  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  in  consequence  the  various  booths 
present  many  features  of  similarity.  To  one  who  has 
limited  time  to  spend,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  first 
four  or  five  States  mentioned  will  suffice,  with  a  more 
cursory  glance  at  the  special  features  of  the  others. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  before  discovering 
that  a  fair  and  representative  display  of  each  and  every 
phase  of  education  is  no  light  problem.  It  is  a  much 
easier  task  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  hand  than  that  of 
the  head,  and  in  consequence,  the  chief  feature  of  each 
exhibit  is  work  of  this  sort  :  paper  cutting,  basket 
weaving,  sewing,  manual  training  and  drawing.  In 
all  the  exhibits  these  form  the  most  prominent  and 
most  attractive  display,  and,  as  they  appeal  chiefly  to 
the  eye,  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  average  visitor 
not  specially  concerned  with  education,  who  is  likely  to 
carry  away  the  impression  that  they  constitute  the  chief 
activities  of  the  state  schools.  To  exhibit  the  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curricula  is  not  so  easy.  The 
work  in  Literature,  History,  Grammar,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, Science,  and  Mathematics,  can  only  be  displayed 
in  bound  volumes  of  exercises  and  e.xamination  papers, 
or  in  specially  constructed  cabinets.  These  require 
scrutiny,  and  are  passed  over  without  inspection  by  the 
layman.  They  appeal  only  to  those  persons  who  are 
specially  interested  in  education,  and  who  are  willing 
to  give  the  time  to  examine  them  in  detail.  This  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  greater  number  of  exhibit- 
ing schools.  Instead  of  displacing  their  normal  work, 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  students  with  the  remarks 
and  corrections  of  the  teacher,  the  methods  of  develop- 
ing each  subject,  and  matters  of  this  sort,  most  of  the 
schools  have  jdelded  to  the  temptation  to  make  an 
attractive  display  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  expense  of 
fidelity  to  real  school  conditions.  The  result  is  a  long 
array  of  volumes  containing  what  purport  to  be  ex- 
amination papers  and  school  exercises,  not  the  examina- 
tion paj^ers  and  exercises  with  which  every  teacher 
is  familiar,  but  immaculate  productions  on  the  finest 
grade  of  paper,  copied  in  a  faultless  hand,  unsullied  by 
the  teacher's  correcting  pen.  The  work  is  too  good  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools,  which  it  claims  to 
be,  and  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  it  than  a  dress 
parade  bears  to  real  war.  The  expert,  who  alone  con- 
sults them,  is  not  deceived,  and  the  exhibit  fails  in  its 
purpose  in  that  it  does  not  furnish  him  with  the  informa- 
tion which  he  wishes  to  have.  The  prevalence  of  this 
tendency  to  pose  in  a  great  number  of  state  exhibits 
tends  to  cast  a  reflection  even  upon  the  exhibits  of  those 
schools  which  have  tried  to  make  a  more  honest  display 


of  their  work.  Some  of  the  state  commissioners  frankly 
admit  that,  while  they  made  every  effort  to  secure  an 
exhibit  of  the  normal  work  of  the  schools,  they  have  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  regular 
work  of  many  schools  has  been  entirely  upset  during 
the  year  by  their  preparations  for  the  exhibit  at  the 
Fair.  Fortunately,  no  one  is  deceived  unless  it  be  the 
unsuspecting  foreigner. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  discover  once  in  a  while,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  exhibits  of  Colorado,  Iowa,  California, 
or  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  original  exercise  not 
laboriously  copied,  and  containing  the  remarks  and 
corrections  of  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  some  of  these  fictitious  exhibits  may 
visit  the  German  section,  and  there  learn  that  the  country 
with  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  has  not  been  ashamed  to  display  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  schools  in  all  the  glory  of  red 
ink  and  blue  pencil. 

The  defect  which  I  have  just  criticised  at  length  is 
the  chief  blot  upon  the  state  exhibits  which  are  in  other 
respects  good,  and  generally  attractive.  It  remains  for 
me  to  call  attention  to  certain  features  of  individual 
exhibits  which  are  of  more  than  usual  interest,  either 
because  they  are  novel  or  because  they  show  the  results 
of  experiments  and  new  ideas  which  may  well  be  adopted 
elsewhere,  or  because  they  show  special  proficiency 
in  some  one  department.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  exhibits  of  the  travelling  school  libraries 
in  California  and  Indiana ;  the  exhibits  illustrating 
the  effects  of  consolidating  the  rural  schools  in  Indiana 
and  Ilhnois  ;  the  progress  of  California  ;  the  many  new 
ideas  which  have  been  worked  out  in  the  schools  of 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  under  the  patronage  of  Senator 
Stont ;  the  exhibit  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
the  industrial  schools  for  truants  in  Colorado  ;  the 
language  work  in  the  schools  of  Denver,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  and  Cleveland  ;  and  the  model  kindergarten 
and  the  drawing-classes  which  meet  daily  in  the  St. 
Louis  section.  Among  the  novel  features  may  be 
mentioned  the  use  of  the  graphophone  in  the  Wisconsin 
section  to  display  the  work  in  singing  and  elocution,  and 
the  series  of  tableaux  in  the  St.  Louis  section  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  schools  since  the  days  of  Homer. 

It  must  be  said  before  passing  from  the  state  exhibits 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  generalise  from  the  displays  which 
they  have  made,  or  to  infer  that  the  state  with  the 
best  exhibit  has  necessarily  the  best  educational  system. 
A  novel  feature  exhibited  by  one  state  but  not  by 
another  may  be  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  of  both. 

In  the  court,  immediately  south  of  the  state  exhibits, 
are  located  those  of  the  foreign  governments  and  of  the 
larger  American  universities.  The  foreign  govern- 
ments represented  are  :  Mexico,  Japan,  Italy,  England, 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Bulgaria,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Mexican  exhibit  is  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  industrial  arts.  Manual  training,  sewing,  basket- 
weaving  and  embroidering  constitute  almost  the  entire 
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exhibit.  The  exhibits  are  drawn  in  part  from  the  pubHc 
school,  but  a  great  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  work 
of  the  schools  for  orphans,  the  blind,  and  for  Indians. 
The  fine  work  done  with  the  knife,  the  carving-tool, 
and  the  needle  by  all  of  these  classes  of  children  is  really 
quite  marvellous.  Many  of  the  samples  shown  are  by 
children  under  eleven  years,  and  one  piece  of  embroidery, 
of  perfect  workmanship  claims  to  have  been  done  by  a 
child  four  years  of  age.  The  exhibit  does  not  pretend 
to  be  representative,  and  one  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
other  sides  of  Mexican  education.  The  remainder  of 
the  space  is  taken  up  by  an  exhibit  of  materia  medica 
and  mineralogy,  and  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
cloud  area  in  the  sky  at  a  given  time,  called  the  nepho- 
meter.  An  amusing  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  English  and  distributed  for  the  information 
of  interested  visitors.  That  the  author  has  not  entirely 
shaken  free  from  Spanish  idiom  is  clear  from  the  following 
extract  which  is  typical  of  the  rest.  The  passage  is  from 
the  chapter  on  temperance  in  the  schools.  "  The  idea 
is  the  unproportionable  wickedness  that  on  organism 
and  conscience  of  men  brings  the  use  and  more  the  abuse 
of  drunkenness,  converting  strong  and  honourable 
young  men  into  old  men  that  spent  their  lives  in  idleness 
and  being  degraded  and  tormented  by  the  hardest 
pains,  although  hidden." 

The  Japanese  section  is  much  more  representative, 
and  includes  the  work  of  the  Japanese  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  Even  physical  culture 
for  both  men  and  women  is  included.  To  one  who  does 
not  know  Japanese,  some  portions  of  the  exhibit,  such  as 
exercises  in  the  native  tongue,  are,  of  course,  iiot  in- 
telligible, but  those  portions  which  need  no  knowledge 
of  Japanese  are  highly  interesting,  and  give  one  the 
desire  to  know  the  methods  which  are  hidden  in  the 
rice  paper  books  written  in  the  Japanese  characters. 
The  art  work,  drawing  and  painting,  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  shows  the  work  of  children  from  eight 
years  upwards  in  graded  sequence.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  place  which  is  given  to  drawing  and  painting 
from  nature  and  from  memory.  These  exhibits  are  all 
marked  by  the  instructor,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  Japanese  teachers  have  not  learned  the  bad 
habit  of  flattering  their  students  by  high  marking. 
Many  drawings  which  seem  good,  considering  the  age 
of  the  children,  have  received  the  mark  of  satisfactory 
only,  and  excellent  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  rarely 
given.  In  this  respect  some  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin,  whose  papers  show  excessive  marking 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  Japanese.  Drawing 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  also  in  the  learning 
of  modern  languages,  English  in  particular,  and  the 
child  learns  not  merely  the  name  of  the  thing,  but  the 
form,  bj'  actually  drawing  the  object.  In  this  the  work 
of  the  Japanese  schools  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
Strange  to  us  is  the  space  given  in  their  curricula  to  the 
subject  of  Morals.  This  subject,  at  which  we  are 
inclined  to  laugh,  is  one  which  is  taken  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  reminds  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  the  lines  of  Horace,  Quid 


leges  sine  moribits  vance  proflciunt.  And  yet  we  send 
missionaries  to  Japan.  In  the  department  of  higher 
education  are  exhibited  the  publications  of  the  learned 
societies  in  German  and  English,  a  collection  of  pre- 
historic implements  from  the  Japanese  islands,  and  a 
series  of  improved  instruments  for  the  measuring  of 
earthquake  vibrations. 

The  exhibit  of  Sweden  is  unique  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity.  The  space  is  divided  into  several  rooms 
representing  miniature  model  school-rooms,  showing 
the  improved  school  furniture  and  equipment  in  use 
in  Sweden.  The  scope  of  the  exhibit  is  limited  in  great 
measure  to  sloyd  in  which  the  Swedes  have  been  leaders, 
but  the  display  of  this  class  of  school  work  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

England  has  also  hmited  herself  in  the  scope  of  her 
exhibit.  The  feature  of  this  display  is  the  work  of  the 
art  schools,  and  of  the  application  of  art  to  industrial 
processes  in  metal  and  wood-working,  book-binding, 
&c.  This  part  of  the  exhibit  is  well  arranged  and 
makes  in  itself  a  fine  impression,  and  the  section  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  the  building.  The  other  sides 
of  education  are  given  such  httle  prominence  that  the 
exhibit  is  entirely  dwarfed  by  its  neighbour,  Germany. 
The  various  colleges  and  universities  are  represented  by  a 
collection  of  photographs  and  prospectuses.  In  a  cabinet 
there  is  a  collection  of  the  regular  exercises  of  some  of  the 
borough  schools  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  methods  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  open  view  and  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
On  the  whole  the  exhibit,  while  attractively  displaying 
the  arts  and  crafts,  is  not  on  the  scale  which  one  would 
expect  from  England. 

The  exhibit  of  Italy  is  not  ready  at  the  time  of  writing. 
It  is,  however,  sufficiently  in  place  to  show  that  its 
character  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  England,  namely 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  applied  art,  and  the  industrial 
schools.  Like  that  of  England  this  feature  is  attractively 
displayed. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  foreign  exhibits  is  that  of 
Germany,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  its  systematic 
comprehensiveness.  Though  it  occupies  in  the  educa- 
tional building  as  much  space  as  all  the  other  foreign 
governments  combined,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
the  chemistry  and  the  electricity  exhibit  in  the  elec- 
tricity building.  With  no  meretricious  adornment, 
this  exhibit  does  not  make  its  appeal  to  the  mere  sight- 
seer who  wishes  to  be  entertained,  but  to  those  persons 
who  desire  to  inform  themselves  in  detail  with  regard 
to  educational  methods  in  Germany.  It  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  question  often  asked,  "  How  is  it  possible 
to  exhibit  education  ?  "  The  visitor  will  do  well  to  give 
to  this  one  section  half  of  the  time  which  he  is  able  to 
devote  to  the  educational  building.  The  lack  of  pro- 
portion so  evident  in  other  exhibits  is  wanting  here. 
Basket  work,  drawing  and  manual  training,  while  well 
represented,  are  not  specially  featured.  Each  phase 
of  education  is  given  its  proper  place  and  all  are  treated 
with  admirable  system.  One  room  is  devoted  to  school 
buildings,  another  to  a  pedagogical  library,  another  to 
physical  culture   with   a  model  gymnasium,  and  so  on 
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through  the  many  rooms  in  the  exhibit.  For  instance, 
if  one  wished  to  learn  about  the  Realschith,  or  the 
Gymnasium,  he  will  find  in  the  room  devoted  to  these 
branches  of  education  the  prospectuses  of  the  schools, 
a  complete  set  of  the  text-books  in  use,  the  books  of 
reference  needed  for  each  individual  study,  the  student's 
exercises  in  each  subject  from  the  lowest  class  to  the 
highest,  with  the  ink  and  pencil  corrections  of  the 
instructors  showing  the  method  of  treatment,  and  if 
one  wishes  statistics,  they  will  also  be  found  in  the  same 
room.  Every  other  portion  of  the  school  exhibit  is  dis- 
played with  equal  system.  Whatever  may  be  the 
special  interest  of  the  visitor,  he  will  find  exactly  what 
he  wants  to  know,  whether  the  subject  be  kindergarten, 
primarj',  or  secondary  education. 

Quite  as  systematic  is  the  German  exhibit  illustrating 
medical  education.  One  can  speak  here  only  of  the 
main  features,  the  excellent  models  illustrating  the 
various  stages  of  operations,  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, of  cancer,  the  use  of  the  X-ray  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, &c.  The  university  exhibit  contains  a  collection 
of  scientific  appliances  invented  by  German  professors, 
the  publications  of  the  learned  academies,  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  camp  discovered  at  Saalburg,  and 
plans  and  photographs  of  the  newer  University  build- 
ings. 

Externally,  the  French  section  is  the  most  attractive 
of  all.  Instead  of  the  burlap  which  constitutes  almost 
the  only  adornment  of  the  other  sections,  the  French 
have  treated  their  space  architecturally  in  Staff,  and 
decorated  the  exterior  with  painting.  The  high  walls 
have,  however,  shut  off  a  great  deal  of  light,  which  is 
poor  at  best,  rendering  the  interior  rooms  dark  in  the 
extreme.  In  size  the  exhibit  ranks  next  to  that  of 
Germany.  The  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  schools 
is  comparatively  small,  as  the  French  have  given  greater 
importance  to  social  economy.  In  general  the  school 
exhibit  follows  the  Hues  of  the  German,  with  less  system, 
however,  nor  does  it  show  to  any  advantage  in  the  dark 
rooms.  The  usual  manual  training  school  exercises, 
text-books,  &c.,  are  there  for  those  who  wish  to  consult 
them.  A  whole  room  is  devoted  to  temperance  and  anti- 
alcoholism  with  wall  charts  showing  how  the  absinthe 
and  cognac  habits  are  being  combated  in  the  schools. 
These  range  in  content  from  inebriate  statistics  to  draw- 
ings of  brains,  hearts,  lungs,  stomachs  and  kidneys, 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  drink-habit,  and 
pictorial  representations  of  delirium  tremens.  Of  special 
interest  to  ladies  will  be  the  millinery  exhibit  of  the  girls' 
schools. 

The  exhibits  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  though  small, 
surprise  the  visitor  by  their  comprehensiveness.  They 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Americans  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  many  Americans  are  employed  as  teachers 
in  both  islands.  The  excellence  of  the  English  exercises 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  have  accomplished  much 
in  the  few  years  they  have  been  there. 

The  sections  of  Bulgaria,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  are 
as  yet  incomplete. 

The  remainder  of  the  court  is  devoted  to  the  exhibits 


of  the  larger  American  Universities.  In  the  main  these 
consist  of  plans,  views,  models,  publications  of  the 
members  of  the  faculties,  and  scientific  inventions, 
though  Michigan  and  Yale  have  confined  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  furnishing  an  attractive  room  in 
which  the  Alumni  may  meet,  and  Johns  Hopkins  has 
concentrated  all  its  energies  upon  exhibiting  the  intellec- 
tual output  of  its  faculties  and  students.  In  this  respect 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  easily  the  most 
dignified  exhibit  of  all  the  Universities  whose  booths 
are  ready  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  west  corridor  contains  the  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  exhibits 
of  Polytechnic  Institutes,  among  which  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology  is  the  most 
prominent,  though  there  is  naturally  much  resemblance 
between  all  the  fine  displays  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

In  the  east  corridor  several  states  have  combined 
to  maintain  a  school  for  the  blind,  which  is  not  yet  in 
operation.  The  remainder  of  the  corridor  is  given  up 
to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  criminals.  The 
rest  of  the  building,  the  south  corridor,  contains  ex- 
hibits which  pertain  rather  to  social  economy  than  to 
education. 

In  conclusion,  the  management  of  the  Fair  has  shown 
its  wisdom  in  giving  education  so  prominent  a  place. 
In  the  general  reciprocity  which  international  expositions 
are  calculated  to  promote,  no  one  element  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  interchange  of  educational  ideas  and 
ideals  between  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  Each 
one  has  something  to  learn  from  the  rest,  and  the  lesson 
will  be  effective.  America  in  particular  should  profit 
much  from  the  extensive  displays  of  the  European 
countries. 


German  Letter 

The  University  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  Elementary  Teachers 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

An  extensive  movement  is  now  on  foot  among  elementary 
teachers  in  Germany  to  secure  university  education.  Hither- 
to, admission  to  the  university  has  only  been  granted  to 
elementary  teachers  in  a  few  German  provinces,  and  then 
only  to  a  select  few.  Such  a  restriction  affects  a  very  large 
number  of  the  teachers. 

The  question  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Teachers'  Con- 
ference held  last  Whitsuntide  at  Konigsbcrg.  The  most 
important  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  JSIuthesius,  Principal 
of  the  Weimar  Training  College.  I  give  here  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  remarks  : 

The  most  valuable  of  all  human  privileges  is  that  of  educa- 
tion. Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  share  in  all  the 
good  offered  by  science,  art,  and  culture.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  educational  machinery 
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is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  its  parts  ;  such  a  bond 
will  ensure  that  the  aim  of  the  education  of  the  intellect 
is  to  make  it  an  ennobling,  elevating  power,  not  an  instru- 
ment for  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Therefore 
the  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  differs  from  that 
of  the  secondary  teacher  in  degree  but  not  in  character. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  elementary  teacher  to  accomplish  much 
with  small  means,  and  he  must  therefore  be  prepared 
to  extract  all  he  possibly  can  from  the  means  for  training 
the  intellect  at  his  disposal. 

The  unity  of  the  educational  system  supposes  equality 
in  rank  of  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young.  During 
the  Reformation  period,  the  same  education  was  demanded 
for  teachers  and  the  clergy,  and  it  was  only  from  necessity 
that  the  education  of  the  sacristan,  the  parson's  assistant, 
gradually  became  of  a  more  modest  kind.  He  had  to  help 
the  parson  in  teaching  the  Catechism,  and  then  by  degrees 
came  to  help  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
In  modern  times,  ZUler,  the  great  German  professor  of 
Method,  suggested  an  organisation  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  which  the  elementary  training  colleges  should 
form  a  special  division — dealing  with  the  conditions  of 
teaching  in  elementary  schools — of  pedagogic  training 
colleges  attached  to  universities. 

No  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  secondary  teachers 
is  necessary  to  prove  the  advisability  of  connecting  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers  with  the  university.  It  is 
demanded  by  the  universal  progress  of  civilisation  in  the 
service  of  which  the  elementary  teacher  stands  as  in- 
structor ;  for  his  task  has  grown  so  immensely  through  that 
progress  that,  in  the  unresting  forward  movement  of  all 
knowledge,  he  does  not  dare  to  lose  touch  with  it.  But  he 
must  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  pedagogic  value  in  which 
the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  individual  are  fused  into 
one  general  power,  and  he  must  above  all,  possess  rare 
insight  into  the  child's  mind.  The  deepest  significance  of 
knowledge  and  capability  to  the  true  teacher  is  that  they 
form  a  means  of  making  both  master  and  pupil  more  noble 
and  more  moral.  In  that  way  the  teacher  is  the  guardian 
of  sacred  property.  He  must  at  the  same  time  be  ready 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  social  development,  to  further  all 
plans  for  improving  popular  education,  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Continuation  Schools,  and  to  share 
in  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  boys  after  they 
leave  school,  until  the  time  of  their  military  service,  so  that 
they  may  not  lose  in  the  interval  all  they  learnt  at  school. 
There  is  indeed,  no  calling  that  demands  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  a  wider  outlook,  a  riper  judgment,  a 
greater  measure  of  self-control,  more  tact  and  determination, 
a  fuller  sense  of  the  ideal,  and  a  greater  capability  for 
enthusiasm  than  that  of  the  elementary  teacher.  If,  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  education  is  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
problem,  surely  the  educator  should  be  equipped  with 
the  best  and  most  perfect  training  possible. 

But  the  teaching  community  will  be  wise  not  to  make 
for  that  goal  just  at  first.  Progress  does  not  come  about 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  You  cannot  reform  the  views 
generally  held  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  work  of  the  element- 
ary teacher,  or  change  the  opinions  regarding  the  importance 
of  popular  education,  or  adjust  educational  contrasts  and 
differences,  or  raise  the  position  of  the  teachers  at  one  bound. 
It  can  only  be  done  slowly  and  gradually,  and  on  the  top 
of  careful  preparation.  But  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the 
realisation  of  the  end  are  so  powerful  that  success  within 


a  brief  space  of  time  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  since  the 
present  condition  of  our  elementary  schools  is  to  be  de- 
scribed as  not  absolutely  intractable,  the  immediate  attain- 
ment of  the  end  is  not  of  such  pressing  necessity.  Therefore 
it  is  wiser  to  strive  first  for  part  of  the  desired  end,  a  part 
that  lies  of  course  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal. 

According  to  the  official  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
training  colleges,  scientific  instruction  must  be  given. 
But  he  who  wishes  to  give  such  instruction  must  himself 
be  scientifically  educated.  Notwithstanding,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  fill  the  posts  in  training  colleges  only  with  teachers 
possessing  a  full  university  education.  Teachers,  solely 
educated  in  training  colleges,  must  not  be  shut  out  from 
posts  in  the  colleges,  but  they  must  be  made  capable  of 
imparting  scientific  instruction  just  as  are  the  science 
teachers  in  secondary  training  institutions.  That  capability 
can  only  be  acquired  at  a  university  which  lays  itself  out 
for  the  needs  of  training  college  instruction.  Indeed,  the 
education  of  training  college  teachers  is  the  chief  problem 
connected  with  the  education  of  elementary  teachers. 
The  higher  standard  demanded  by  the  new  teaching  schemes 
of  certain  states  for  the  instruction  given  in  training 
colleges  cannot  be  reached  without  the  thorough  scientific 
education  of  the  training  college  teacher.  So  that  a  man 
leaving  a  training  college  cannot  hope  for  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  a  university  unless  his  teachers  at  the  college 
have  themselves  had  academic  training. 

The  question  of  the  inspection  of  schools  pronounces 
for  the  necessity  of  a  university  education  for  the  teacher. 
Hitherto  it  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  that  any  one 
who  desired  to  become  an  inspector  of  schools  had  received 
a  university  education.  But  if  the  inspection  of  schools 
is  gradually  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  elementary 
teacher  class,  the  educational  administration  must  provide 
that  class  with  a  higher  education  similar  to  that  received 
by  the  men  who  now  fill  inspectors'  posts. 

Exceptionally  gifted  and  capable  elementary  teachers 
who  have  not  received  a  university  education  are  sometimes 
now  appointed  to  inspectorships,  but  exceptions  do  not 
form  the  rule. 

Is  it  possible  to  carry  out  what  is  demanded  ?  Yes, 
because  the  training  colleges  deserve  to  be  recognised  as 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Gymnasiums  and  the  higher 
Real-institutions  ;  they  are  or  should  be  high  schools, 
German  high  schools,  having  the  educational  ideals  that 
belong  to  Gertnan  secondary  education  without  of  course 
the  study  of  the  classics.  In  1901  an  imperial  decree 
declared  that  the  educational  schemes  of  the  three  different 
kinds  of  high  schools  were  of  the  same  value.  Thus  it 
follows  that  the  results  to  be  gained  from  a  university 
education  can  be  obtained  from  other  material  besides  the 
classics.  That  is  an  admission  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  if  a  man  leaving  a  training  college  is  on  the  same  level 
as  regards  the  general  amount  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
scientific  equipment  as  a  man  leaving  one  of  the  other  high 
schools,  he  can  scarcely  be  refused  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity from  lack  of  competency.  If  the  training  college 
student  leaves  the  college  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
(Latin  is  an  obligatory  subject  only  in  the  training  colleges 
of  Saxony),  he  shares  that  disability  with  the  student 
leaving  the  Ober-Real  school.  There  are  private  classes 
in  Latin  for  those  who  need  them  at  the  university,  and  the 
training  college  student  can  avail  himself  of  them.  Thus 
every  ground  on    which   he    could    be   excluded  from    the 
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university,  falls  away.  Prudence,  however,  dictates  that  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  university  shall  only  be  granted  to 
a  chosen  few  among  the  most  capable,  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  admission  even  to  those  universities — Leipzig, 
Jena,  and  Giessen — which  take  training  college  students. 
It  is  onlv  granted  on  testimonials  from  well-known  pro- 
fessors, and  on  examination  certificates.  Thus  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  recognition  of  the  special  educa- 
tion given  at  the  training  colleges  as  a  German  scientific 
education.  But  a  university  education  must  not  make 
the  elementary  teacher  untrue  to  his  calling.  He  must 
aim  at  placing  the  preparation  for  the  elementary  school 
in  connection  with  the  university. 

If  then  the  elementary  teacher  is  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity, no  division  of  knowledge  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
must  be  closed  to  him,  neither  the  language  and  history 
group  of  studies,  nor  the  mathematical  and  natural  science 
group  of  studies.  In  Saxony,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
students  have  obtained  certificates  of  ability  to  teach  in 
the  language  and  history  group,  and  twenty-nine  in  the 
mathematical  and  natural  science  group.  A  final  examina- 
tion is  obligatory  like  that  already  instituted  at  Leipzig, 
Jena,  and  Giessen.  It  takes  into  account  subjects  specially 
connected  with  the  elementary  schools,  with  training  of 
the  teachers  and  with  school  inspection.  The  standard 
of  the  examination  will  be  raised,  i.e.,  it  will  approach  more 
nearly  the  Secondary  School  Examination  {pro  facilitate 
docendi)  so  that  all  elementary  teachers  wU  have  to 
study  pedagogics  and  philosophy  more  deeply  and 
widely. 

The  final  aim  of  the  movement  should  be  a  compulsory 
university  course  of  study  for  all  elementary  teachers, 
and  the  removal  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  special 
training  to  the  university. 

The  near  aim  should  be  :  (i)  Admission  of  a  selection 
of  elementary  teachers  to  the  university  so  that  the  training 
colleges  for  elementary  teachers  may  be  provided  with 
teachers  of  university  education  and  thus  attain  full  equality 
with  the  high  schools  ;  (2)  Free  endowment  of  study  for 
all. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Clifton  Johnson's  Old  Time  Schools* 

Since  teachers  will  study  education  in  vacations,  we  can 
recommend  no  more  enjoyable  holiday  task  than  this 
delightful  picture-book. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  draws  his  illustrations  from 
American  schools,  his  book  is  equally  valuable  for  English 
readers,  since  in  the  days  of  which  he  writes  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  schooling  in  the  colonies  were  largely  a  copy  of 
what  prevailed  in  England.  No  doubt  there  was  a  freer 
atmosphere,  especially  in  school  management,  but  on  the 
whole  we  may  welcome  this  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  as  a  most  valuable  collection  of  source-material  for 

*  Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books.  By  Clifton  Johnson, 
with  many  illustrations  collected  by  the  author.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1904.    Price  8s.  dd.  net.) 


the  study  of  education.  The  author  does  not  attempt 
much  commentary  ;  his  aim  is  to  reproduce  the  documents, 
and  to  help  towards  their  appreciation  by  more  than  three 
hundred  pictorial  illustrations  and  reprints. 

The  student  of  educational  history  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  mainly  of  the  great  reformers,  Locke, 
Pestalozzi,  and  the  rest,  will  find  a  wholesome  corrective 
as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  this  book.  Here  we  see  the 
schools  as  they  were  :  perhaps  the  only  great  reformer 
who  at  the  same  time  gained  a  real  hold  upon  popular 
education  was  Comenius,  and  we  have  a  couple  of  pages 
out  of  his  Visible  World,  from  which  teachers  of  Latin  might 
still  draw  some  useful  lessons. 

Any  extended  review  of  this  elaborate  work  is  superfluous, 
for  to  treat  the  subject  adequately  would  require  many  pages, 
of  commentary.  It  is  a  mine  from  which  every  student 
of  social  and  intellectual  evolution  can  dig  where  he  will. 

One  or  two  observations  may  suffice.  First,  it  is  clear 
that  our  forefathers  had  a  belief  in  the  power  of  formal 
precept,  a  desire  to  win  the  child  to  serious  ways,  an  anxiety 
for  his  spiritual  welfare,  which  are  almost  lost  in  the  present 
generation  except  among  the  straiter  sect  of  religious  com- 
munities. Secondly,  although  this  anxiety  often  led  to 
harshness,  even  to  cruelty,  in  dealing  with  children — features 
which  were  paralleled  by  the  whole  system  of  justice  and  law 
in  dealing  with  adult  offenders — we  perceive  side  by  side 
with  this  a  constant  outflow  of  tenderness  and  kindliness. 
Comenius  was  not  the  only  teacher  who  taught  by  pictures — 
everywhere  the  rude  woodcut  is  introduced  to  help  the 
infant  along  the  painful  path  to  knowledge  ;  rhymes  are 
strung  together  by  the  yard  to  please  the  childish  ear,  and 
stories  are  abundant  even  if  they  are  not  gems  of  literature. 
And  amid  all  the  multiplied  benefits  of  modern  civilisation, 
which  has  transformed  the  primitive  school  into  the  wonder- 
ful and  complicated  structure  of  our  day,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  regret  the  loss  of  one  virtue — the  directness  of  a  simple 
and  unified  curriculum.  The  old-time  school  was  a  poor 
place,  but  it  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  in  many  cases  it 
achieved  its  aim  right  nobly. 

So  much  for  the  book  and  its  writer.  After  spending  a 
few  comfortable  hours  in  an  easy  chair  in  turning  over  these 
pages,  the  teacher  mav  perhaps  muse  a  little  over  these 
bygone  days  and  wonder  how  far  these  records  of  long- 
forgotten  schoolrooms  can  help  him  in  the  trivial  round 
which  he  must  again  pursue  when  we  "  resume  our  studies  " 
in  the  autumn.  We  live  in  days  when  everv  one  has  to 
study  for  the  profession  :  pedagogv  until  yesterday  was 
the  privilege  of  the  enthusiast  :  now  it  is  to  be  the  common 
fare  of  every  practitioner.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
history  of  education  is  worth  a  place  in  the  syllabus  of 
training  institutions,  and  if  it  is,  what  we  intend  by  the 
term. 

The  common-sense  practitioner,  as  he  puts  down  a  book 
like  this,  readily  admits  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  present- 
day  problems — no  more  than  the  inkstand,  sandbox,  and 
quills  which  were  the  important  apparatus  needed  by  the 
scholar  of  those  times.  In  asserting  so  much  we  are  not 
necessarily  claiming  any  great  superiority  for  our  modern 
methods,  but  we  merely  observe  what  is  really  obvious  when, 
we  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  history  of  education. 
These  dear  old  academies,  with  their  quaint  scholars  and 
still  quainter  teachers,  have  no  more  relation  to  the  business 
we  have  in  hand  than  the  medical  prescriptions  of  Crom- 
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well's  physician  have  with  the  Wimpole  Street  of  to-day. 
The  interest  is  antiquarian,  archaeological,  but  not  scientific  : 
and  those  who  seek  to  aid  a  young  student-teacher  to  under- 
stand professional  practice  by  poring  over  records  of  this 
kind  are  seriously  wasting  time.  The  training  colleges  have, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  work  of  these  old  schools, 
but  have  chiefly  studied  a  few  teachers  of  mark — the  "re- 
formers "  who  wrote  books  on  education.  The  best  of  these 
were  really  great  men,  who  contributed  great  things  to  our 
stock  of  ideas,  and  helped  greatly  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Now,  this  is  another  story  altogether,  and  we  shall 
probably  find  many  to  defend  the  study  of  Comenius  or 
Herbart  who  will  pass  by  Clifton  Johnson's  book  with 
contempt.  When  a  young  teacher  is  introduced,  under  the 
influence  of  a  delightful  enthusiast  like  Quick,  to  the  life  of 
Pestalozzi  or  FrcEbel,  he  is  charmed  to  enthusiasm :  he 
feels,  without  quite  knowing  why,  that  he  is  learning  his 
business — he,  too,  will  be  an  "  educational  reformer  "  ! — the 
example  of  devotion,  of  independence,  of  insight  into  child- 
life,  is  infectious,  and  so  far  the  student  gains  much  by 
contact,  even  of  a  superficial  nature,  with  great  minds. 
But  it  is  fatally  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
process  :  especially  under  the  conditions  under  which  the 
works  are  studied.  Our  modern  methods  of  testing  the 
fitness  of  a  student  are  fatally  bound  up  with  a  system  of 
lectures,  text-books,  examination  papers,  class  lists — a 
machinery  that  is  left  to  us  from  an  earlier  day  when 
lectures  and  books  were  regarded  as  the  only  channel  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Now  the  study  of  these 
biographies  lends  itself  exactly  to  such  a  need  :  they  can  be 
"  got  up  "  with  precision  :  the  lecturer,  the  trainer,  can 
extend  the  area  to  any  extent  :  the  student  can  be  certain 
to  qualify  if  he  sticks  to  the  texts — exactly  on  the  methods 
that  he  has  followed  for  years  at  school  and  university  when 
"  passing  "  other  similar  tests.  A  man  who  has  "  read  up  " 
already  for  an  honours  school  in  classics  or  history  or  science 
finds  the  prescribed  task  in  his  Quick  or  Oscar  Browning  to 
be  child's  play  in  more  senses  than  one  ! 

But  it  will  be  readily  observed  that  these  two  pleas  for 
the  prescription  are  inconsistent — any  real  stimulus  to 
enthusiasm  or  insight  is  likely  to  be  choked  if  the  student 
is  at  the  same  time  required  to  handle  his  Froebel  or  Locke 
with  a  careful  eye  on  the  diploma.  Some  firmer  ground 
must  be  sought  for  this  pursuit,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent hold  on  the  profession.  Now,  so  far  as  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  are  concerned,  no  teacher  ought  to  require  any 
special  regimen — children  have  been  the  object  of  solicitude, 
learning  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest  self-sacrifice  in  every 
civilised  country  :  the  presence  of  our  children,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  school  life  ought  to  be  adequate  to  create  and 
to  keep  alive  an  ideal. 

This  firmer  foundation  can  only  be  secured  by  inquiring 
more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  history,  and  the  principles 
of  historical  method  :  history  is  not  pursued  mainly  for  the 
stimulus  of  enthusiasm,  but  for  its  intellectual  benefit  : 
biographies  are  charming,  but  they  are  merely  the  materials 
for  history,  and  a  student  who  supposes  that  he  has  learned 
anything  of  the  history  of  education  when  he  has  merely 
studied  the  lives  of  a  few  reformers  will  have  much  to  unlearn 
hereafter.  Is  it  possible,  then,  so  to  treat  the  history  of  edu- 
cation as  to  be  a  real  intellectual  exercise  ?  We  have  seen  that 
the  actual  facts  of  the  story  of  the  schools  in  past  times  have 
no  relation  to  present-day  practice,  but  is  it  possible  so  to 
handle  these  facts  as  to  help  a  student  to  a  wider  and  deeper 


interpretation  of  phenomena — for  it  is  in  this  interpretation 
that  the  student  of  history,  whether  in  politics  or  economics- 
or  any  other  social  science,  finds  the  reward  of  his  labours. 
For  the  average  student,  who  gives  only  a  short  time  to  his 
training,  the  value  of  any  such  attempt  may  be  questioned, 
but  for  minds  of  a  higher  order,  qualified  to  dig  more  deeply 
into  the  story  of  human  development,  we  can  conceive  that 
useful  results  might  follow.  This  story  of  school  education 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Cidturgeschichte.  Methods  of  teaching,  concepts  of  the 
aim  of  instruction,  views  as  to  punishment  and  discipline, 
must  all  be  traced  back  to  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of 
society,  of  which  they  were  a  minor  manifestation.  Here 
and  there  we  find  beginnings  of  really  scientific  work — 
Professor  Sadler  in  one  direction,  and  Professor  Earl  Barnes 
in  another  are  setting  an  example — but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  general  practice  of  training  colleges  gets  free  from 
the  study  of  biographies  and  prescribed  periods.  Thus  the 
Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  set  of  sample  syllabi  for 
the  elementary  training  colleges,  and  inter  alia  we  find  : 
The  history  of  education  :  a  special  period  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  writings  of  one  or  two  standard  authors. 
(a)  For  1906  :  Education  in  the  seventeenth  century,  illus- 
trated by  the  writings  of  Milton.  Now  Milton  was,  for  his 
sins,  a  teacher,  and  the  least  important  of  his  writings  was 
the  little  Tractate  :  many  things  happened  during  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  but  there  is  no  special  history  of  the 
schooling  of  that  hundred  years  to  make  it  worth  a  student's 
while  to  get  it  up  apart  from  the  greater  and  deeper  record 
of  European  culture  as  a  whole  before  1600  and  after  1700. 
No  historian,  and  no  man  of  letters,  can  approve  a  syllabus 
which  will  lead  our  young  teachers  to  look  at  a  great  period 
of  English  history  and  of  English  letters  with  the  eyes  of 
Mulcaster  and  Hartlib. 

The  real  work,  then,  in  the  history  of  education  remains 
to  be  done  :  the  materials  are  being  collected,  and  this  book 
by  Mr.  Johnson  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  that  end.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  more,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it  to  students  who  cultivate  history 
in  the  historian's  spirit. 


The  Bishop  of  London  was  the  chief  guest  at  Speech 
Day  at  Marlborough  College  on  July  25,  and  the  occasion 
was  further  noticeable  for  the  presence  for  the  first  time 
of  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  as  headmaster,  in  succession  to 
Canon  Bell.  The  Bishop,  in  a  short  but  eminently 
characteristic  utterance,  summed  up  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Old  Marlburian.  "  He  would  like  to  say  a 
word  for  the  simple  faith  he  learned  at  Marlborough. 
One  phrase  he  learned  from  a  Marlborough  master,  and 
which  he  had  passed  on  to  thousands  was,  '  Look  straight 
at  the  Hght,  and  you  will  always  have  the  shadows 
behind.'  That  simple  faith  had  saved  him  endless 
trouble.  Another  lesson  they  all  learned  at  Marlborough 
was  straightforwardness  in  dealing  with  mankind — a 
lesson  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  after  life.  He 
had  also  heard  at  the  Universities  that  Marlborough 
boys  had  no  side  about  them.  In  these  simple  words 
he  thought  he  had  clinched  the  debt  that  Old  Marl- 
burians  felt  they  owed  to  their  old  school." 
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Unconventional  Lessons  in 
Mathematics.   Ill 

Logarithms  and  the  Slide  Rule 

By  E.  M.  Lan 

Bedford  Modern  School 

The  analogy  which  exists  between  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical   progression    and    the    corresponding    terms    of    a 
geometrical  progression  is  too  obvious  to  pass  unnoticed 
even  by  an  ordinary  student. 
In  the  A. P.  we  have 

a,  a  +  d,  a  +  2d  .  .  .  a  +  {n-i)d, 
corresponding  to 

a,  a  X  r,  a  X  r-  ...  a  X  r"'' 
in  the  G.P. 

Again,  the  arithmetical  mean  of  a  and  b  is  Ja  +^b 
the  geometrical  mean  of  a  and  6  in  a*  x  6*, 
■whOe  if  we  insert  two  means  we  get 

for  the  arithmetical  means  -fa  +  Jfe,  -J-a  +  |6, 
for  the  geometrical  means  a^  x  64,  n*  x  fc', 
multiplication    corresponding    to    addition    and    coefficients 
corresponding  to  indices.* 

The  analogy  is  easily  seen  to  extend  to  the  insertion  of 
any  other  given  number  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
between  a  and  b.     The  comparison  of  the  arithmetic  series 

0  +  I  +  2  +  3   .  .  .  . 

1  +  r  +  r-  +  r^  .  .  .  . 

in  the  hands  of  Napier  led  to  the  construction  of  his  Wonder- 
ful  Canon  of  Logarithms ,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Napier  had  not  the  notation  of  indices  to  guide  him  in 
■working  out  the  analogy.  For  the  student  of  the  present 
day  it  will,  however,  be  best  to  make  use  of  the  index 
notation  and  of  the  method  of  co-ordinates  to  arrive  at 
the  property  which  Napier  treated  as  the  fundamental  one. 
The  best  way  of  making  a  class  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  use  of  logarithms  is  probably  that  adopted  by 
Wallis  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Algebra.  Let  a  table  of 
powers  of  2  be  made  or  procured  in  which  the  G.P.  formed 
by  the  powers  has  side  by  side  with  it  the  A. P.  formed  by 
the  indices  of  those  powers.  If  each  pupil  has  a  copy  of 
the  table  here  given,  very  large  numbers  may  be  dealt  with. 
A  few  questions  will  enable  the  pupils  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  many  hard  arithmetical  questions  can  be  solved 
by  using  the  column  of  indices.     Thus, 

262144  X  16777216  =  4398046511104 
since  18+24  =42 

175921860444'" 


8388608 

44 


=  2097 1 5  2 
23  =  21 


themselves,  and  to  see  (i)  how  convenient  it  would  be  if 
the  gaps  in  the  table  were  filled  up,  (2)  how  the  filling-up 
process  could  be  done  to  any  required  extent  by  assuming 
the  following  rule,  which  they  will  find  true  throughout  the 
existing  table  : 

Opposite  half  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers  in  the  column 
o,  I,  2,  ^  ...  is  to  be  inserted  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  the  corresponding  two  numbers  in  the  other  column. 

The  transition  to  powers  of  10  is  easy  ;  they  may  take 
the  construction  of  the  table  for  granted  and  proceed  to 
practical  work. 

Table  of  Powers  of  2. 


,yi  125899906842624  =  33554432 
since  50 -r  2  =  25 

and  so  on. 

A   little   drill    on    such    questions    as    these    will    enable 
students    to    form    the    ordinary    rules    of    logarithms    for 

*  It  forms  a  useful  exercise  to  calculate   one  set  of  means,  and 
infer  the  other  set. 


I 

0 

2 

I 

4 

2 

8 

3 

16 

4 

32 

5 

64 

6 

12S 

7 

256 

8 

512 

9 

1024 

ID 

2048 

II 

4096 

12 

8192 

13 

16384 

14 

32768  ■ 

15 

65536 

16 

1 3 1072 

17 

262144 

18 

524288 

19 

1048576 

20 

2097152 

21 

4194304 

22 

8388608 

23 

16777216 

24 

33554432 

25 

67108864 

26 

134217728 

27 

268435456 

28 

536870912 

29 

1073741824 

30 

2147483648 

31 

4294967296 

32 

8589934592 

33 

17179869184 

34 

34359738368 

35 

68719476736 

36 

137438953472 

37 

274877906944 

38 

549755813888 

39 

10995 1 1627776 

40 

2199023255552 

41 

43980465 1 1 104 

42 

8796093022208 

43 

17592186044416 

44 

35184372088832 

45 

70368744177664 

46 

140737488355328 

47 

28 14749767 10656 

48 

562949953421 312 

49 

1 125899906842624 

50 
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:  '                 2251799813685248  51 

L                4503599627370496  52 

9007199254740992  53 

18014398509481984  54 

36028797018963968  55 

72057594037927936  56 

144115188075855872  57 

288230376151711744  58 

576460752303423488  59 

1 1 5292 1 504606846976  60 

2305843009213693952  61 

461 1686018427387904  62 

9223372036854775808  63 

1844674407370955 1616  64 

36893488147419103232  65 

7378697629483S206464  66 

147573952589676412928  67 

295147905179352825856  68 

590295810358705651712  69 

1 1 8059 1 6207 1 74 1 1303424  70 

2361183241434822606848  71 

4722366482869645213696  72 

9444732965739290427392  73 

18889465931478580854784  74 

37778931862957161709568  75 

75557863725914323419136  76 

151115727451828646838272  Ty 

302231454903657293676544  78 

604462909807314587353088  79 

1 2089258 1 96 146291 747061 76  80 

2417851639229258349412352  81 

483570327S4585 16698824704  82 

9671406556917033397649408  83 

193428131 138340667952988 16  84 

38685626227668133590597632  85 

77371252455336267181195264  86 

1 54742504910672534362390528  87 

30948500982 1 34506872478 1056  88 

6189700196426901374495621 12  89 

1237940039285380274899124224  90 

2475880078570760549798248448  91 

4951760157141521099596496896  92 

9003520314283042199192993792  93 

19807040628566084398385987584  94 

39614081257132168796771975168  95 

792281625 14264337593543950336  •   96 

158456325028528675 187087900672  97 

3 1691 26500570573503741 75801 344  98 

6338253001 141 1470074835 1602688  99 

1 26765060022822940 1 496703205 376  100 

25 3 5 30 1 20045645 8802993406410752  lOI 

50706024009 1 291 76059868 1 282 1 504  102 

1014120480182583521 1973625643008  103 

2028240960365 167042394725 1286016  104 

40564819207303340847894502572032  105 

81 1296384146066816957S9005 144064  106 

1622592768292 1 336339 1 578010288 1 28  107 

3245 18553658426726783 1 56020576256  108 

649037107316853453566312041152512  109 

1298074214633706907132624082305024  1 10 

2596148429267413814265248164610048  1 1 1 

5 192296S58534827628530496329220096  1 12 

10384593717069655257060992658440192  113 

20769187434139310514121985316880384  114 


41 53837486827862 1028243970633760768  1 1 5 

83076749736557242056487941267521536  116 

1661534994731144841 12975882535043072  117 

33230699894622896822595 1765070086144  118 

664613997892457936451903530140172288  119 

1 32922799578491 5 872903807060280344576  120 

2658455991 56983 17458076141 205606891 52  121 

531691 1983139663491615228241 12 1378304  122 

1063382396627932698323045648224275660S  123 

2 1 267647932  5  5865  39664609 1 296448  5  5 1 3  2 1 6  124 

425352958651 17307932921825928971026432  125 

8507059 1 7302346 1 5 865 84365 1 8 5794205 2864  126 

170141183460469231731687303715884105728  127 

34028236692093846346337460743 1 7682 1 1456  128 

68056473384 1 8769269267492 1 4863 5 364229 1 2  129 

1361 129467683753853853498429727072845824  130 

The  nature  of  logarithms  may  be  illustrated  graphically 
thus  : 

Fig.  I. 


Along  OX  mark  off  equal  parts,  Oh,  be,  cd  .  .  .,  then 
Oc  =  2O6  ;  Od  =  3O6  .  .  .,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  if  O/  be 
the  Mth  term  of  the  series  Ob,  Oc,  Od  .  .  .  then  Ol  =  n.Ob, 
and  the  numerical  measures  of  Ob,  Oc,  Od  .  .  .  Ol  in  terms 
of  O.P.  are  i,  2,  3  .  .  .  w. 
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Along  OY  mark  off  OA,  OB  such  that  OB  =  yOA 
and  take  a  row  of  points,  C,  D,  E  .  .  .,  such  that  AB,  BC, 
CD,  DE  .  .  .  form  a  G.P.  whose  common  ratio  is  r.  Then 
it  follows  that  OC  =  )-^OA  ;  OD  =  r^OX  .  .  .,  and  so 
on.  So  that  if  KL  be  the  wth  term  of  the  progression 
AB,  BC,  CD  .  .  .,  then  OL  =  ^''.OA,  and  the  numerical 
measures  of  OB,  OC,  OD  .  .  .  OL  in  terms  of  O.A.  are 
r,  r-,  r^  .  .  .  r".* 

Through  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  L  draw  parallels  to  OX  meeting 
the  ordinates  through  6,  c,  (/.../  in  )3,  7,  8  ...  X. 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  any  one  of  these  points  satisfy 
the  equation  y  =  r^. 

Bisect  each  of  the  lines  Ob,  he,  cd,  thus  forming  an 
arithmetical  progression  with  double  the  number  of  terms 
and  half  the  common  difference  of  the  old  series.  Along  OX 
mark  off  mean  proportionals  between  the  consecutive  pairs 
of  terms  OA,  OB ;  OB,  OC  ;  so  as  to  form  a  new  geo- 
metrical progression  with  a  common  ratio  Jr. 

Repeat  the  previous  construction  ;  then  the  new  set 
of  points  found  satisfy  the  equation 

y  =  ( sjyf^ 
=    y" 

and  therefore  lie  on  the  same  graph,  called  the  exponential 
curve. 

The  points  on  the  graph  may  be  found  as  closely  as  we 
please  by  repeating  the  construction. 

If  OA  be  taken  equal  to  06,  then  both  co-ordinates 
would  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  same  unit. 

Suppose  a  point  M  starting  from  O  to  travel  along  OX 
with  uniform  velocity  ;  then  the  equal  segments  06,  be,  ed  .  . 
would  be  traversed  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  Suppose  that 
a  second  point  N  were  to  start  from  A  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  first  started  from  O  and  were  to  travel  along  OY  so  that 
it  described  the  various  terms  AB,  BC,  CD  ...  of  the 
geometrical  progression  in  the  same  intervals  as  those  in 
which  M  describes  06,  be,  cd  .  .  ., 
then  average  velocity  for  EF  _  EF 

average  velocity  for  AB       AB 
_  OE 
~  6  A 
The  same  relation  would  hold  no  matter  how  often  the 
construction  were  repeated.     Hence,  we  may  conclude  that 
if  a  point  P  describes  the  curve  y  =  r*  so  that  its  pro- 
jection M  or  OX  moves  with  uniform  velocity,  then  for  N 
velocity  at  E  _  OE 
velocity  at  A       OA  ' 
Hence,  if  OA  represent  the  velocity  at  A,  OE  will  represent 
the  velocity  at  E  and  generally  the  velocity  of  N  at  any 
point  will  be  represented  by  ON. 

•  In  this  graphical  work  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  what- 
ever value  we  give  r  the  number  of  digits  in  the  exact  values  of 
f2,  r',  H,  &c.,  soon  makes  it  beyond  our  power  to  represent  them 
exactly  on  our  squared  paper  whatever  unit  we  choose  and  even 
the  calculation  of  OA,  OB,  OC  to  3  significant  figures  is  laborious. 
Tables  for  compound  interest  and  for  present  worth,  however, 
supply  us  with  a  large  store  of  numerical  results  applicable  to  our 
purpose.  A  chart  of  graphs  representing  on  a  large  scale  the 
growth  of  the  amount  of  /i  at  compound  interest  at  various  rates 
is  easily  constructed.  Such  a  chart  might  with  advantage  form 
one  of  the  ordinary  wall  diagrams  of  the  mathematical  class-room 
and  be  used  to  illustrate  the  march  of  any  magnitude  whose  rate  of 
increase  is  proportional  to  itself.  For  useful  hints  see  Lodge's 
Differential  Calculus  for  Beginners,  pp.  63-72. 


The  property  just  proved  was  taken  by  Napier  as  the- 
fundamental  one  in  explaining  how  the  correspondence  of 
two  series  of  numbers,  one  in  A. P.,  the  other  in  G.P.,  led 
to  the  conception  of  logarithms.  He  did  not  use  rectangular 
axes,  as  we  have  done,  but  took  the  two  lines  of  motion 
parallel  to  one  another  and  made  N  move  towards  O  instead 
of  away  from  O.  Neglecting  these  modifications  as  unim- 
portant, we  may  say  that,  according  to  Napier's  definition, 
if  M  moves  uniformlv  and  N  with  a  velocity  proportional 
to  ON,  then  OM  is  the  logarithm  of  ON.* 

Fig.  2. 


J  L  M6      7     a     9    10    'X. 


Let  HP,  KQ,  LR,  MS  be  ordinates  of  an  exponential 
curve,  and  let  HK  =  LM.  Then  HK,  LM  are  made  up 
of  the  sums  of  the  same  number  of  equal  differences  in  an 

A. P.,  — ^  and are  compounded  of  the  same  number  of 

HP  LR 

equal  ratios  in  the  corresponding  G.P. 
KQ  _  MS 
■'■      HP  ~  LR 

Hence,  if  an  exponential  curve  has  been  plotted,  it 
affords  a  means  of  finding  graphically  a  fourth  proportional 
to  three  given  numbers.  For,  taking  HP,  KQ,  LR  tO' 
represent  the  three  given  numbers,  we  have  only  to  mark 
off  LM  =  HK  to  find  the  ordinate  MS,  which  gives  the 
required  fourth  proportional. 

But  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  con- 
venient manner.  Let  OX  be  graduated,  not  as  an  ordinary 
ruler  (in  which  the  graduations  would  give  the  values  of 
the  abscissa:),  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  graduations 
(i,  2,  3  ...  10)  at  each  point  show  the  value  of  the  ordinate 
for  that  point  to  the  exponential  curve. 

We  should  then  have  a  logarithmic  scale  as  invented  by 
Gunter.  Graduations  separated  by  equal  intervals  on 
OX  would  have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another,  so  that  a 
fourth  proportional  to  a  given  three,  e.g.,  those  marked 
H,  K,  I..,  would  be  found  by  marking  off  by  means  of 
compasses  LM  =  HK.  This  method  was  in  actual  use 
for  many  years  ;  it  seems  in  the  Navy  to  have  survived 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  introduction  of 
Oughtred's  much  more  convenient  Slide-rule.  In  this, 
two  rulers,  both  graduated  like  OX  in  Fig.  2,  are  placed 
side  by  side  so  that  one  can  slide  with  its  edge  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  other. t 

*  "  If  the  reader  with  all  his  acquired  knowledge  of  the  results  tO' 
be  arrived  at  will  attempt  to  obtain  for  himself  in  this  way  3. 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  logarithmic  calculation 
he  will  arise  from  the  exercise  with  an  adequate  conception  of  the- 
penetrating  genius  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms."  {Chryslal — Text 
Booh  0/ Algebra.) 

T  Now  that  the  rival  claims  of  Scholarship  and  utility  are  being 
brought  continually  into  opposition — often  it  would  seem  into  need- 
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Fig.  3. 


IL 


IE 


Then  if  after  sliding  the  lower  ruler  forward  until  two 
points  H  and  K  marked  upon  it  come  respectively  oppo- 
site to  two  points  L  and  M  on  the  upper  one,  the 
graduation  at  M  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  gradua- 
tions at  H,  K,   and  L. 

The  two  logarithmic  scales  which  are  to  slide  in  contact 
may  be  marked  on  concentric  circular  rings  instead  of  on 
straight  edges.  Whether  much  time  should  be  spent  in 
school  on  practical  work  with  the  slide-rule  is  a  debatable 
point  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  not.  But  the  principle  of 
it  should  be  explained  and  will  probably  be  best  understood 
by  those  who  construct  logarithmic  scales  either  by  use  of  a 
table  either  of  logarithms  or  of  square  and  cube  roots, 
such  as  Barlow's.  A  circular  scale  may  be  graduated  to 
any  required  degree  of  closeness  by  proceeding  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4. 


s.ez 


i78 


when,  marking  one  point  unity,  the  point 

Ci)  i-way  round  is  marked  3.16  (^10), 

(2)  ^-way  round  is  marked  1.78  (,73.16') 

(3)  ^-way  round  is  marked  5.62  {J 31 -6) 

(4)  -^-way  round  is  marked  1.33     J'i-7^ 

(5)  f-way  round  is  marked  2.37     sJS-62 
and  so  on. 

less  opposition— it  is  interesting  to  read  the  views  of  the  inventor  of 
the  slide-rule  as  to  allowing  its  use.  His  pupil,  William  Forster, 
reports  as  follows  :  "Being  at  the  time  of  the  long  vacation,  1630, 
in  the  country,  at  the  house  of  the  Reverend  and  my  most  worthy 
friend  and  Teacher,  Mr.  William  Oughtred  ...  I  upon  occasion 
of  speech  told  him  of  a  Ruler  of  Numbers,  Lines,  and  Tangents 
which  one  had  spoken  to  be  made  oft  long  to  be  used  with  a  payre 
of  beam-compasses.  He  answered  that  was  a  poore  invention  and 
the  performance  very  troublesome ;  But,  said  he,  seeing  you  are 


Cube  roots  might  be  used  on  the  same 
plan.  The  set  of  concentric  graduated 
circles  known  as  Granville's  Polar  Co- 
ordinate Plotting  Paper  would  be  found 
useful  for  such  exercises. 


Note  on  Tables  of  Integral  Powers. 

The  table  of  powers  of  2  given  in  this  article  affords  a 
method  of  approximating  to  the  logarithm  of  2  to  the 
base  10,  which  was  used  both  by  Napier  and  Briggs.  {See 
Napier's  Construction  of  Logarithms,  p.  53,  Macdonald's 
edition  ;   or  Hutton's  Tracts,  No.  21,  p.  371.) 

Since  21^'  is  greater  than  10'^ 
.-.       130  log.  2j  „        i  „  I  39 
log.  2  „  „-^       .3 

Again,  since  2^^"  is  less  than  14  x  10^^ 
2-^°      ,,        ,,     196  X  10"^ 


,  log 
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.•.  log.  2  lies  between  .3  and  .3012. 

Similarly  a  table  of  powers  of   3   would  afford  means   of 
obtaining  approximations  to  log.  3. 


Nature  Study 

On  the  Sea-Shore 


By  "J.  A.  Owen" 


If  the  Hewitts  were  authors  dear  to  childhood,  later 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  were  my  favourite 
guides  in  the  study  of  natural  life.  During  the  present 
month  many  of  our  readers  and  their  boy  and  girl 
friends  will  be  going  to  some  watering-place  along 
the  coast,  and  they  could  not  do  better  than  spend  a 
few  of  the  hours  there  in  trying  to  discover  the  Wonders 


taken  with  such  mechanicall  wayes  of  Instruments,  I  will  show  you 
what  devises  I  have  had  by  mee  these  many  yeares.  And  first,  hee 
brought  to  mee  two  Rulers  of  that  sort  to  be  used  by  applying  one 
to  the  other  without  any  compasses :  and  after  that  he  shewed  mee 
those  lines  cast  into  a  circle  or  ring,  with  another  moveable  circle 
upon  it.  I,  seeing  the  great  e.xpeditenesse  of  both  those  wayes,  but 
especially  of  the  latter  .  .  .  told  him  I  wondered  that  he  could  so 
many  yeares  conceale  such  usefuU  inventions.  .  .  .  He  answered 
that  the  true  way  of  Art  is  not  by  Instruments,  but  by  Demonstration  : 
and  that  it  is  a  freposterous  course  of  vulgar  Teachers  to  beg  in  with 
Instruments  and  not  with  the  Sciences  and  so  instead  of  Artists  to  make 
their  Schollers  only  doers  of  tricks  and  as  it  were  Juglers  .  .  .  that  the  use 
of  Instruments  is  indeed  excellent  if  a  man  be  an  Artist ;  but  contemptible 
being  set  and  opposed  to  Art."  If  among  those  teachers  of  the 
present  day  who  practise  their  pupils  in  the  use  of  instruments 
there  are  any  who  aim  at  making  them  "only  doers  of  tricks  and  as 
it  were  jugglers,"  they  deserve  the  scorn  even  of  those  who  see  in 
all  such  work  only  "playing  with  compasses  and  making  fly-cages." 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  feel  such  lofty  scorn  should  not  vent 
it  indiscriminately  ;  they  have  a  monopoly  neither  of  elevated  ideals 
nor  of  professional  zeal. 
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of  the  Shore.  That  is  the  title  of  a  delightful  book 
published  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  1855,  the  basis  of 
which  was  an  article  of  his  which  appeared  in  the  North 
British  Review  in  November  1854.  In  Glauciis  ;  or. 
The  Wonders  of  the  Shore,  the  author  quotes  constantly 
from  Mr.  Gosse,  whom  he  calls  "  that  pious  and  learned 
naturalist,"  who  the  summer  before  had  established 
summer  shore-classes,  Ilfracombe  being  his  post  in 
1855  and  Tenby  in  1856.  Mr.  Gosse  called  it  his  Marine 
Natural  History  Class,  and  he  says,  in  a  little  prospectus 
issued,  "  In  the  summer  of  1855  I  met  at  Ilfracombe  a 
small  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  class  for  the  study  of  marine  natural  history. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  collecting,  much 
to  be  learned  in  the  way  of  study.  Not  a  few  species  of 
interest  and  some  rarities  fell  under  our  notice,  scattered 
as  we  were  over  the  rocks  and  peeping  into  the  pools 
almost  every  day  for  a  month.  Then  the  prizes  were  to 
be  brought  home,  and  kept  in  little  aquariums  for  the 
study  of  their  habits  ;  their  beauties  to  be  investigated 
by  the  pocket-lens  and  the  minuter  kinds  to  be  examined 
under  the  microscope.  An  hour  or  two  was  spent  on  the 
shore  every  day  on  which  the  tide  and  the  weather  were 
suitable ;  and,  when  otherwise,  the  occupation  was 
varied  by  an  indoors  lesson,  on  the  identification  of  the 
animals  obtained,  the  specimens  themselves  affording 
illustrations.  Thus  the  two  great  desiderata  of  young 
naturalists  were  obtained  simultaneously  ;  they  learned 
at  the  same  time  how  to  collect,  and  how  to  determine  the 
names  and  the  geological  relations  of  the  specimens  when 
found. 

"  A  little  also  was  effected  in  the  way  of  dredging 
the  sea-bottom  and  in  surface-fishing  for  Medusce,  &c., 
but  our  chief  attention  was  directed  to  shore-collecting." 

In  the  Naturalist  on  the  Shores  of  Devon,  the  Tour  in 
Jamaica,  and  his  Canadian  Naturalist,  P.  H.  Gosse  did 
for  those  places  what  Gilbert  White  did  for  Selborne  ; 
but,  as  Charles  Kingsley  said,  with  all  the  improved 
appliances  of  a  science  which  had  widened  and  deepened 
tenfold  since  White's  time.  He  "  had  the  power  of 
bringing  out  the  human  side  of  science  and  giving  to 
seemingly  dry  disquisitions  on  animals  of  the  lowest 
type,  by  little  touches  of  pathos  and  humour,  that  hving 
and  personal  interest  to  bestow  which  is  generally  the 
special  function  of  the  poet."  And  this  power  was  indeed 
possessed  by  his  eulogist,  and  again  to  an  enormous 
degree  by  poor  Richard  Jefferies. 

In  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  you  will  find  sea-anemones 
with  which  you  may  create  a  brilliant  living  flower- 
garden.  From  the  underside  of  the  ledges  you  take 
what  seem  to  he  mere  rounded  lumps  of  jelly  ;  but, 
taking  care  to  tear  the  sucking-base  as  httle  as  possible, 
and  dropping  them  into  a  basket  of  wet  seaweed,  you  turn 
them  into  a  dish  full  of  water  for  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  you  find  they  have  taken  root,  and  each  one 
has  e.xpanded  into  "  a  hundred-petalled  flower,  crimson, 
pink,  purple,  or  orange " — in  fact,  there  is  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  chrysanthemums.  If  you  touch  one  it 
shrinks  together  Hke  a  sensitive  plant,  showing  at  the 
root  of  the  petals  a  ring  of  brilliant  turquoise  beads. 


This  is  the  commonest  variety,  called  Mesembryan- 
themnm.  And  again  you  have  one  which  Kingsley 
calls  "  a  quilled  dahlia."  Another  is  Dianthus,  and  a 
third  Bellis,  the  sea-daisy.  In  limestone  or  slate-rock, 
where  there  are  cracks  or  small  holes,  the  "sea-daisy 
fixes  its  base  and  expands  its  delicate  brown-grey  star- 
like flowers  on  the  surface  ;  but  it  must  be  chipped 
out  with  hammer  and  chisel  at  the  expense  of  much 
dirt  and  patience  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  touched  it 
contracts  deep  into  the  rock,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the 
daisy  flower,  some  two  or  three  inches  across,  is  a  blue 
knot  of  half  the  size  of  a  marble." 

Dredging-grounds,  too,  must  be  looked  for,  and  in  some 
seaside  resorts  fertile  spots  are  to  be  found  more  easily 
than  in  others.  Mr.  Gosse  said  that  Weymouth,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  garden  of  Nereus.  Torbay  is  a  good 
dredging-place  ;  Hastings  a  poor  spot.  You  will 
dredge  the  twelve-rayed  sun-star — the  bird's-foot  star, 
a  pentagonal  webbed  bird's  foot,  of  scarlet  and  orange 
shagreen — the  great  purple  heart-urchin  and  the 
common  brittle-star,  entwining  their  long  spine-clad 
arms  in  a  seemingly  inextricable  confusion  of  what 
Mr.  Gosse  called  "  kaleidoscope  "  patterns — purple  and 
orange,  fawn,  brown,  green,  grey,  white,  and  crimson, 
"as  if  a  whole  bed  of  China  asters  should  have  first 
come  to  life,  and  then  gone  mad  and  fallen  fighting." 

We  are  all  famihar  with  the  great  scallop  on  fish- 
mongers' counters  and  street-stalls,  but  few  of  us  have 
studied  these  shellfish  in  salt  water  and  noted  them,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  that  ring  of  gem-like  eyes  which 
borders  their  cloak,  lying  along  the  extreme  outer  edge 
of  the  shell  as  the  valves  are  half-open,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  parasites  outside  :  corallines  of  exquisite 
delicacy. 

Hundreds  of  new  and  rare  shells,  too,  are  to  be  found 
by  dredging,  such  as  you  can  procure  in  no  other  way. 

I  will  close  this  little  article  by  two  more  quotations 
from  Glaucns — a  book  very  dear  to  me,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  a  charming  companion  for  the  holiday  by 
the  sea.  We  must  teach  our  children  "  to  find  wonder 
in  every  insect,  subhmity  in  every  hedgerow,  the  records 
of  past  worlds  in  every  pebble,  and  boundless  fertility 
upon  the  barren  shore.  .  .  .  There  are  along  every  sea- 
beach  more  strange  things  to  be  seen  easily  than  in  any 
other  field  of  observation  in  these  islands.  And  on  the 
shore  only  will  you  have  the  enjoyment  of  finding  new 
species,  of  adding  your  mite  to  the  treasures  of  science." 

With  reference  to  my  article  for  July,  in  writing  of 
nature  study  at  Bootliam  School,  York,  for  "  Head- 
master Mr.  Hugh  Richardson"  read  "  Headmaster  Mr. 
Arthur  Rowntree."  Mr.  Richardson  is  the  chief  animating 
spirit  of  the  nature  study  work  in  the  school,  but  his 
hands  are  strengthened  by  the  unlimited  support  and 
encouragement  given  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  who  realises 
to  the  full  the  place  nature  study  ought  to  have,  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  other  masters.  Twice  a  year, 
by  the  Headmaster's  orders,  a  school  period  is  cancelled 
in  order  to  hold  a  natural  history  exhortation  meeting- 
boys  who  are  keen  naturalists  are  allowed  to  miss  the 
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last  |-hour  of  school  on  Wednesday  mornings  in  order 
to  get  off  early  for  the  excursions,  and  every  facility 
is  afforded  to  masters  who  wish  to  arrange  these  excur- 
sions— early  meals  being  provided  and  train-fares  passed 
through  on  to  the  boys'  school  accounts.  Arrangements 
are  made  for  doing  evening  preparation  a  day  before- 
hand in  order  that  boys  may  stop  out  late  on  half-hohday 
afternoons.  Natural  history  exhibitions  and  prize- 
giving  are  made  school  festivals.  The  names  of  leading 
boy-naturalists,  winners  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  old 
scholars,  are  emblazoned  on  a  honour-board.  In  every 
way  the  boys  '  leisure  hour  and  natural  history  pursuits 
receive  the  emphatic  moral  support  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Rowntree. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  organised  school  work 
in  science.  Financial  difficulties  are  generously  met. 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  see  from  the  Natural  History 
Society's  report  for  the  year  that  many  old  boys  who 
have  gone  abroad  continue  to  be  subscribers  to  and 
travelling  correspondents  of  the  society.  The  laboratory 
is  always  shown  to  visitors  who  are  taken  round  the 
school.  The  time-table  is  arranged  with  special  con- 
sideration to  the  science  work.  Boys  are,  in  fact,  made 
to  feel  that  science  is  an  important  and  not  a  negligible 
part  of  their  school  training. 

The  difference  in  the  ease  of  working  under  these 
conditions,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  without 
such  sympathy  and  support  given  by  the  Headmaster, 
is  enormous. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Essex 

Higher  Education  :  Scheme  of  Work. — In  the  report  of  the 
Essex  Education  Committee  for  July  it  is  noted  that  new 
schemes  and  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  work  lately 
carried  on  by  the  various  Technical  Instruction  Committees 
are  being  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Advisory 
Sub-Committees.  These  Advisory  Sub-Committees  are 
appointed  for  the  different  districts  into  which  the  county 
has  been  divided  for  certain  educational  purposes,  and  the 
Committee  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  given  by  the 
Sub-Committees  in  assisting  and  advising  with  regard  to 
the  local  educational  requirements,  appointment  of  teachers 
and  school  attendance  work.  The  new  schemes  and  pro- 
posals will  be  the  subject  of  a  "  full  report  "  later,  but  it  is 
here  mentioned  that  the  Committee  continued  the  higher 
educational  work  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  late  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  pupil- 
teachers'  instruction,  and  the  evening  continuation  schools, 
formerly  carried  on  under  the  late  School  Boards. 

Joint  Advisory  Sub-Committees  for  Higher  Education. — 
There  have  been  formed  Joint  Advisory  Sub-Committees 
to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  higher  education  in  all 
districts  where  joint  action  with  Part  III.  authorities — 
having  elementary  education  under  their  control — rendered 
such  appointments  desirable  ;  five  of  these  Committees 
have  been  appointed,  and  they  will  all  act  as  local  Commit- 
tees for  higher  education  in  their  respective  districts. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Instruction  :  Joint  Action 
with  Herts. — A  conference  between  the  Essex  Committee: 
and  representatives  from  the  Herts  Committee  respecting 
joint  action  in  regard  to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
instruction  has  been  held,  and  various  proposals  are  set  out 
in  this  report  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Herts 
Committee  for  consideration.  Briefly,  these  are  as  follows  : 
Herts  students  will  be  admitted  to  courses  at  the  Essex 
County  Laboratories,  viz.,  agricultural,  five  weeks'  or  nine 
weeks'  course  ;  horticultural,  three  weeks'  course  ;  and 
dairy,  courses  of  two  to  five  weeks.  The  tuition  fee  per 
student  will  be  £i  a  week,  including  the  use  of  books, 
apparatus,  &c.,  and  cost  of  farm  visits.  The  Chief  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Staff  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
his  work  in  the  county,  supervise  generally  any  farm 
experiments  in  Herts,  all  the  local  expenses  to  be  borne  by 
that  county.  Agricultural  lectures  for  Herts  by  the  Essex 
staff  are  to  be  paid  for — Chief  Staff  Of&cer,  two  guineas  and 
expenses,  and  assistants  at  somewhat  reduced  fee.  Herts 
will  make  some  contribution  towards  capital  expenditure 
and  general  staff  expenses.  £2^  is  suggested  as  a  moderate 
grant,  the  Essex  Committee  in  recognition  admitting  one 
or  two  representatives  of  Herts  Agricultural  Committee 
on  the  Visiting  Committee  in  charge  of  the  County  Labora- 
tories, &c. 

Elementary  Education  :  Statistics. — There  are  437  public 
elementary  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee^ 
of  which  315  are  non-provided  schools  and  122  provided 
(Council)  schools.  There  are  68,267  children  on  the  school 
books,  and  the  teaching  staff  numbers  1497,  consisting  of 
589  head  teachers,  144  certificated  assistants,  and  764 
supplementary  teachers  (Articles  50,  51,  52  and  68).  School 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  various  schools  have  cost  during 
the  six  months  from  September  29  to  March  25,  ;^6247  15.  \id. 
This  sum  is  made  up  as  follows  :  School  books  and  general 
school  supplies,  ;f4968  t,s.  gd.,  and  furniture  and  apparatus, 
^1278  i8s.  2d. 

N eiv  Elementary  Schools. — Reports  from  various  districts 
on  elementary  school  accommodation  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  who  have  approved  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  eight  new  elementary  schools,  to  accom- 
modate a  total  of  1560  scholars. 

For  Training  the  Untrained  Teacher. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  authorities  of  four  Training  Colleges 
and  Schools  for  holding  vacation  classes  for  special  instruc- 
tion of  Art.  68  teachers  during  July  and  August,  the 
maintenance  and  expense  of  these  teachers  to  be  borne  by 
the  county.  Out  of  382  of  these  untrained  teachers,  251 
applied  to  attend  the  courses. 

Supply  of  Pupil-Teachers. — Consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  question  of  securing  a  continual  supply  of  pupil- 
teachers.  Essex  sent  31  boys  and  172  girls  to  an  admission 
examination  for  pupil-teachers  held  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  May.  The  Committee  also  held  a  supplementary 
examination  last  month  (July)  to  enable  candidates  to 
qualify  for  pupil-teacherships  before  the  New  Regulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  come  into  force. 

Scales  of  Salaries  :  Existing  Teachers. — The  following 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Committee  : 

"  That  it  is  undesirable  that  Head  Teachers  and  Certifi- 
cated Assistant  Teachers  taken  over  on  the  Appointed  Day 
be  permanently  left  in  an  inferior  position  financially  to 
those  newly  appointed,  and  that  the  Advisory  Committees 
be  informed  that  the  Committee  are  willing,  where  good 
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reason  is  shown,  to  consider  recommendations  from  them 
in  individual  cases  to  place  Teachers  on  the  scale  when, 
after  full  inquiry,  their  qualifications  and  long  service 
justify  that  course." 

In  Short. — Additional  accommodation  is  urgently  re- 
quired at  the  Southend  Technical  School. 

A  report  and  handbook  for  1903  showing  the  previous 
work  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  has  been 
issued. 

Claims  for  compensation  for  loss  of  office  have  been 
considered  by  the  Committee,  who  will  report  further  on 
the  question  ;  adjoining  counties  are  being  communicated 
■with  as  to  compensation  for  joint  officers. 

The  subjects  taught  at  the  County  Laboratories  include 
agricultural  chemistry,  chemistry,  physics,  horticulture, 
botam^  and  nature  study,  while  classes  in  butter  and  cheese- 
making  and  poultry  trussing  are  held  at  the  Dairy  school. 

Natural  history  rambles  have  been  arranged  for  teachers 
each  Saturday  during  the  summer,  and  a  fortnight's  holiday 
horticultural  and  botanical  course  for  teachers  will  be  held 
during  the  present  month  (August)  at  the  School  Garden 
and  Laboratories. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

Secondary  Schools  and  Pupil-Teacher  Centres. — Careful 
consideration  is  being  given  by  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire Education  Committee  to  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
secondary  schools  and  pupil-teacher  centres.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Committee's  last  report  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  holding  a  series  of  conferences  with 
local  authorities  and  educational  bodies  representative  of  the 
various  localities.  The  report  also  states  that  the  same 
scale  of  grants  to  secondary  schools  which  was  in  operation 
for  the  past  year  will  be  continued  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Evening  Schools  Handbook. — Certain  sections  of  Part  II. 
■of  the  Handbook  issued  by  the  Committee  have  been  re- 
vised. These  relate  to  general  regulations  and  provisions 
for  technical  and  evening  schools  ;  sciences,  art  and 
technologv  in  technical  and  evening  schools  ;  systematic 
instruction  on  coal-mining  ;   and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. — A  special  Sub-committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee 
to  receive  a  report  from  the  Joint  Examining  Board  as 
to  the  award  of  County  Major  Scholarships,  County  Free 
Scholarships  and  County  Scholarships  for  Women.  It  has 
been  decided  to  award  fifteen  County  Major  Scholarships, 
:six  County  Free  Scholarships,  and  three  County  Scholar- 
ships for  Women.  The  Committee  have  also  allocated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  technical  exhibitions  to  the  twenty- 
eight  Divisions  under  Divisional  Clerks  and  to  the  autono- 
mous areas. 

Elementary  Education  :  New  Schools. — The  late  School 
Board  had  approved  plans  for  the  erection  of  three  new 
schools,  but  the  Committee  have  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  these.  They  propose  to  erect  one  new  school  at 
Hemsworth,  to  accommodate  600  children,  with  possible 
extension  for  300  more,  at  a  cost  of  /|6ooo.  Improvements 
and  extensions  to  the  Crigglestone  British  School,  to  cost 
;£i700,  are  being  considered.  School  accommodation  is 
urgently  required  at  Tensley  and  Dinnington,  and  notices 
that  the  local  education  authority  will  provide  new  schools 
at  both  places  are  to  be  published. 


School  Attendance  Officers. — The  Committee  have  pro- 
visionally approved  of  the  division  of  the  County  into 
School  Attendance  Districts,  and  have  submitted  the  pro- 
posals to  the  respective  District  Sub-Committees  for  their 
observation.  Provisional  notices  have  been  sent  to  the 
existing  School  Attendance  Officers  in  the  West  Riding 
terminating  their  engagements  on  September  30,  with  an 
intimation  that  some  of  them  may  be  continued  in  office 
under  the  new  arrangements. 

Attendance  of  Children  at  Church. — Information  was  given 
to  the  Committee  that  the  children  from  the  Knottingley 
National  School  had  attended  Church  with  their  teachers 
on  the  morning  of  May  12  (Ascension  Day),  and  that  the 
school  was  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  without 
previous  notice  being  sent  to  the  Central  Office.  In  con- 
sequence they  have  sent  to  Correspondents  of  Non-Provided 
Schools  a  copy  of  the  reply  given  by  Sir  William  Anson 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  question  on  this  point,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  directions  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  closing  a  School  as  laid  down  in  the 
Provisional  Regulations  must  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
Authority  ceases  to  be  liable  to  maintain  the  school  if  their 
directions  are  not  complied  with. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — The  Committee  recommended  that 
in  lieu  of  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  under 
Article  68,  a  scale  should  be  adopted  as  follows  :  Minimum 
salarj',   £2f>  >    niaximum    salary,  /45  ;    annual  increment, 

£s- 

Labour  Certificates. — Instruction  has  been  given  to  the 
Divisional  Clerks  that  they  may,  on  their  own  authority, 
issue  such  certificates  when  no  question  of  "  beneficial 
employment  "  or  other  matter  of  opinion  arises  ;  but  that 
all  certificates  involving  a  statement  as  to  "  beneficial 
employment  "  must  be  referred  to  the  District  Sub-Com- 
mittees. 

Compensation  for  Abolition  or  Loss  of  Office. — Conse- 
quent upon  the  decision  of  the  County  Council  to  appoint 
Divisional  Clerks  who  should  give  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  it  became  necessary  to  supersede 
the  bulk  of  the  existing  clerks  to  School  Boards  who  for  the 
most  part  were  employed  in  other  vocations,  and  only  gave 
part  of  their  time  to  the  late  School  Boards.  Wherever 
practical,  however,  existing  clerks  were  continued  in  office 
as  Divisional  Clerks.  There  remain  131  clerks  to  School 
Boards  and  36  clerks  to  School  Attendance  Committees, 
entitled  to  compensation.  This  is  an  annual  sum  based 
upon  net  salary  and  emoluments,  and  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

The  Committee  think  it  preferable  to  commute  these 
annual  payments,  and  instead  to  pay  lump  sums.  They 
find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  clerks  prefer  to  accept 
compensation  in  this  way.  Each  case  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  a  special  Sub-Committee  who  have  made  such 
deductions  as  appeared  right  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net 
receipts.  The  clerks  have  been  informed  of  the  amounts 
to  be  recommended  to  the  County  Council,  and  at  the  date 
of  this  Report,  about  half  of  them  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  sums  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee. 
In  the  case  of  certain  clerks  to  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees claims  under  certain  heads  have  been  postponed. 

Financing  Technical  and  Evening  Schools. — The  question 
of  financing  Technical  and  Evening  Schools  conducted  by 
District  Committees  and  other  bodies  of  managers  has 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  who  have  resolved 
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"  That,  as  already  announced  in  the  Regulations  approved 
by  the  County  Council,  the  ultimate  financial  responsibility 
must  rest  witli  those  who  are  actually  carrying  on  the 
Schools,  but  that  in  the  event  of  local  resources,  whether 
from  subscriptions  or  from  the  rates,  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  expenditure,  the  County  Council  will,  in  order 
to  prevent  loss  falling  upon  the  Managers,  make  extra  grants 
out  of  the  rates  over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  grants 
under  the  Scale  ;  such  additional  grant,  however,  to  be 
charged  specially  upon  the  Township  or  Townships  served 
by  the  School. 

"  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  with  a  letter  or  circular 
be  addressed  to  Boards  of  Managers  and  Councils  of  Borough 
and  Urban  Districts  who  appear  to  be  affected  by  the 
Resolution,  explaining  that  the  Scale  of  County  Council 
grants  for  Technical  and  Evening  Schools  is  so  framed  as 
to  usually  suffice  for  the  necessary  expense  of  maintaining 
the  work  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  grants  from  the 
Boardof  Education,  Fees,  and  small  Contributions,  and  with 
further  aid  from  the  local  rates  in  the  case  of  Schools  under- 
taking a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  or  Special  Work." 

In  Short. — The  travelling  expenses  of  Members  of  District 
Education  Sub-Committees  are  to  be  allowed. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  all  the  appointments  of  managers 
of  non-provided  schools  have  been  made. 

The  question  of  making  arrangements  with  fire  brigades 
to  attend  fires  in  school  buildings  has  been  considered, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  W.  Loring,  the  Director  of  Education,  has  resigned, 
and  temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  department. 

Under  the  scale  of  grants  under  the  new  Code,  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  will  receive  ;{2  530  less  than  under 
the  preceding  Code  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  County  Councils'  Association  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject. 

Instructions  have  been  given  to  teachers  and  lecturers 
on  mining  subjects  to  explain  and  emphasise  the  preventive 
measures  to  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  disease  known  as 
ankylostomiasis . 

Representatives  of  the  County  CouncU  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  have  been  appointed  upon  sundry  Governing 
Bodies,  the  cases  in  which  the  County  Council  is  entitled 
to  appoint  as  successor  of  the  School  Boards  have  been 
postponed,  as  questions  of  principle  are  involved  which 
require  further  consideration. 

The  Committee  have  decided  that,  subject  to  the  special 
consideration  of  exceptional  cases,  the  proportion  of  attend- 
ances to  be  required  of  students  at  Technical  or  Evening 
Schools  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  return  of  whole  or  part 
fees  be  as  follows,  viz.  :  90  per  cent,  for  the  return  of  full 
fees,  80  per  cent,  for  the  return  of  half  fees. 

Reviews 

Recent  Books  on   Nature  Study* 

The  three  Ludgate  Nature  Study  Readers,  edited  by 
J.  C.  Medd,  M.A.,  and  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  and  Sons,  Limited,  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness 

*  Lud«ate  Nature  Study  Readers  Books  I.  and  II.  is.  each. 
Book  III.  IS.  3rf.     Edited  by  J.  C.  Medd  ;  and  The  Frank  Buckland 


and  excellence.  They  are  intended  for  children  from 
nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  them  every  possible 
branch  of  Nature  Study  is  dealt  with  in  a  most 
comprehensive  fashion.  Their  aim  is  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  children  in  both  town  and  country  districts 
in  simple  natural  phenomena ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  look  for  and  examine  for  themselves,  the  objects 
which  are  here  described,  in  their  native  habitat.  Mr. 
Medd  hopes  also — and  with  good  reason — that  the  various 
chapters  will  suggest  hues  of  inquiry  which  they  may 
profitably  follow,  according  to  local  circumstances. 
As  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  to  give  effect  to  this,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  a  few 
of  those  prominently  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
Nature  Study,  from  the  village  school  to  the  most 
advanced  college,  who  from  personal  experience  could 
describe  some  feature  which  they  have  found  of  special 
interest  to  their  pupils."  Here  too,  we  have  contribu- 
tions from  some  of  the  best  known  writers  of  the  day — 
the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  Professor  Sloyd  Morgan,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Owen,  Mr.  Aflalo,  Professor  Boulger,  Mr.  Hedger 
Wallace,  Mr.  W.  M.  Webb,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
experts,  both  in  science  and  in  teaching,  each  one  writing 
on  the  particular  subject  he  has  made  his  own.  The 
illustrations  are  most  useful  as  well  as  attractive.  The 
same  firm  issue  a  Frank  Buckland  Reader,  at  is.  dd. 
As  its  editor  observes  "  There  are  few  masters  who  will 
more  completely  win  their  affections  than  Buckland. 
His  geniality  and  gaiety  of  spirits  pervade  each  page, 
and  happy  will  be  the  one  who  catches  his  enthusiasm, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  reading,  as  he  did,  the  great 
Book  of  Nature." 

Observation  Lessons  on  Plant  Life,  is  intended  by 
its  authors,  Mrs.  Beverley  Ussher,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Jebb,  to  be  a  guide  to  the  teacher,  in  giving  a  two  years' 
course  of  Nature  Study.  It  is  very  cleverly  illustrated 
by  blackboard  sketches  of  twigs  and  bud-leaves  and 
blossoms,  also  by  floral  designs  which  are  to  serve  as 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  plant  forms  in  conventional 
art.  The  frontispiece,  A  Wreath  of  Periwinkle,  is  a 
most  effective  arrangement  of  flower  and  leaf  and  stem, 
with  ripe  seed  vessels  split  open  and  twisted.  Here 
we  have  a  botany  course  covering  a  lesson  each  week 
for  two  years.  The  objects  chosen  in  rotation  are  suited 
to  the  time  of  year.  Beginning  in  spring  for  instance, 
one  week  the  subject  taken  is  "  From  Twig  to  Tree." 
and  the  observations  are  put  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  "  Variation  of  buds  ;  Sleeping  buds  ;  Branches 
oftener  fewer  than  buds  ;  Death  of  buds  and  result ; 
Loss  of  leader  results  in  a  fork  ;  Unequal  yearly  growth  ; 
Terminal  flowers  cause  forked  growth  ;  What  applies 
to  the  twig  applies  to  the  whole  tree." 

To  conclude  with,  there  is  a  Summary  of  process, 
and  under  the  heading  of  Drawing,  we  find  "  A  young 
sycamore,  or  other  tree,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  cut  out  of  any 

Reader:  School  readings  from  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History." 
IS.  6d.  Routledge.  Observation  Lessons  on  Plant  Lije  By  Mrs. 
B.  Ussher  and  Dorothy  Jebb.  Newraann.  Wayside  and  Woodland 
Trees.     By  E.  Step,  F.L.S.     6s.     Warne. 
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hedge  or  thicket,  and  stuck  up  before  the  class,  would 
make  an  instructive  object  for  simple  outline  on  slate 
or  blackboard,  and  drive  the  above  lesson  home." 
Flowers,  fruit,  corn,  vegetables,  seedlings,  hips  and  haws, 
poppy-seeds,  root  tubers,  &c.  &c.,  all  are  treated  in  the 
same  thorough  and  interesting  manner.  To  use  Richard 
Jefferies's  picturesque  woids  :  "  All  the  procession  of 
living  and  growing  things  passes "  in  these  pages,  in 
a  manner  which  must  arouse  unflagging  interest.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  got  up,  it  is  published  by  O. 
Newmann  and  Company,  London  and  Dublin. 

Frederick  Warne  and  Company  send  us  A  Pocket 
Guide  to  the  British  Sylva,  Wayside  and  Woodland 
Trees,  by  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.,  illustrated  by  plates 
from  photographs,  and  very  well-drawn  Text-figures, 
by  Mabel  E.  Step.  Some  of  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions by  Henry  Irving,  are  marvellously  clear,  notably 
the  boles  of  the  various  trees.  The  chapter  on  Lime- 
trees  reminds  us  that  the  wonderful  carvings  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  were  executed  in  this  wood.  The  present 
writer  has  often  admired  the  work  done  by  some  of  the 
Black  Forest  dwellers  in  lime  wood.  The  Spindle-tree, 
whose  wood  has  long  been  valued  for  the  fashioning 
of  small  wares,  where  hardness  and  toughness  are  needed, 
the  Breaking  Buckthorn  with  its  slender  stems  of 
purplish-brown,  whose  berries  in  an  unripe  condition  yield 
a  good  green  dye  which  is  much  used  by  caHco  printers, 
whilst  the  straight  shoots  are  used  for  forming  walking 
and  umbrella  sticks — there  is,  in  fact,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  useful  information  in  this  httle  volume  which 
should  make  it  a  delightful  companion  for  woodland 
rambles. 

History  of  the  English  Language  * 

These  two  delightful  books  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  everybody  who  loves  his  native  tongue,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  every  school  library.  Though  written  in 
such  a  style  as  to  appeal  to  popular  interest,  they  are 
full  of  scholarly  knowledge  and  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
They  are  just  the  books  to  be  read  with  avidity  by  a 
decently  educated  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen,  who  might  by 
their  means  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lifelong  interest, 
and  would  certainly  have  nothing  to  unlearn  after 
reading  them. 

Dr.  Palmer's  book  is  more  like  an  entertaining  diction- 
ary than  a  continuous  treatise,  and  is  packed  with 
interesting  matter.  Particularly  instructive  are  the 
paragraphs  on  "  uproar,"  "  jaunty,"  "  argosy,"  "  black 
art,"  "  kettle  (of  fish),"  "  buckram,"  "  gauntlet  (to  run 
the  gauntlet),"  "  wiseacre,"  and  "  miniature."  Along 
\vith  the  curious  word  "  giddy  "  ( =  goddy)  might  have 
been  mentioned  the  exactly  parallel  word  "  dizzy," 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Bradley.  In  dealing  with  a 
word.  Dr.  Palmer  follows  the  only  true  scientific  method, 

"The  Folk  and  Their  Word-Lore:  An  Essay  on  Popular  Etymo- 
logies. By  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.  Routledge  &  Sons.  Pp.  viii 
+  194.     Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Making  0/ English.  By  Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Mac- 
millnn  &  Co.     Pp.  viii +  245.    ^s.  6d. 


that  of  giving  its  earliest  discoverable  form,  and  he 
illustrates  his  matter  with  a  great  fund  of  quotations 
and  references.  The  merest  tyro  must  be  convinced 
by  a  method  Uke  this  that  etymology  is  no  longer  a 
jugglery  but  almost  an  exact  science.  The  names  of 
plants  and  birds  in  every  language  are  a  fascinating 
subject,  and  in  this  book  they  naturally  provide  a 
good  deal  of  material.  "  Holly-hock "  is  given  as 
derived  from  "  holy  "  (as  though  coming  from  Palestine). 
We  had  always  thought  that  the  derivation  was  from 
"  Holland"  ;  surely  the  alternative  "  Dutch  mallow" 
cannot  be  either  a  folk-etymology  or  a  "learned" 
variant  of  an  original  "holy-hoc."  "  Pitfold "  we 
should  attribute  to  false  analogy  with  "  pin-fold,"  &c. 
Is  "excise"  really  derived  from  "  acceis "  (O.F.)  ? 
Is  it  not  a  new  formation  grafted  on  to  the  older  word 
and  finally  supplanting  it  ?  In  the  same  way  "  ex- 
ploded," which  was  undoubtedly  used  in  middle  or 
early  modern  English  in  the  sense  of  "  explosus,"  is 
now,  and  probably  has  been  since  the  common  use  of 
gunpowder,  felt  to  mean  "  blasted,"  as  in  the  ex- 
pression "  an  exploded  theory."  We  do  not  think 
the  old  participles  "  lift,"  "  roast,"  &c.  ("  The  ark 
was  hft  up,"  "Flesh  roast  with  fire"),  due  to  mal- 
formation from  a  hypothetical  "  lif "  or  "  roas,"  but 
simply  to  the  well-known  EngUsh  tendency  to  suppress 
the  participial  suffix  after  a  dental:  cf.  "let,"  "set." 
It  is  not  often  that  Milton  is  found  tripping,  as  in 
"  smooth-rined."  Dialect  is  treasure-trove  to  the 
etymologist,  and  Dr.  Palmer  makes  excellent  use  of  it. 
He  might  have  mentioned  that  "  fiitter-mouse  "  (=bat) 
is  dialectal,  and  that  "  eddher "  ( =dragon-fly)  and 
"  gilliver "  ( =  gillyflower)  are  still  good  Lancashire 
forms.  It  is  humorous  to  find  that  popular  forms  and 
popular  etymologies  like  "sweetheart"  and  "beef- 
eater "  are  sometimes  justified  against  the  scientific 
etymologist.     Is  the  latter  quite  certain  ? 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  interest  of  this  book. 
The  subject  does  not  greatly  lend  itself  to  system,  but 
the  division  into  chapters  might  have  been  somewhat 
more  scientific.  For  instance,  the  chapters  entitled 
"  Popular  Etymologies,"  "  The  Folk  as  Etymologists," 
and  "  Words  Popularly  Mistaken "  chffer  in  nothing 
but  their  titles  and  the  examples  used  to  illustrate 
them.  The  words  "  sparrowgrass,"  "  lanthorn,"  "  isin- 
glass," and  "  verdigrease "  (which  we  have  taken  at 
random  from  these  three  chapters)  are  all  examples 
of  the  same  kind  of  false  analogy.  We  would  suggest  a 
classification  according  to  certain  distinguishable  kinds 
of  false  analogy  :  mere  change  from  the  unfamihar  to 
the  famihar  explains  the  form  of  the  words  just  men- 
tioned ;  change  due  to  association,  especially  of  pairs 
of  words,  explains  the  form  of  "  female  "  {cf.  male) ; 
change  due  to  formative  or  grammatical  analogy 
explains  verbs  hke  "  sidle  "  and  "  grovel  "  (from  old 
adverbs  "  sidling  "  and  "  groveling  ")  and  the  provincial 
and  quasi-humorous  "butch"  (from  "butcher"). 
Under  the  first  of  these  headings  a  sub-division  according 
to  subject-matter  would  be  found  useful  ;  e.g.,  proper 
names,  foreign  words,  and  learned  and  medical  terms 
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are    all    peculiarly    liable    to    the    operations    of    folk- 
etymology. 

We  are  reminded  by  quotations  in  this  book  to  what 
a  degree  etymology  has  been  the  ignis  fatuits  of  philoso- 
phers, and,  to  judge  by  appearances,  of  divines.  The 
strange  speculations  of  writers  so  recent  as  Newman 
and  Ruskin  prove  that  scientific  etymology  is  still  in 
its  first  infancy. 

Dr.  Bradley's  book  on  the  making  of  Enghsh  is  much 
more  of  a  consecutive  exposition  than  Dr.  Palmer's. 
It  sets  forth  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner  the 
History  of  our  Vocabulary,  the  History  of  our  Grammar, 
and  the  History  of  Meaning,  or  "  Semantics  "  as  it  has 
come  to  be  called,  and  it  is  marked  throughout  by  the 
clearness,  the  scrupulousness  of  statement,  and  the 
sanity  and  freedom  from  pedantry  of  the  true  scholar. 
Dr.  Bradley  shows  that  the  simplification  of  our  in- 
flexional machinery  began  early,  and  puts  in  a  caution 
against  the  common  habit  of  regarding  the  Norman 
Conquest  as  the  sole  cause  of  it.  His  treatment  of 
fairly  modern  expressions  like  "  I  am  seeking  "  and  of 
wholly  modern  locutions  like  "  I  object  to  the  practice 
going  on  "  shows  sobriety  and  common  sense  :  having 
regard  to  the  Law  of  Economy  and  the  Law  of  Use,  he 
holds  that  such  modernisms  have  justified  themselves. 
We  quite  agree  ;  but  we  should  like  to  hear  his  verdict 
on  locutions  like  "  I  object  to  him  coming,"  and  "  He 
did  it  without  me  seeing  it." 

The  few  pages  on  tenses  are  instructive  ;  it  will 
probably  be  news  to  most  readers  that  Old  Enghsh 
had  only  a  present  and  a  past,  and  that  when  they 
say  "  The  match  begins  to-morrow "  they  are  simply 
reverting  to  Old  English.  The  remarks  on  the  noise- 
less grammatical  machinery  of  modern  English  are 
quite  happy,  and  the  Latin  "  duoruni  virornm  bononim," 
with  its  triple  accented  obtrusion  of  mere  inflection, 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  simple  and  vigorous  "of  two 
good  men." 

In  the  chapters  on  Vocabulary  the  words  of  Celtic 
origin  are  reduced  to  a  mere  fingerscore,  though  it 
is  admitted  that  this  paucity  is  puzzling ;  these 
pages  are  full  of  interesting  obiter  dicta  on  words 
like  "  grandson,"  "  esurient,"  "  cerulean,"  and  the 
like.  Dr.  Bradley  has  no  sympathy  viith  the 
Saxon-Englishers  :  some  of  these  faddists  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  old  English  was  less  rich 
than  modern  in  methods  of  making  new  words  by 
derivation. 

The  chapters  on  "  Changes  of  Meaning,"  and  on 
"  Some  Makers  of  Enghsh,"  are  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  book  ;  they  are  full  of  gleanings  from  the  author's 
lexicographical  labours.  We  have  noticed  no  misprint, 
and  the  only  statement  which  seems  to  us  to  need 
revision  is  :  "  that  it  is  only  in  some  northern  dialects 
that  '  thou '  continues  to  be  employed  even  by  parents 
to  their  children."  In  many  parts  of  Lancashire  this 
pronoun  is  universally  employed  for  the  second  person 
singular. 

Both  these  books  are  a  credit  to  English  printing. 

S.  O.  A. 


Minor  Notices 

Early  Days  at  Uppingham  under  Edward  Thring.  By 
an  Old  Boy.     (Macmillan.     3s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  book  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  old  Uppingliam 
boys,  but,  we  think,  to  few  other  readers.  Details  about 
the  buildings  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  old  schoolroom,  the 
school-house,  and  the  like,  appeal  only  to  those  who  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Thring's  school.  Those 
who  seek  for  light  upon  Thring's  ideals — and  light  would 
be  grateful,  for,  despite  memoirs  and  books,  his  exact 
position  and  significance  in  the  educational  world  remain 
ambiguous — will,  we  think,  be  somewhat  disappointed. 
His  figure,  in  fact,  is  not  prominent  here,  and  only 
one  or  two  incidents  are  recorded  concerning  him  that  are 
likely  to  retain  a  place.  The  best  is  the  story  of  hitting 
a  colleague  vigorously  with  a  ball  and  apologising  with  the 
words  :  "  Why  don't  you  get  your  head  out  of  the  light  ?  ' ' 
This  jocularity,  however,  was  clearly  not  the  most  promi- 
nent of  Thring's  characteristics  ;  "  he  had  as  head  master 
the  power  of  inspiring  an  awe  which  made  a  lower  boy 
almost  tremble  to  approach  him  in  class ;  and  to  get  up 
before  him  to  construe  was  an  ordeal  only  to  be  matched 
by  the  inexpressible  relief  of  sitting  down  again  without 
having  made  an  obvious  fool  of  yourself." 

The  introduction  of  private  studies  for  the  boys — Thring 
insisted  on  this — is  referred  to  several  times,  "  Opening 
as  they  did  to  the  outer  air,  and  being  no  bigger  than  a 
double  sentry  box,  they  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  modem  parent,  but  they  were  very  dear  to  us." 

The  book  bears  witness  to  the  low  condition  of  public 
school  education  at  the  time  when  Thring  was  beginning 
his  career  at  Uppingham.  Much  of  the  school  work  was 
clearly  hateful  and  monotonous.  "  No  illustration  was 
used,  little  information  imparted  ;  a  task  was  set  and 
heard,  but  of  the  author  or  his  times,  or  the  beauty  of  his 
language,  or  the  excellence  of  his  descriptions,  or  the 
humour  of  his  characters,  we  heard  nothing."  This,  we 
venture  to  think,  is  the  main  value  of  the  present  work  ; 
it  carries  us  back  to  a  time  antecedent  to  that  revival  of 
interest  in  educational  matters  so  characteristic  of  the  last 
few  years  ;  a  time  when  Dickens,  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
could  discover  exquisite  farce  in  the  mere  mention  of  a 
"  professor  of  education."  Things  have  changed,  but  it  is 
good  to  look  back  over  the  road  along  which  we  have 
travelled.  F.  H.  H. 

Education  throttgh  the  Imagination.  By  Margaret  McMillan. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

We  do  not  remember  having  read,  for  some  consider- 
able time,  a  more  stimulating  book  than  this.  The  word 
"  Imagination  "  is  here  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  wider, 
perhaps,  than  is  customary  ;  and  there  are  a  few  errors 
("  Dalton,"  on  p.  167,  should  surely  be  "  Galton  ")  which 
the  authoress  has  overlooked,  but  in  view  of  the  splendid 
mass  of  matter  here  presented  in  a  highly  attractive  and 
convincing  form  we  feel  that  nothing  but  unstinted  praise 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  standpoint  of  the  book  is 
Froebelian,  but  in  no  narrow  sense,  for  the  authoress  is 
clearly  in  touch  with  all  the  best  educational  thought  of 
the  day.  A  few  words  may  be  quoted  as  summarising 
this  brilliant  book,  "  Not  only  is  Imagination  a  supremely 
important  faculty,  but  all  the  higher  faculties  are  depen- 
dent on  it."     The  writer  proves  her  case.  F.  H.  H. 
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Our   Prize  Competition 


to 


The  First  Prize  in  the  July  Competition  is  awarded 

Miss  L.  A.  Law, 

The  High  School, 

Rotherham, 

to  whom  a  cheque  for  £5  5s.  has  been  forwarded. 
The  Second  Prize  is  awarded  to 

Sidney  Wright, 

15  St.  Oswald's  Road, 

West  Brompton,  S.W., 

to  whom  a  cheque  for  £2  2s.  has  been  forwarded. 

The  composition  of  "  S.  C."  (Hove)  deserves 
honourable  mention. 

Miss  Law  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  From  a  child  I  was  a  great  reader  and  read  children's 
books  with  great  avidity,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  book 
that  specially  impressed  me  until  I  was  about  sixteen. 
Then,  some  one,  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was,  lent  me 
Trench  on  The  Study  of  Words,  and  this  opened  out  to  me 
quite  a  new  world  of  interest  and  pleasure.  I  read  the 
book  again  and  again,  and  each  time  seemed  to  find  fresh 
meaning,  and  I  longed  for  other  books  on  a  similar  subject. 
I  was  advised  to  read  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  and  with  this  I  was  greatly  delighted.  Natur- 
ally, I  was  led  to  think  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  words 
and  I  formed  habits  of  study  which  led  me  on  to  any  works 
I  could  meet  with  bearing  on  comparative  Philology,  by 
Peile,  Ellis,  Whitney,  &c.  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  gained 
greatly  influenced  my  study  of  modern  languages,  tracing 
them  back  to  the  great  Aryan  source,  and  so  leading  on  to 
learn  more  of  the  various  races  of  mankind.  Their  de- 
velopment both  as  regards  language  and  physical  con- 
ditions intensely  interested  me,  and  I  was  led  to  study 
the  primitive  ideas  of  life  and  burial,  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  earlier  civilisations  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome.  Again,  language  was  the  keynote  and  the 
Cuneiform  characters  of  Babylon,  the  Hieroglyphic  writings 
of  Egypt,  and  the  later  manuscripts  found  in  Alexandria, 
Sinai,  and  the  Levant  all  told  of  the  work  and  aims  of  those 
who  have  been  makers  of  the  world's  history.  Dean 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Stones  Crying  Out,  Curzon's 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  various  books  on  Egypt,  especially 
The  Book  of  the  Dead  and  the  Cojfm  of  Anin,  all  deepened 
the  love  of  this  subject,  which  is  ever  increasing,  and  will 
I  suppose  go  on  increasing  as  long  as  I  live.  Of  course, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  was  the  history  of  the 
Moabite  and  Rosetta  Stones. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  out  of  place  here  to  go  on  to  further 
studies,  or  to  tell  of  the  delights  of  Rome  itself,  with  its 
wonderful  records.  I  have  just  stated  concisely  and  simply 
the  influence  of  the  one  book  which  turned  the  current  of 
my  thoughts  and  has  given  a  joy  and  freshness  to  life 
through  the  never-ending  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
subject.  In  my  work  with  others  I  have  found  my  powers 
of  teaching  immensely  added  to,  and  I  have  again  and 
again  gained  illustration  and  example  from  these  old 
records  and  languages.  And  apart  from  all  else  there  is  a 
power  for  good  in  the  study  of  language  for  one  learns 
the  value  and  power  of  words,  and  life  is  made  more  thought- 
ful, and  slipshod  methods  arc  avoided,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  good  is  done  and  evil  avoided  by  remembering — 

'  The  worth  of  words  is  such. 
They  guard  all  meaner  things.'  " 


Mr.  Wright's  selection  was  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
and  he  showed  with  considerable  skill  how  the  reading 
and  rereading  of  that  fine  romance  inspired  him  to 
further  study  in  the  fields  of  history,  religion,  and 
philosophy. 

In  both  the  prize-compositions  an  effort  was  made 
to  trace  the  influence  of  a  book,  or  of  books,  read  at 
the  impressionable  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  on  the 
tastes  and  studies  of  later  life.  Such  influence,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  competition, 
had  to  be  direct  in  its  bearing  and  clearly  remembered. 
The  majority  of  competitors  were  content  to  enumerate 
certain  books,  and  to  discuss  their  measure  of  stimulus 
and  interest ;  several  competitors,  again,  seem  to  have 
shrunk  to  some  extent  from  the  necessary  exercise  of 
psychological  autobiography.  Of  course,  what  was 
wanted  was  a  list  of  books  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  generalising  faculty,  which  begins  to  awake  at 
that  age.  Every  healthy  boy  and  girl,  at  that  time  of 
hfe,  should  have  the  makings  of  a  "  prig."  The  German 
schoolmaster  sets  himself  more  or  less  deliberately  to 
develop  "  priggishness  "  in  his  pupils,  when  they  pass 
from  the  stage  of  learning  lessons  to  the  stage  of  dis- 
covering for  themselves  the  general  meaning  and 
unifying  purpose  which  underlie  and  justify  the  scraps 
of  imparted  knowledge.  There  is  a  period  of  receiving, 
a  period  of  questioning,  and  sometimes  a  period  of 
putting-out,  knowledge.  The  questioning  period  falls 
in  most  cases  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  it  is 
useful  to  know  what  books  are  hkely  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  pupils  at  that  age  ;  what  books  will  open 
out  avenues,  will  help  to  form  generalisations,  and  will 
be  regarded,  in  after  years,  as  starting-points  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  lifetime.  Our  own  hst  would  have  included 
Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  M.  Arnold.' s Literature 
and  Dogma,  Seeley's  Expansion  of  England,  and — except 
that  the  date  of  the  first  edition  was  later  than  our 
seventeenth  year — Frazer's  Golden  Bough. 

No  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  September,  but 
Five  Prizes  are  now  offered  for  Competition,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  announced  in  our  October 
number. 

Five  Prizes  (one  of  Two  Guineas,  and  four  of 
One  Guinea  each)  are  offered  to  girls  and  boys  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  for  the  best  essays  of  not 
more  than  1000  words  on  What  Rational  Use  I 
Made  of  Mv  Holiday. 

Competitions,  accompanied  by  a  Coupon  which 
will  be  issued  with  our  September  number,  must  be 
addressed  to  : 

The  Editor, 
School, 

50A  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W., 

and  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  first 
post  on  Monday,  September  10. 

The  compositions  must  be  the  unassisted  work 
of  the  competitors. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W, 
August  26,  1904. 

Mr.  Balfour  hastened  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  preside  over 
the  dehberations  of  the  British  Association,  thus 
giving  a  striking  e.xample  of  Plato's  ideal  of  the 
statesman  as  philosopher.  His  address  on  Physical 
Science  renders  appropriate  the  almost  simul- 
taneous publication  of  Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Whetham's 
volume  on  The  Recent  Development  of  Physical  Science 
(Murray,  js.  6d.),  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  trace  the  history  of  recent  advances  in  that 
department,  and  to  indicate  the  lines  which  must 
be  followed  in  order  to  arrive  more  exactly  at  the 
results  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  in  places  to 
despair.  It  will  cast  no  reflection  on  the  extra- 
ordinary record  which  Mr.  Balfour  achieved  in 
delivering  this  enlightened  address  before  so  critical 
an  audience,  at  a  time  when  he  might  reasonably 
have  claimed  the  right  of  leisure,  if  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  more  in- 
terested    in     the     metaphysical     aspects     of     his 


question  than  in  the  actual  physical  aspects  to 
which  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
The  concluding  portion  of  his  address,  in  which 
he  entered  the  field  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, seemed  to  us  at  least  to  run  more 
freely  from  his  pen  and  to  contain  matter  of  a 
more  suggestive  and  a  more  stimulating  character. 
The  problem  of  knowledge  which  he  proposed, 
namely,  that  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
does  not,  and  cannot,  explain  the  fact  of  knowledge 
itself,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  forced  in  the  emphasis 
which  Mr.  Balfour  laid  upon  it.  It  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  attractive  metaphysical 
epigrams  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  lost, 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  without  purpose  if  he 
succeeded  in  reminding  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  that  he  was  touching  the  frontier 
beyond  which  physical  science  possesses  no  juris- 
diction. We  note  that  Professor  Thomas  Case,  in 
the  Times  of  August  24,  reduces  Mr.  Balfour's 
argument  to  a  plea  for  the  study  of  Greek, — a 
conclusion  which  represents  as  ingenious  a  tour 
de  force   as  much   of  the  Address  itself. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  delivered 
the  inaugural  address  in  the  Education  Section, 
his  essay  taking  the  form  of  somewhat  discursive 
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review  of  the  field  of  education  in  general.     There 
was  not  much  in  it  which  can  be  selected  for  special 
comment.     He  stated  that  in  the  elementary  school 
our  system  does  too  little  to  draw  out  the  faculties 
or  form   the   taste   of   eacli   individual   child,   who 
requires,  in  his  opinion,  the  help  and  stimulus  of 
some  personal  recognition  or  suggestion.     We  fear 
that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  this  requirement 
will  be  fulfilled.     The  size  of  our  classes  is  being 
gradually   brought    within    reasonable    dimensions, 
but  we  hardly  anticipate  in   the  near  future   the 
possibility  of  treating  the  children  in  an  elementary 
school  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  of  attention 
as   is   applied,    for   instance,    in   some   of   the   best 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country.     The  Bishop's 
plea  for  the  application  of  scientific  thought  and 
experience    to    the    subjects    and    methods    of    in- 
struction in  order  to  bring  those  into  vital  relation- 
ship with  the  environment  of  the  children  is  more 
likely  to  be  satisfied  at  an  early  date.     The  forth- 
coming volume,  described  as  a  companion  volume 
to    the   Code,  which    the    Board    of    Education    is 
preparing,  is  expected  to  contain  practical  sugges- 
tions and  hints  to  teachers  on  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction, and  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  which 
will  eventually  lead,  when  its  contents  have  been 
discussed  and  assimilated,  to  improvements  in  those 
respects.     Dr.  Percival  had  something  to  say  about 
physical  health,  and  he  glided  lightly  over  what  his 
political  opinions  rendered  the  somewhat  thin  ice  of 
recent  secondary  educational  legislation.     He  urged 
the  need  of  managing  the  managers,  or  rather  of 
instructing   the   county   authorities,   as  well   as   of 
teaching  the  teachers,  in  connection  with  training 
and  registration.     He  relied  considerably  on  quota- 
tions from  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  recognised  as  a  prophet  and  a  leader  in  the 
year  of  grace   1904,  and  in  a  body  so  eminently 
representative    of    the    scientific    spirit    which    he 
desiderated  as  the  British  Association. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  fifteenth  of 
this  month,  and  the  Session,  rich  as  it  has  been 
in  matters  of  educational  interest,  was  not  allowed 
to  close  without  an  outbreak  from  the  Opposition. 
The  scene  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  night  of  August  5  is  regrettable 
on  all  accounts,  not  least  because  the  leading  actor 
was  cast  for  two  parts,  those  of  Mr.  Speaker's 
understudy  and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
But  apart  from  this  accident,  we  are  sorry  that  so 
paltry    a   display    of   prejudice    and    party    tactics 


should  mar  the  Parliamentary  aspect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's record  in  education.  It  increases  the  re- 
proach emphasised  in  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Cholmeley  in  the  August  number  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Review — that  Englishmen  cannot  stomach 
the  plain  roast  and  boiled  of  education.  The 
dish  must  be  seasoned  with  religious  or  political 
garnisliings  before  it  becomes  palatable.  Happily, 
there  is  no  more  room  for  much  talk  at  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  unlikely  to  perse- 
vere very  energetically  with  his  scheme  of  re- 
taliation. Recalcitrant  Wales  does  not  point  the 
way  to  the  Cabinet.  The  present  Government, 
which  has  falsilied  predictions  by  surviving  till 
the  natural  end  of  the  Session,  has  a  great  claim 
on  our  gratitude  for  seeing  the  talk  through,  and 
we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  blame  them  for 
their  use  of  the  closure  during  that  ordeal.  We 
wish  that  it  had  not  led  to  the  revolt  on  the  Local 
Authority  Default  Act,  but  even  that  becomes 
wortli  while  in  \"iew  of  the  fact  that  the  real  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  country  are  now  concen- 
trated on  the  administrative  side.  Scotland,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  in  the  same  position.  The  Bill 
of  1904  has  been  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Graham 
Murray  must  console  himself  with  the  experience 
gathered  during  the  debates  in  order  to  help  him 
next  Session,  when  Mr.  Balfour  expects  to  find  time 
to  carry  the  measure  into  law. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  administrative  side,  con- 
tinued progress  is  to  be  reported.  Faithful  to  its 
principle  that  co-ordination  of  effort  depends  on  a 
clear  differentiation  of  function,  the  Board  has 
added  the  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical 
Institutions,  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes, 
and  the  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training 
of  Pupil  Teachers,  to  the  exceptionally  interestmg 
series  of  Government  publications  which  include 
the  new  Code  and  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Schools,  and  which  is  to  include  the  companion 
volume  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Each 
of  the  documents  now  before  us  contains  a  Prefatory 
Memorandum,  of  the  kind  which  —  despite  the 
arguments  to  the  contrary  urged  by  our  Correspon- 
dent on  page  99 — is  reflecting,  in  our  opinion,  so 
much  credit  on  Mr.  Morant's  office.  In  writing  of  the 
evening  schools,  the  Secretary  properly  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  governing 
such  institutions,  with  the  consequence  that  "  regu- 
lations which  have  to  be  of  rational  application 
must  necessarily  be  elastic.     They  are  drawn  with 
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the  view  of  encouraging  sound  organisation  and 
continuous  study."  The  aim  at  continuity  is 
backed  by  an  urgent  statement  of  the  importance 
of  correlating  the  component  parts  of  a  student's 
instruction  ;  and,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
claim  is  justified  that  "  the  Regulations  now  in 
force  represent  in  their  main  features  an  amalgama- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  diverse  sets  of  Regu- 
lations under  which  the  various  kinds  of  evening 
and  other  technical  schools  were  previously  ad- 
ministered." More  cannot  be  expected  at  present  ; 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  will  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  rest. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  presented  by  its  Consultative 
Committee,  and  containing  proposals  for  a  system 
of  School  Certificates.  The  first  object  which 
the  certificates  are  designed  to  serve  is  to  diminish 
the  multiplicity  of  examinations  affecting  second- 
ary schools,  and  to  provide  a  test  of  adequate 
general  education  which  may  be  widely  accepted. 
The  examinations  for  such  certificates  are  not 
intended  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  papers  set 
for  the  whole  country  from  a  single  centre.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  suggested  that  a  Central  Board 
for  England  should  be  established,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  minimum  standard,  so  that 
the  certificates  may  possess  a  recognised  and  inter- 
changeable value.  External  and  internal  exam- 
iners are  recommended,  to  represent  respectively 
the  examining  body  and  the  school  staff.  Such 
examining  body  should  be  either  a  University,  or 
a  combination  of  Universities,  or  a  composite 
board  representing  a  University  and  the  local 
authorities  which  are  ready  to  co-operate. 

This  proposal,  it  is  pointed  out,  might  build  the 
bridge  for  an  important  new  departure  :  "  those 
local  authorities,  especially  which  aid  the  schools 
and  may  perhaps  pay  the  examination  fees,  maj''  be 
glad  to  be  associated  with  a  neighbouring  Uni- 
versity." Inspection  and  examination  should  be 
treated  as  complementary  to  each  other,  and 
an  examining  body  should  be  at  liberty  to  decline 
to  examine  a  school  which  does  not  satisfy  their 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  inspection  and  curriculum.  Similarly,  m  detail, 
the  award  of  each  certificate  may  be  made  dependent 
on  the  school  record  and  report  of  the  particular 
pupil.     Referring   to   the   dual   control,   it   is   con- 


sidered advisable  that  the  veto  should  rest  with  the 
external  examiner,  who  should  likewise  set  the 
papers  after  (written)  consultation  with  the  internal 
examiner  ;  that  the  division  of  labour  should  be 
determined  by  the  examining  body,  and  that  oral 
and  practical  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  both  examiners  joihtl}'.  Senior  and  junior 
certificates  are  contemplated,  and  some  latitude 
is  to  be  given  at  first  to  the  Central  Board  as  to 
the  number  of  years  of  instruction  required. 

We  repeat  here  the  announcement  as  to  our 
Prize  Competition  made  in  our  issues  of  July  and 
August.  Five  Prizes  (one  of  Two  Guineas,  and 
four  of  One  Guinea  each)  are  offered  to  girls  and 
boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  for  the  best  essays 
of  not  more  than  looo  words  on  What  Rational 
Use  I  Made  of  My  Holiday. 

Competitors  must  observe  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

(i)  A  coupon  [see  below)  must  accompany  each 
essay. 

(2)  The  essays  must  be  the  unassisted  work  of  the 
competitors,  and  the  coupon  must  accordingly  be 
countersigned  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
responsible  person,  as  indicated. 

(3)  Competitions,  accompanied  by  the  coupon, 
must  be  addressed  to  : 

The  Editor, 

School, 

50A  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W., 

and  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  first 
post  on  Monday,  September  12. 
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Education — a  Practical  Ideal* 

By  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  M.V.O. 

Chairman  of   the    Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee  for  Bedfordshire 

Twenty-five  years  ago  people  depreciated  education. 
It  was  common  enough  to  meet  men  who  said,  "  I  don't 
hold  with  Education.  Look  at  me,  I've  got  on  well 
enough  without  it."  Outside  Dunstable,  I  should 
probably  answer,  "  Yes  !  but  you  would  have  got  on  well 
enough  whatever  you  did."  But  Dunstable  is  nothing 
if  it  be  not  downright.  And  in  downright  Dunstable 
I  should  say,  "  My  good  man  !  I  avi  looking  at  you,  and 
you  are  just  a  case  in  point.     You  are  only  half-alive." 

Of  recent  years  this  contempt  for  education  has  grown 
more  rare.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  education 
is  the  strongest  foe  to  crimes  of  violence,  the  most  potent 
preventive  of  excessive  drinking,  the  most  powerful 
safeguard  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  These 
are  truisms.  But  even  in  the  race  of  industrial  enter- 
prise the  State  recognises  its  value,  and  great  employers 
of  labour  realise  its  necessity.  The  lesson  has  been 
forced  upon  us  that  brains  require  training  no  less  than 
hands  ;  that  trade  follows,  not  the  flag,  but  the  intellect  ; 
that  the  highest  constructive  force  in  the  world  is  not 
money,  not  strength,  but  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
by  brute  force  that  men  win  control  over  the  forces  of 
nature.  They  owe  their  mastery  over  matter  to  reason, 
to  invention,  to  science,  to  intellectual  and  moral  energy. 
Nations  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  their  highest 
interest  to  invest  their  capital  in  enriching  the  mind  of 
the  people.  From  no  other  expenditure  can  we  expect 
such  large  and  cumulative  returns.  From  no  other 
investment  can  we  derive  such  usurious  profit. 

But  though  nations  are  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
education,  they  differ  widely  as  to  what  they  shall  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it.  Here,  in  this  country,  men  thought 
they  had  solved  the  problem  when  they  had  created  an 
elaborate  system  of  elementary  schools,  and  made  a 

*  From  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Prize  Distribution  at 
Dunstable  Grammar  School  on  July  30. 
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costly  provasion  for  Universities.  What  has  experience 
shown  ?  The  money  lavished  on  elementary  schools 
has  been  wasted,  like  water  poured  on  the  sand,  because 
the  teaching  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  money 
spent  on  Universities,  staffed  by  the  ablest  men  of  the 
day,  has  been  profitless,  because  the  students  come  to 
them  unprepared  to  benefit  by  their  teaching.  We 
have  laid  out  an  elaborate  ground  floor,  and  raised  an 
expensive  first  story.  But  we  have  forgotten  the  stair- 
case.    That  staircase  is  secondary  or  higher  education. 

At  an  early  age,  children  are  shown  a  number  of 
objects,  in  order  that  they  may  accumulate  a  certain 
quantity  of  common  observation  on  which  their  minds 
can  work.  So,  in  education,  up  to  a  certain  point 
children  may  be  taught  by  rote,  as  rules,  definitions, 
formulae.  But  if  we  stop  short  at  rote  and  rules,  true 
education  has  not  begun.  We  leave  school  imperfect 
in  the  information  we  have  gained,  but,  more  important 
still,  imperfect  in  the  intellectual  training  we  have  re- 
ceived. The  elements  of  knowledge  are  not  know- 
ledge ;  they  are  only  the  road  to  it.  The  discipline  and 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  not  the  acquisition  of 
facts,  is  t'ne  true  preparation  for  the  work  of  men  and 
women,  the  only  real  foundation  upon  v.'hich  complete 
life  can  be  built.  The  aim  of  true  education  is  not  to 
communicate  ideas,  but  to  breed  them. 

There  is  much  that  is  necessarily  indefinite  in  any 
abstract  description  of  education.  But  we  all  know  its 
results  and  its  products,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
we  find  them  embodied  in  their  highest  form.  A  really 
educated  man  is  a  man  who  possesses  the  master- 
principle  which  enables  him  to  grapple  successfully 
with  any  subject  that  he  chooses  —  the  trained  instinct 
that  seizes  the  essential  point,  the  underlying  truth. 
Education  has  given  him  the  power  of  distinguishing 
the  important  from  the  unimportant,  of  sifting  the 
relevant  from  the  irrelevant,  of  extracting  principles 
from  details.  It  has  given  him  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, width  of  comprehension,  clear-sightedness,  grasp 
of  things  as  they  are.  It  enables  him  to  reach  the  truth, 
because  it  enables  him  to  judge  things  on  their  true 
grounds,  stripped  of  those  casual  associations,  those 
prejudices,  those  accidents  and  conventionalities  on 
which  the  decisions  of  half-educated  men  are  often 
founded. 

Tliis  is  the  ideal  which  few  attain,  and  to  which  the 
many,  with  infinite  gradations,  only  approximate. 
But  never  in  our  history  were  men  of  the  highest  type 
more  sorely  needed  ;  never  did  contemporary  tendencies 
so  strongly  militate  against  their  supply.  Our  national 
virtues  of  energy,  determination,  tenacity  and  readiness 
of  resource  have  gained  us  triumphs  over  nations  which 
possessed  those  gifts  in  an  inferior  degree.  But  our 
wealth,  our  population,  our  business,  our  possessions, 
have  outgrown  our  capacity  for  system,  order,  method, 
organisation.  It  is  here  that  our  great  need  lies  :  it  is 
here  also  that,  thanks  to  education,  lies  the  great  strength 
of  our  continental  rivals. 

Never,  as  I  have  said,  did  contemporary  tendencies 
more  militate  against  the  supply  of  the  men  we  want. 
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Look  around  at  the  way  in  which  the  appHcations  of 
thought  and  labour  are  divided  and  subdivided.  Look 
around  at  the  manifold  temptations  to  premature 
specialisation.  Yet  men  who  from  the  first  are  trained 
to  think  in  one  subject,  and  in  one  subject  only,  can 
rarely  become  good  judges  even  in  that  one.  Ideas  act 
by  combination  ;  judgment  lives  by  comparison.  We 
must  endeavour,  from  the  start,  to  secure  the  scientific 
formation  of  intellectual  character,  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  mental  faculties  working  in  concert.  When  that 
is  done,  and  not  till  then,  comes  the  time  to  give  the 
intellect  scope  in  one  great  field,  in  one  principal  depart- 
ment of  study  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  from  the  work  which 
the  Education  Committee  is  trying  to  do  for  secondary 
education  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director,  Mr. 
Spooner. 

Because  we  recognise  the  mechanical  nature  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  because  we  realise  that 
machine  -  made  teachers  can  only  turn  out  machine- 
made  pupils,  we  ask  you  to  spend  large  sums  on  giving  a 
liberal  training  to  all  teachers  hereafter  to  be  employed 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  county.  Because  we 
realise  how  imperfect,  at  its  best,  is  the  instruction  given 
in  elementary  schools  to  boys  and  girls  who  leave  when 
they  are  merely  children,  we  endeavour  to  give  a  new 
scope  to  Evening  Schools,  — to  make  them  supply  an 
instruction  which  will  carry  students  forward  out  of 
the  elementary  stage  by  carefully  arranged  courses  of 
progressive  study.  Because  we  recognise  that  education 
must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of 
students,  we  have  narrowly  Hmited  the  number  of 
scholarships  offered  to  boys  and  girls  from  elementary 
schools.  They  can  only  be  won  by  children  of  excep- 
tional ability,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  policy  to  flood  the 
county  with  persons  too  well  educated  to  do  the  work 
that  lies  at  their  hand,  yet  unable  from  want  of  power  to 
make  their  way  against  the  fierce  stress  of  competition. 
Because  we  realise  the  dangers  of  premature  specialisa- 
tion, we  have  endeavoured  to  set  our  faces  against  it. 
Because  we  feel  that  many  must  enter  business  at  an 
early  age,  we  have  established  a  school  at  Luton,  which 
avoids  premature  specialisation  and  yet  supplies  a 
training  that  bears  a  direct  relation  to  business.  The 
art  of  attracting  trade,  especially  foreign  trade,  is  the 
art  of  appealing  to  the  taste  of  customers  and  the  art  of 
saving  them  trouble.  To  conquer  these  arts  is  the  aim 
of  the  new  school  at  Luton.  It  is  because  we  recognise 
the  value  of  the  excellent  instruction  which  is  given  in 
existing  schools  hke  the  Modern  School  at  Bedford  and 
the  Grammar  School  at  Dunstable,  that  we  try  to  render 
them  such  financial  aid  as  will  help  them  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  utility. 

But  all  this  is  useless  vnthout  the  help  of  the  parents. 
To  them  I  would  make  two  special  appeals  ;  first,  not 
to  overvalue  bread  and  butter  studies  ;  and  secondly, 
not  to  withdraw  children  from  school  till  their  true 
education  has  at  least  begun. 

The^^national  character  of  England  demands  the 
immediate    production    of    practical    fruit    from   every 


branch  of  human  culture.  Any  course  of  training  which 
does  not  seem  to  bear  directly  upon  the  future  career  of 
children  is  depreciated.  Latin  will  never  construct  a 
dock  ;  Poetry  weaves  no  cotton  ;  History  never  laid 
do\vn  a  railway  ;  Philosophy  bakes  no  bread.  I  grant 
it.  If  civilisation  is  to  be  exclusively  measured  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  material  achievements,  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  define  the  way  and  the  degree  in  which  these 
studies  have  contributed  to  human  progress.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  they  have  always  flourished,  not 
in  the  most  barren,  but  in  the  most  productive,  periods 
of  our  history.  They  have  stimulated  the  energies, 
fostered  the  activities,  nurtured  the  creative  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  and  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Nor  is  their  direct  practical  value  so  slight  as  may 
appear  to  a  casual  observer.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
despised  study  of  poetry.  Poetry  stimulates  the  imagin- 
ative faculties.  What  is  invention  but  imagination 
exercised  in  practical  matters?  Millions  of  men,  every 
day  in  their  lives,  see  two  objects  in  juxtaposition.  One 
man  has  the  imaginative  insight  to  see  the  same  two 
objects  in  combination,  and  an  invaluable  invention  is 
the  result.  Or,  again,  in  the  sphere  of  poHtics,  has 
poetry  no  use?  Poets  are  not  different  from  other  men  ; 
but  they  are  more  than  other  men.  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances they  see  and  feel  more  than  their  fellows. 
Their  gift  is  the  greater  abundance  of  hfe.  They  set 
their  question  mark  to  established  values  :  they  tear 
the  mask  from  conventionalities ;  they  create  new 
standards,  new  ideals  ;  they  revivify  old  faiths  by  vital- 
ising their  underlying  principles.  So  it  used  to  be  said 
that  poets  were  the  legislators  of  the  world.  May  we 
not  ask,  in  these  days  when  poetry  is  despised,  and  ask 
it  with  some  misgiving,  who  are  now  the  legislators  of  our 
legislators  ? 

Secondly,  do  not,  if  they  are  doing  their  best,  take 
your  children  from  school  too  young.  If  what  I  have 
said  on  Education  is  true,  they  leave  school  imperfect  in 
knowledge,  and  still  more  imperfect  in  intellectual 
training.  They  pass  into  the  active  work  of  life  vdth 
their  faculties  undeveloped,  their  taste  for  study  un- 
formed. One  side  of  their  natures  is  dwarfed,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  cares  and  struggles,  successes  or  dis- 
appointments, that  lie  before  them,  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  they  can  recover,  or  reach  their  full  moral  or 
intellectual  stature. 

More  than  this,  even  what  they  have  acquired  will 
wither  and  fade.  Unless  human  thought  perpetually 
renews  its  youth,  its  fate  is  decrepitude.  It  is  the  thirst 
for  fresh  truths  that  enables  us  to  retain  the  old  truths. 
Intellect  and  character  alike  cease  to  hold  their  own  when 
they  cease  to  aspire.  From  what  source  can  we  sustain 
this  energy,  unexhausted,  unless,  through  study,  we 
hold  communion  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past  as 
well  as  of  the  present  ? 

A  pure  love  of  reading  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  of  true  education.  Through  the  companionship  of 
books  great  men  talk  to  us,  pour  their  souls  into  ours, 
share  with  us  their  loftiest  aspirations,   their  highest 
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thoughts,  their  purest  ideals.  In  the  mirror  of  their 
minds  we  see  and  judge  our  own  most  truly.  Books  are 
the  voices  of  the  distant  or  the  dead  speaking  in  our  ears, 
making  us  heirs  of  the  Hfe  of  past  ages  ;  they  are  the 
truest  levellers,  for  they  make  no  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employed.  They  give  us, 
however  humble  may  be  our  lot,  if  we  will  but  use  them 
faithfully,  the  society  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human 
nice. 

To  deny  to  children  the  chances  of  real  education  is 
to  doom  their  minds  to  partial  paralysis  and  premature 
decrepitude.  To  give  them  the  chance  is  to  place 
within  their  reach  the  best  means  of  preparing  for  com- 
plete growth  ;  it  is  to  give  them  access  to  the  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth.  It  may  cost  an  effort :  it  may 
entail  a  sacrifice.  But  the  prize  is  worth  it.  It  wels  an 
old  saying  of  the  Greeks,  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die 
yoimg."  To  the  pagan  Greek,  the  words  probably 
meant  that  to  die  while  youth  and  strength  and  beauty 
were  still  ours,  was  the  happiest  fate.  But  to  us  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  words  may  bear  a  deeper,  fuller 
meaning.  They  mean  that,  whenever  death  comes  to 
us,  we  may,  through  the  love  of  reading  and  of  study, 
die  young  —  young  in  our  intensity  and  capacity  of  feehng, 
young  in  the  warmth  of  our  sympathies,  young  in  the 
freshness  of  our  interests,  young  in  the  hopefulness  of 
our  enthusiasms. 

You,  the  parents,  hold  in  your  hands  the  key  that 
opens  the  golden  gates  of  knowledge.  See  to  it,  for  your 
cliildren's  sake,  that  you  strike  the  portals  with  no 
timid  hand,  but  boldly  throw  them  open  to  their  fullest 
stretch. 


Closing  Small  Schools 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

The  suggestion  that  small  schools  in  rural  districts 
might  with  advantage  be  closed,  and  their  scholars 
be  conveyed  daily  to  some  central  school,  has  not  yet 
met  with  general  acceptance.  This  is  perhaps  natural, 
for  the  experiment  is  new  to  this  country,  and  people 
mrv  well  hesitate  before  embarking  upon  so  radical  a 
departure.  The  parochial  school  is  such  a  distinctive 
feature  of  village  life  that  its  disappearance  would  at 
first  occasion  justifiable  regret.  The  question,  however, 
is,  can  we  maintain  the  schools  as  they  are,  and  secure 
for  each  child  the  educational  opportunities  to  which 
he  is  entitled  ?  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  rural 
elementary  education  as  a  whole  is  inferior  to  urban. 
Here  and  there  we  have  village  schools  which  are  un- 
surpassed in  any  country,  and  in  which  the  scheme  of 
instruction  is  far  more  educational  than  in  the  majority 
of  urban  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
many  where  the  buildings  are  bad,  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions shocking,  the  equipment  hopelessly  inadequate, 
the  staff  weak,  and  the  accommodation  for  teachers 
deplorable.  No  child  ought  to  be  handicapped  by 
having  to  attend  any  particular  school,  and  it  is  difficult 


to  see  how  uniform  improvement  can  be  effected  other- 
wise than  by  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils. 

The  objections  to  this  system  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Disinclination 
to  sever  old  associations  accounts  for  many  of  them, 
but  reform  cannot  be  resisted  on  purely  sentimental 
grounds.  The  interests  of  the  children  are  paramount. 
Some  doubt  whether  a  child  does  really  benefit  by 
attendance  at  a  large  central  school  instead  of  a  small 
local  one.  A  visit  to  any  central  school  in  America 
or  the  Colonies  and  a  comparison  of  its  organisation 
with  that  of  an  ordinary  small  school  would  quickly 
dispel  all  doubt.  It  is  feared,  too,  that  labourers 
might  decline  to  live  in  villages  where  there  is  no  school. 
The  labourer  does  value  education  for  his  child,  whatever 
current  opinion  may  be,  but  he  will  not  be  debarred  from 
living  in  any  village,  where  he  can  obtain  good  wages,  if 
he  knows  that  his  child  will  be  conveyed  to  a  better 
school  elsewhere.  Again,  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
regard  to  conveyance  and  mid-day  meals.  In  the 
February  issue  of  this  Review  it  was  shown  that  school 
vans  had  been  running  in  Cornwall  since  1876,  and  for 
several  years  in  Devon.  In  Gloucestershire  children  are 
now  being  carried  to  and  from  a  school  in  Cirencester 
at  a  cost  of  about  £39  a  year.  The  same  issue  explained 
the  arrangements  for  providing  meals  at  Siddington,  in 
Cheshire,  which  are  shortly  to  be  introduced  into  the 
adjoining  parish.  There  is  no  reason  why  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  practicable  in  these  localities  should  not  be 
equally  feasible  in  others. 

A  more  serious  obstacle  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
mixture  of  Council  and  Voluntary  schools.  The  de- 
nominational character  of  the  latter  must  be  preserved, 
and,  until  we  are  free  from  religious  controversy,  the 
experiment  can  only  be  tried  in  an  area  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  of  one  or  the  other  type.  Further, 
the  central  school  would  probably  require  enlargement, 
and  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  could  not  well  be 
called  upon  to  add  to  their  accommodation  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  admission  of  children  from  neighbouring 
parishes.  In  the  case  of  Council  schools,  whereas  the 
saving  in  expense  effected  by  closing  a  small  school  would 
benefit  the  County  fund  and  not  the  parish,  the  expense 
of  providing  additional  accommodation  elsewhere  would 
fall,  as  to  not  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three- 
fourths,  upon  the  parish  ser^-ed.  That  being  so,  the 
parish  might  have  a  substantial  reason  for  preferring 
to  retain  its  own  school.  And,  although  it  might  pay 
the  County  Council  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  providing 
additional  accommodation  in  some  adjoining  school,  the 
Act  does  not  empower  them  to  do  so.  It  would  be 
futile  to  ignore  these  difficulties,  but  a  solution  of  them 
will  be  speedily  forthcoming,  if  the  public  once  realise 
that  complete  efliciency  in  rural  education  is  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  small  and  isolated 
schools. 

The  advantages  of  consolidating  schools  and  trans- 
porting pupils  are  undeniable,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  they  outweigh 
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every  possible  objection.  The  aggregate  cost  of  rural 
schools  is  reduced  ;  old  insanitary,  ill-ventilated,  and 
badly-lighted  schools  are  replaced  by  better  buildings, 
with  better  instruction  and  equipment ;  classification  is 
simplified  ;  teachers  of  higher  qualifications  and  longer 
experience  are  engaged  and  retained ;  rural  schools 
enrich  their  courses  for  all  pupils  by  nature  study, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science  ;  covered  vans 
protect  the  children  from  the  risk  of  illness  through 
having  to  tramp  along  muddy  lanes  and  sit  with  wet 
boots  or  clothes  ;  the  attendance  is  improved,  truancy 
eliminated,  and  the  coming  late  to  school  unknown  ; 
habits  of  punctuality  and  promptness  are  fostered  ; 
supervision  and  inspection  are  facilitated  ;  classes  and  a 
curriculum  for  advanced  pupils  are  easily  organised, 
thus  enabling  boys  and  girls  in  rural  districts  to  obtain  a 
high  school  education  without  leaving  home. 

Hitherto  in  this  series  of  articles  it  has  been  possible 
to  quote  examples  from  England  in  illustration  of  each 
educational  development.     In  the  present  instance  it  is 
necessary  to  go  abroad  for  examples.     The  movement  in 
favour  of  consolidation  originated  in  Massachusetts  in 
i86g,   and   has   now  spread    into    twenty-four  of    the 
States  in  the  American  Union.     Special  legislation  was 
necessarj'    in    order    to    consolidate,  and    to    transport 
children  at  public  expense,  but  the  laws  are  so  framed 
as  not  to  inflict  hardship  upon  any  district.     The  wishes 
of  the  people  in  every  township  concerned  are  ascer- 
tained by  direct  vote  upon  any  proposal  to  centralise 
the  schools.     Public  opinion  is  now  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  system.     The  movement  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and  become  a  settled 
policy.     The  results  are  said  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
In  a  letter  from  Washington,  on  July  21  last.  Dr.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  informed  me  that   "  it  has 
been  a  great  success  in  the  United  States,  and  has  done 
much  towards  making  rural  education  less  expensive  to 
the  community,  giving  them  better  instruction  in  the 
meantime."     The   evidence  in   support  of   Dr.  Harris's 
view  is  overwhelming.     Kingsville,   a  small  village  in 
Astrabula    county,    Ohio,  supphes    a    typical    instance, 
which   might   be   multiplied   indefinitely.     The  plan  of 
centralisation    was    adopted    there     in    1892    and    four 
waggons  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils.     The 
effect  upon  the  neighbourhood  is  thus  described  in  the 
Arena  for  July  1899  :    "  It  has  given  the  school  system 
of  Kingsville  an  individuality  which  makes  it  unique 
and  progressive.     Pupils  from  every  part  of  the  township 
enjoy  a  graded  school  education,  whether  they  live  in 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  township  or  at  the  very 
doors    of    the    central    school.     The    fine    between    the 
country-bred    and    town-bred    j'outh    is    blotted    out. 
With  the  grading  of  the  school  and  the  larger  number  of 
pupils  have  come  teachers  of  a  more  highly  educated 
class.      Higher    branches    of    study    are    taught  ;    the 
teachers  are  more  conversant  with  the  work  of  their 
profession  ;    the  salaries  are  higher  ;    the  health  of  the 
pupils   is   preserved,    because    they   are   not   compelled 
to  walk  to  school  in  slush,  snow,  and  rain,  or  to  sit  with 
damp  and  perhaps  wet  feet  in  ill-ventilated  buildings. 


Nor  is  there  any  lounging  by  the  wayside.  The  attend- 
ance is  larger,  and  in  the  sub-districts,  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  plan,  it  has  increased  from  50  to  150 
per  cent,  in  some  cases.  All  parts  of  the  district  have 
been  brought  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  less  than  that  of  the  schools 
previously.  Since  the  schools  were  consolidated,  the 
incidental  expenses  have  decreased  from  $800  to  $1100 
per  year  to  from  8400  to  $800  per  year.  In  the  first 
three  years  following  its  adoption  Kingsville  township 
actually  saved  $1000."  At  Gustavus  township,  also  in 
Ohio,  the  average  attendance  at  the  central  school  has 
been  so  much  greater  than  at  the  single  district  schools 
as  to  eiifect  a  saving  of  $1.59  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance. 

A  similar  policy  is  now  being  followed  in  Canada. 
Seven  school  sections  around  the  town  of  Middleton, 
Nova  Scotia,  were  federated  last  year,  and  a  consolidated 
school  has  been  in  operation  since  the  autumn.  Another 
consohdated  school  will  be  opened  at  Kingston,  New 
Brunswick,  next  August,  and  a  third  is  being  built  near 
the  Macdonald  Institute  at  the  Ontaria  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph.  In  regard  to  the  Middleton  school. 
Professor  Robertson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Administrator  of  the  Macdonald  Funds  for  Rural  Schools, 
upon  whose  restoration  to  health  the  Dominion  is  to  be 
sincerely  congratulated,  wrote  from  Ottawa  on  July  25  : 
"  It  was  in  every  sense  a  success.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  about  70  per  cent,  higher  than  the  total 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  small  schools  which 
formerly  served  the  now  consolidated  area.  The  chil- 
dren are  conveyed  in  eleven  vans.  There  has  been  no 
report  of  injury  or  discomfort.  The  people  of  the  locality 
say  that  there  were  fewer  colds  and  child-ailments  during 
the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  place.  That  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
children  came  to  school  dry-shod  and  in  dry  clothes." 

Those  who  desire  further  information  may  obtain  it 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  oti  Rural 
Schools  (Chicago,  1897)  ;  the  Educational  Review, 
October  1897  (New  York) ;  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1901  and  1902,  pages  161,  &c., 
and  2352,  &c.,  respectively  (Washington)  ;  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  June,  1903  (San  Francisco)  ;  the 
Evidence  of  James  W.  Robertson  before  the  Select  Standing 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonisation  (Ottawa 
1904) ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Nova  Scotia  (Hahfax,  N.S.,  1904). 


Cordial  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  notification  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  the  French  Government  of  their 
intention  to  attach  a  number  of  young  F.nglish  secondary 
schoolmasters,  or  intending  schoolmasteis,  who  have  under- 
gone an  approved  course  of  training  and  hold  some  recog- 
nised diploma  for  secondary  teachers,  as  temporary  assist- 
ants at  certain  lycies.  These  assistants  will  not  take  any 
share  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  but  will  conduct 
small  conversation  groups  under  the  direction  of  the  provi- 
seiir.  Two  hours'  work  a  day  will  be  expected  of  them. 
The  rest  of  their  time  will  be  at  their  own  disposal.  Candi- 
dates for  such  posts  should  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  their 
testimonials  and  medical  certificate  to  St.  Stephen's  House. 
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Nature  Study 

In  a  Sussex  School 


By  J.  A.  Owen 

Whilst  staying  lately  on  the  edge  of  the  Downs  near 
Hurstpierpoint,  I  bethought  me  of  some  very  interesting 
drawings  that  were  sent  as  an  exhibit  to  the  last 
year's  Nature  Study  Exhibition  in  London.  These 
were  a  series  of  illustrations  of  "  Birds  that  do  good  " 
and/'  Birds  that  do  harm  "  to  crops  ;  also  "  Insect  Pests." 
They  came  from  the  Boys'  National  School  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint. It  was  a  capital  idea  and,  as  their  head- 
master, Mr.  Wilhams,  tells  me,  the  study  of  them 
proved  of  great  interest  and  use  to  the  boys  at  his 
school,  as  a  large  number  of  them  become  gardeners, 
nurserymen  or  farmers. 

Mr.  Williams  was  good  enough  to  give  me  an  outline 
of  the  Nature  Study  work  carried  on.  It  was  begun 
among  the  upper  boys  about  two  years  ago,  as  an 
experiment,  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole 
school  if  appreciated  and  taken  up 'earnestly  by  the 
teachers  and  boys.  This  proved  to  be  so  fascinating 
that  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  subject  of  Nature 
Study  was  entered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  (10.15  to  10.30)  is  allotted  to 
this  subject  every  day,  great  importance  being  attached 
to  regularity  in   sustaining  interest. 

Amongthe  little  boys  (Standards  I.,  II.,  III., and  IV.)  the 
study  takes  the  form  of  conversational  lessons  between 
teacher  and  child.  The  boys  are  requested  to  observe 
carefully  what  goes  on  around  them  in  all  departments 
of  natural  hfe,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  this  using 
of  their  own  eyes  every  morning,  either  in  the  shape  of 
verbal  description  or  in  tangible  forms.     In  the  former 

accuracy  in  description  is  insisted  on  by  the   teacher 

whilst  the  latter  are  discussed,  and,  if  suitable,  placed 
m  boxes  or  bottles  provided  for  the  deposit  of  natural 
objects  and  curiosities.  Among  those  brought  have 
been  newts  (male  and  female),  caddis  cases  made 
of  sand,  sticks,  shells,  grass,  stones,  &c.,  with  caddis 
grubs  in  them.  Beetles,  spiders,  pupa  cases  of  dragon- 
fly, eggs  of  frog  to  watch  their  transformation,  and 
fresh-water  fish.  The  "  curiosities "  include  spiders' 
nests  in  grass,  containing  eggs,  from  which  young 
spiders  have  since  been  hatched ;  the  moss  nest  of  the 
humble-bee  with  several  cells  of  honey  ;  a  lilac-coloured 
wasps'  nest  found  in  a  corner  of  a  rabbit-hutch;  a 
robin's  nest  in  a  disused  kettle,  taken  after  the  birds 
were  hatched ;  six  cases  of  earthen  cocoons  of  cockchafer 
grubs  (found  under  some  pine-trees  at  a  distance  of 
six  inches  below  the  surface) ;  impaled  wasp  from  the 
larder  of  a  butcher-bird ;  cast-off  skins  of  snakes  (one 
yard  long) ;  ants'  nest  made  of  sand  and  built  on 
grass ;  grubs  of  wasps  in  cells ;  larvae  of  ladv-birds  in 
rolled  bark,  &c. 

In  Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  the  work  is  greatly  ex- 
tended and  correlated  with  subjects  such  as  Drawing, 


Composition,  Reading,  and  General  Information.  Daily 
Nature  Calendars  are  kept  by  each  boy,  who  enters 
his  own  observations,  which  embrace  anything  in  the 
way  of  Nature  Study.  Illustrations  are  added  if 
possible,  some  being  exceptionally  good,  giving  evi- 
dence of  keen  observation.  Another  feature  is  a  home- 
made apparatus  for  experimenting  with  air,  respiration, 
transpiration,  and  growth  of  plants.  An  auxanometer, 
showing  the  growth  of  plants,  consists  of  two  upright 
stands.  When  the  plant  has  grown  one  inch  the  indicator 
will  have  moved  through  ten  degrees,  or  inches,  on 
arc.  Daily  increases  in  growth,  though  very  slight, 
can  in  this  way  be  observed  and  recorded. 

All  kinds  of  natural  objects  are  being  arranged, 
tabulated  and  watched  daily  for  difference.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  butterflies,  beetles,  wild 
flowers  placed  in  test  tubes,  also  pressed  leaves,  twigs, 
barks,  grasses.  Some  have  just  been  exhibited  at 
the  local  Flower  Show.  In  the  open  competition  of 
Wild  Flowers  all  the  prizes  were  won  by  the  boys  of 
this  school,  while  certificates  of  merit  (no  prizes  being 
given)  were  awarded  for  a  scheme  of  Spring  Nature 
Study    (illustrated). 

Some  of  the  boys  do  excellent  work  in  painting 
flowers,  leaves,  plants  and  insects  from  nature.  Much 
more  might  be  said  in  connection  with  Nature  Study 
in  this  particular  school.  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
afternoons  allowed  for  out-door  study  and  observation, 
which,  under  the  Master's  own  supervision,  is  a  special 
feature  in  the  scheme  of  work.  Mr.  Williams  says 
just  what  Mr.  Richardson  of  Bootham  School  was  also 
emphatic  in  stating,  viz.,  that  so  much  could  not  possibly 
be  effected  were  it  not  for  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  the  whole  staf^,  and  in  the  case  of  the  school  under 
notice  m  this  article,  that  of  the  two  Pupil  Teachers 
especially,  who  are  veritable  enthusiasts.  They  consider 
that  the  success  of  what  was  at  first  an  experiment 
has  fully  repaid  the  teachers'  time  and  trouble  by  the 
increased  intelligence,  the  broader  sympathies  of  the 
boys,  and  the  humanising  influence  on  the  general 
behaviour  of  the  children. 

I  may  mention,  says  Mr.  Williams,  in  conclusion 
that  since  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the 
school  curriculum  the  attendance  has  improved  wonder- 
fully. One  week  99.8  per  cent,  was  reached,  whilst 
from  96  to  98  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


Pen  Notes  —The  Clarendon  Press  announce  a  new  series 
of  annotated  French  texts,  consisting  not  only  of  romances 
and  short  stones,  but  also  of  narratives  of  travel,  bioRraphies 
and  essays.  The  notes  deal  mainly  with  points  of  literary  and 
historical  interest^  The  scries  is  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Leon  Dclbos,  M.A.-Messrs.  Dent  and  Company 
announce  a  fiirther  list  of  volumes  in  their  series  of  Temple 
Dramatis  s  Dekker's  Old  Fortunatus  and  Massinger's 
A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  have  already  been  issued 
I  he  same  firm  announces  A  Second  French  Book  by  Mr  W 
Rippmann.— ^  Primer  of  Physiology,  by  P^f.  E.'  H.' 
btarling,  F.R.S.,  has  just  been  issued  at  is.  by  Mr.  Murray  — 
Messrs.  Routledge  announce  a  students'  edition  of  Bacon's 
I^  orks  in  one  volume  (5^.),  edited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson. 
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The  Teachers'  Forum 

A  House  Divided  Against  Itself 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson 

University  College,  Bristol 

So  far  as  an  observer  not  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
Education  Office,  can  infer  from  published  Regulations, 
and  from  diverse  information  gathered  from  likely 
and  unlikely  sources,  the  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  faddists 
to  the  world  of  actual  fact.  It  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Education  Clock  will  be  so  put  back 
that  at  any  future  time  teachers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  full  privileges  of  their  profession  unless  they  have 
passed  through  some  kind  of  a  preparatory  stage  in  skill 
as  well  as  in  what  is  called  knowledge. 

But  training  as  an  established  fact  brings  little  comfort 
to  those  who  really  care  for  the  welfare  of  education 
while  it  remains  a  bone  of  contention  ;  and  that  it  is, 
to  an  important  extent,  this  we  are  reminded  once  more 
by  a  few  pages  in  a  book  *  published  during  the  present 
year. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  book  can  doubt  Mr.  Pellatt's 
genuine  desire  to  help  us  out  of  our  present  chaos.  With 
much  which  he  says,  as  for  example  on  the  dismal  subject 
of  the  results  so  far  achieved  by  elementary  education, 
one  can  only  agree  sorrowfully.  And  again  when  he 
speaks  of  the  contempt  for  education  engendered  by  the 
wholesale  offer  of  it  to  those  quite  unprepared  to  value 
it,  saying  of  the  "  masses  " — "  like  the  ignorant  Children 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  they  have  long  ago  come  to 
loathe  this  fare  dropped  like  the  dew  of  heaven  upon 
them,  whether  they  want  it  or  not,"  experience  endorses 
his  statement. 

No  doubt  too,  when  he  expresses  surprise  at  the  fact 
that  with  the  gigantic  "  failure  of  elementary  education 
on  its  hands  the  Government  is  still  regarded  as  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  far  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated problem  of  higher  education,"  we,  his  readers, 
may  admit  that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  feeling  ; 
even  if  we  do  not  admit  so  sweepingly  as  Mr.  Pellatt 
that  the  Government  or  the  public  wish  and  expect  that 
higher  education  should  be  "  undertaken "  entirely  by 
the  Government. 

But  is  there  not  food  for  surprise  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pellatt  should  nowhere  have  suggested  that  the  great 
desideratum  at  present  is  to  unite  the  educational  house 
so  abyssmally  divided  ?  I  have  not  space  here  to  deal 
with  the  many  interesting  topics,  with  the  various  im- 
minent dangers,  upon  which  he  touches  :  let  me  choose 
one,  the  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

Mr.  Pellatt  blames  the  Government :  he  comments 
on  the  stupidity  of  parents  like  "  the  country  squire," 
who  boasted  that  he  "  never  learned  anything  at  Eton  :  " 

*  Public  Schools  and  Public  Opinion.  By  T.  Pellatt.  Long- 
mans, 1904. 


he  refers  to  the  many  able  and  successful  men,  who 
looking  back  on  the  emptiness  of  their  school  days  "  come 
to  regard  schoolmasters  as  a  body  with  an  amused  con- 
tempt, if  not  with  genuine  cUsgust." 

He  does  all  that ;  and  then  one  feels  inclined  to  wonder 
why  he  did  not  go  on  and  ask  himself  whether  the  peda- 
gogues themselves  are  wholly  blameless,whether  they  have 
done  all  that  they  might  ?  Why  did  it  not  occur  to  him 
that  if  the  educational  house  had  not  been  infinitely 
divided,  if  it  had,  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  striven  honestly 
always,  instead  of  sometimes,  to  absorb  all  that  was 
valuable  in  each  novelty,  it  might  have  illumined  pur- 
blind Governments,  enlightened  stupid  parents,  widened 
its  own  outlook  and  increased  its  own  value  to  the  State  ? 
At  this  he  does  not  once  hint ;  perhaps  because  his  ap- 
prehension of  governmental  interference  fills  his  view. 
He  writes,  on  page  68,  these  words  :  "  All  legislation 
ought  to  aim  not  so  much  at  suddenly  changing  by  paper 
enactments  the  conditions  of  national  existence,  as 
at  gradually  creating  and  developing  such  a  habit  of 
mind  in  a  people  as  a  whole  as  shall  bring  about,  by  the 
spontaneous  desire  of  the  bulk  of  its  individual  citizens, 
the  particular  reforms  that  statesmen  have  in  view." 

The  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  undoubtedly  a 
reform  which  statesmen  have  in  view.  If  the  creation 
of  a  spontaneous  desire  for  it  is  desirable,  is  it  not  the 
immediate  duty  of  all  who  care  for  their  country  to  bend 
their  efforts  towards  making  training  as  useful  (or  if  they 
prefer  the  wording)  as  little  noxious  as  may  be  ?  To 
do  this,  the  pressing  need  would  seem  to  be  unity  not 
division.  Some  method  must  be  devised  whereby  we 
may  bind  together  and  conciliate  all  the  diverse  interests. 
How  many  these  are.  There  are  all  the  people  who 
hold  official  positions  ;  there  are  those  who  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase  occupy  the  seat  of  "  disinterested 
literary  persons  :  "  there  are  those  whose  names  are 
"  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words  ;  "  there 
are  those  who  if  they  be  unknown  outside  their  own 
immediate  circle  care  intensely  for  and  advance  the 
interests  of  education. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  very  word  education 
itself  is  used  with  such  diverse  meanings  and  sub-inten- 
tions that  it  creates  divisions.  It  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
mean  the  uttermost  training  and  perfecting  of  each  in- 
dividual according  to  his  powers  and  circumstances. 
If  any  plan  could  be  found  of  inducing  all  who  aim  at 
this,  however  widely  sundered  they  seem,  to  agree  with 
their  adversaries  quickly,  governmental  dimness  and 
parental  stupidity,  so  painful  to  Mr.  Pellatt,  would  find 
a  conquering  force  arrayed  against  them.  But  at 
present  many  of  us  use  ink  and  expletives  in  indicating 
how  wrong  headed  all  the  rest  are,  instead  of  in  trying 
to  understand  and  set  forth  that  their  aim  is  in  reality 
ours,  though  they  express  it  so  oddly,  and  set  about 
achieving  it  by  means  which  seem  to  us  so  queer  and  futile. 

In  this  dividing  spirit  Mr.  Pellatt  writes  of  the  already 
sufficiently  thorny  problem,  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a  writer  who 
can  be  strictly  just  to  a  system  of  which  he  disapproves. 
In  the  case  of  competent  persons  such  injustice  is  of 
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course  unintentional,  unconscious.  Therefore  to  say 
that  Mr.  Pellatt  in  the  seven  pages  which,  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  he  devotes  to  this  subject, 
gives  an  account  of  training  which  would  be  repudiated 
by  supporters  of  the  movement,  is  to  withhold  rarest 
praise  rather  than  to  impute  blame.  Nevertheless,  since 
we  are  living  in  the  year  1904,  and  since  Mr.  Pellatt's 
book  appeared  in  this  year,  it  is  scarcely  fair  that  he  should 
set  up  as  the  system  to  be  ridiculed  and  demolished 
one  enshrined  in  words  uttered  by  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education,  which,  as  he  admits 
sat  "  some  years  ago."  Mr.  Pellatt  quotes  these  words  : 
"  Those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  should  be  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  extending  perhaps  over  one  or  two  terms  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  during  that  time  to 
practise  themselves  a  little  in  teaching  in  schools  in  the 
place."  Mr.  Pellatt  makes  very  merry  indeed  over 
this  notion  of  "  teaching  a  little." 

Yet  everything  must  begin  ;  development  is  a  matter 
of  time.  Perhaps  that  member  of  the  Commission 
realised  that  babes  must  be  fed  with  milk,  that  a  prophet 
if  he  will  gain  a  hearing  should  not  be  too  far  ahead  of 
his  audience.  But  we  are  not  dealing,  or  we  ought  not 
to  be  dealing,  with  "  some  years  ago."  Would  Mr. 
Pellatt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  students  at  certain 
Training  Colleges  are  now,  by  the  courtesy  of  Heads  of 
Schools,  attached  regularly  to  schools  for  two  or  three 
mornings  a  week  throughout  the  school  year  ;  that  they 
are  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  regular  teachers  ; 
that  they  sometimes  help  the  latter  with  routine  duties, 
and  share  supervision  ;  and  that  they  attend  lectures 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  on  the  inter- 
vening days  when  they  are  not  teaching  in  the  schools  ? 
If  he  knew  this,  why  did  he  write  on  page  97 — 
"  the  importance  of  an  examination  in  the  theories  of 
pedagogy  before  a  youth  has  had  practical  experience 
is  very  questionable  indeed."  Very  questionable, 
without  doubt.  But  can  Mr.  Pellatt  urge  with  truth 
that  theory  and  practice  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  that 
trainers  and  inspectors  do  not  aim  at  joining  them  ? 
He  cannot.  He  gives  his  own  plan  for  the  appointment 
of  masters  on  page  95  :  "A  Headmaster  has  a  vacancy 
on  his  staff ;  a  man  who  has  just  taken  the  required 
honours  degree  apphes  for  it ;  the  Headmaster  has 
known  him  all  his  life  ;  he  has  been  a  boy  in  the  school ; 
the  staff  know  him  ;  he  has  been  a  prefect  in  the  house 
of  some  experienced  man,  and  there  shown  he  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  managing  boys;  he  is  possessed 
of  just  those  faculties  which  are  known  by  experience 
to  be  the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  and  schoolmaster. 
But  he  must  not  be  given  a  chance,  because  he  has  not 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  and  practised  himself 
'  a  little '  in  teaching  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Board 
School  or  Sunday  School." 

I  will  not  urge  the  objection  of  "  grooviness  "  often 
brought  against  this  system  of  making  masters  out  of  a 
school's  former  pupils,  but  content  myself  with  asking 
whether  Mr.  Pellatt  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  this 
same  man  would  not  be  more  useful  to  his  admiring 


Headmaster,  if  in  between  his  college  days  and  his 
entrance  as  a  master  into  his  old  school  he  had  passed  a 
year  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  Education  as 
students  actually  do  now,  at  this  present  time,  and  not 
as  it  was  suggested   they  might  do  "  some  years  ago  "? 

No  one  will  deny  that  trainers  have  made,  do  make, 
mistakes  :  for,  though  it  is  not  always  realised,  they 
are,  after  all,  just  men  and  women,  not  embodied  fads. 
No  one  wishes  to  pretend  that  a  neophyte  can  be  turned 
into  a  skilled  teacher  by  one  year  of  training  :  but  some 
people  are  prepared  to  beheve  that  the  said  beginner 
may  be  a  better  teacher  when  he  begins  his  professional 
life,  if  he  have  practised  for  a  year  under  supervision, 
and  have  reflected  upon  the  make  and  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  and  have  studied  the  history  of  education, 
than  he  would  be  if  he  went  straight  into  a  mastership 
without  training  or  advice  or  study. 

Again  no  one  will  deny  that  a  particular  untrained 
man  may  prove  more  successful,  more  stimulating, 
as  a  teacher  than  a  particular  trained  one.  Public 
arrangements  must  depend  on  calculations  deduced 
from  the  mass  of  men  and  women.  Those  who  train 
return  thanks  for  the  gifted  person,  and  deplore  the 
existence  of  the  duffer,  whom  training  cannot  improve 
or  weed  out  :  and  all  the  while  they  continue  to  scheme 
and  work  for  the  average  man  who  can  be  developed 
and  perfected.  We  must  remember  that  "  born 
teachers "  are  few  and  children  are  legion,  children 
whom   the   Government  ordains  shall  be  taught. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Pellatt  touches  a  real  difficulty  when  he 
scoffs  at  teaching  in  a  Board  School  as  a  preparation  for 
teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  But  even  here  he  may 
not  be  impeccably  right.  He  certainly  is  not,  if  the  ideal 
for  average  people,  men  and  women,  be  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  field  of  education,  so  far  as  that  is  pos- 
sible :  and  the  ideal  very  probably  is  just  that.  I  have 
no  desire  to  minimise  the  fact  that  a  gulf  exists  between 
the  aim  and  method  (in  instruction  and  in  disciphne) 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools  ;  to  me  that  gulf 
yawns.  Whether  it  be  a  necessity,  whether  it  be  desir- 
able, whether  the  primary  system  might  not  do  well, 
supposing  more  teachers  were  afforded,  to  approximate 
its  discipline  to  that  of  good  secondary  schools,  and 
lessen  its  rigid  government  somewhat,  these  are  too 
large  questions  for  solution  here.  At  present  the  gulf 
exists.  Clearly  then,  a  secondary  teacher  should  get 
the  bulk  of  his  training  in  a  secondary  school.  But  is 
Mr.  Pellatt  really  convinced  that  a  measure  of  experience 
in  a  primary  school  (if  time  can  be  stolen  for  it)  would 
be  deleterious  ?  Was  it  not  S.  Paul,  a  polished  scholar, 
an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher,  who  suggested 
that  we  should  "prove  all  things":  is  not  his  conviction 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge  shared  by  all  people  who  have  wits 
and  experience  to  turn  the  fruits  of  experience  into  in- 
dividual wisdom  ? 

"  To  train  a  man  to  teach  Board  School  boys  because 
he  intends  to  be  a  public  schoolmaster  is  like  appren- 
ticing a  youth  to  a  stonemason,  and  then  setting  him  to 
work   in  a  clay-pit.     There  is  a    non  sequitiir  about  it. 
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before  which  the  reason  must  simply  collapse,"  writes 
Mr.  Pellatt. 

Perhaps  if  the  simile  seem  unilluminating,  the  reason 
is  preserved  from  collapse  :  and  I  at  least  find  that  stone 
and  clay  do  not  to  me  suggest  primary  and  secondary 
scholars,  and  that  my  reason  does  not  collapse  at  the 
idea  or  the  fact  of  a  secondary  person  teaching  primary 
children  occasionally.  That  does  not  preclude  a  con- 
viction that  the  bulk  of  secondary  training  should  be 
carried  on  in  secondary  schools.  Indeed,  only  two 
reasons  justify  the  practice  of  taking  secondary  aspirants 
into  primary  schools  for  any  part  of  their  work.  The 
first  is  the  one  referred  to  above,  that  of  "  width"  we 
might  call  it.  The  second  is  the  reason  of  "  necessity." 
The  Government  ordains  that  teachers  henceforth  shall 
be  trained,  before  they  gain  admission  to  the  Register  : 
but,  so  far.  no  formal  provision  is  made  for  practising 
grounds.  This  is  a  serious  problem  of  the  immediate 
future.  Colleges  and  Training  Departments  having  their 
own  practising  schools  are  rare  :  they  are  unhampered, 
highly  blessed,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  may  rival  and  even 
seriously  damage  other  schools  in  the  place,  which  is  a 
consideration  of  some  moment  to  those  other  schools. 
The  other  alternative  is  the  opening  of  existing  schools 
to  students  in  training.  And  here  is  the  place  where 
the  division  in  the  educational  house  often  becomes  a 
rift.  A  Headmaster,  speaking  at  an  educational  con- 
ference not  long  ago,  talked  with  pained  horror  of  what 
might  be  expected  to  happen  if  he  "  gave  these  young 
people  a  free  scope  to  do  what  they  liked  with  my  classes 
and  to  have  the  run  of  my  school."  That  attitude  not 
unfairly  represents  that  of  a  large  number  of  Heads  of 
Schools.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
First  of  all  none  of  "  these  young  people  "  in  training 
do  "  what  they  like,"  or  "  have  the  run  "  of  any  school. 
Their  work  is  carefully  planned  by  the  Head  of  the  School 
in  conjunction  with  the  Master  or  Mistress  of  Method. 
The  scheme  works  best  if  the  senior  master  or  mistress 
will  join  with  the  Training  College  authority  in  super- 
vision. Of  course,  it  will  be  said  at  once  "  but  that 
throws  fresh  work  on  the  overworked  staff."  Yet  it  is 
true  of  teachers  as  it  is  of  other  bodies  that  two  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  If  a  training 
student  be  teaching  a  class  the  member  of  the  regular 
staff  is  not.  Another  objection  may  be  made  to  turn 
this  latter  argument,  viz.,  that  "  these  young  people  "  are 
so  utterly  inefficient  that  they  waste  more  time  than 
they  save.  Nevertheless,  within  the  memory  of  most 
of  us,  the  analogues  of  these  despised  "  young  people  " 
were  turned  cheerfully  straight,  raw  from  College,  into 
a  form,  were  appointed  when  they  were  inexperienced 
to  the  "  n"' ";  and  they  really  were  "  turned  loose  "  to  do, 
not  precisely  "  what  they  hked,"  but  what  they  could. 

Government  regulations  require  as  a  pre-requisite  of 
training  the  academic  qualifications  which,  a  few  years 
since,  franked  ''these  young  people"  into  schools.  Why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  any  one  object  to 
their  counterparts  now,  counterparts  with  this  addition 
that  they  have  passed  an  extra  year  when  their  work  is 
planned    and    supervised,  and  they  are  being    taught 


simultaneously  with  their  practice  the  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them  ?  It  is  not  common  sense  at  all 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition  :  it  is  the  old  story 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 

Whatever  English  people  call  themselves  there  is  in 
most  of  them  a  tough  fibre  of  conservatism  :  it  is  this 
clinging  to  accustomed  ways  which  provides  the  "reason 
of  necessity"  and  drives  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Method 
to  use  primary  schools — (accustomed  by  long  habit  and 
therefore  willing  to  admit  students) — when  they  would 
far  rather  use  the  secondary  if  they  could  obtain  access 
to  them. 

The  Government  can  hardly  draw  back  from  the 
plough  :  and  yet  compulsion  is  repulsive  to  us  as  a 
nation,  and  in  practice  would  probably  prove  disastrous. 
Is  it  useless  to  plead  that  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
educationahsts  to  unite  voluntarily  to  solve  this  pressing 
question  ?  Cannot  the  wit,  or  more  really,  the  tact  of 
school  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  training  authori- 
ties on  the  other,  devise  a  plan  which,  while  it  does  not 
injure  the  schools,  does  not  indeed  turn  out  supremely 
skilled  teachers  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  but 
produce  young  men  and  women  ready  to  face  and  grasp 
the  difficulties  of  a  teacher's  work,  because  they  have 
gathered  some  experience  of  real  facts,  some  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  some  light  and  stimulus  from  the 
lives  and  thoughts  and  dreams  of  their  predecessors  ? 
If  we  cannot  do  this,  what  becomes  of  our  high  preten- 
sions to  wisdom  ?  It  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  some  people 
do,  as  if  supporters  of  training  are  careless  concerning 
the  well-being  of  the  schools  :  what  possibly  can  be  the 
aim  of  training  but  to  provide  the  best  teachers,  so  that 
the  schools  may  profit  to  the  uttermost  ? 

There  are  many  rocks  ahead  :  the  relative  time  to 
be  apportioned  to  theory  and  practice,  the  capacity, 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  students,  the  due  proportion 
of  students  to  regular  teachers,  the  fitting  in  of  horn's  in 
the  actual  time-tables,  and  so  forth.  No  one  of  these 
is  beyond  management,  if  the  people  who  manage  care 
genuinely  for  education,  and  sink  any  hankering  after 
personal  aggrandisement  in  the  success  of  the  whole 
scheme.  But  no  good  can  come  while  the  two  sides  are 
at  loggerheads,  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  educational 
house  is  divided  against  itself. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  one  regrets  that  Mr.  Pellatt, 
in  a  book  so  full  of  sense,  enthusiasm  and  experience, 
should  have  written  as  he  does  concerning  the  man  of 
straw  he  sets  up  for  a  training  system  ;  should  express 
himself,  as  it  is  fair  to  say  he  does,  of  the  whole  matter 
when  he  writes  "  Rational  argument  finds  no  place  in 
dealing  with  such  ideas." 


Geometry  in  France. — The  difficulty  of  choosing  a  text- 
book of  geometry  has  been  as  great  in  France  as  in  England. 
While,  however,  the  British  Association  gave  the  death-blow 
to  Euclid,  the  French  Association  has  endeavoured  to  give 
authority  to  a  standard  text-book.  This  book  is  the 
Nonveaiix  Eldmens  de  G<!ometrie ,  written  by  M.  Ch.  Meray 
and  published  bv  Jobat  of  Dijon.  A  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  French  Association  recommending  the  book 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
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German  Letter 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

The  Munich  School  Inspector,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner, 
has  lately  published  an  essay  on  the  question  whether 
education  should  be  general,  or  specially  directed  to 
the  future  vocation  of  the  pupil.  It  contains  many 
thoughts  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  author  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  most 
valuable  ideal  of  education  is  that  which  tends  to  make  a 
man  at  home  in  all  the  departments  and  subjects  of  know- 
ledge attained  by  human  culture  in  si.\  thousand  years. 
And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  adult,  mature  and  experi- 
enced in  the  hard  school  of  life,  but  also  to  the  boy  who 
has  scarcely  outgrown  his  knickerbockers.  The  pupils 
of  High  Schools  and  Elementary  Schools  are  crammed 
with  knowledge.  But  few  persons  in  the  German 
Empire  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  care  and  pains  bestowed 
by  our  teachers  on  the  work  of  education,  and  of  the 
results.  Such  an  idea,  he  declares,  may  be  gained  in 
Bavaria,  since  there,  with  the  seven  years'  compulsory 
work  of  the  week-day  schools  (i.e.,  Elementary  Schools) 
is  a  three  years'  compulsory  course  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  leaving-examination  of  the  Sunday-school 
follows  that  of  the  week-day  school.  In  his  judgment, 
the  result  is  most  astonishing  when  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge attained  is  taken  into  account  :  "  When,  nine  years 
ago,  I  observed  for  the  first  time  with  regard  to  the 
leaving  examination,  the  glaring  contrast  between  the 
results  obtained  in  the  two  schools,  when  I  saw  how 
difficult  it  was  even  for  the  best  teachers  to  gather 
the  fruit  of  their  life's  work,  I  knew  for  certain  that  the 
many-sided  education,  or  rather  the  extensive  range  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  work  of  our  Elementary  Schools 
is  directed,  was  a  work  of  the  Danaae." 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  confront  the  prevailing 
educational  ideal  with  another.  The  picture  of  the 
complete  human  being  is  an  abstraction  due  to  the 
point  of  view  of  one  age  and  one  people.  The  real 
man  is  a  national  product,  in  ideas  as  in  reality.  The 
depth  of  his  insight  and  the  certainty  of  his  capacity, 
the  susceptibility  of  his  disposition,  the  firmness  of  his 
will,  and  the  control  of  his  animal  nature,  are  expressed 
in  his  relations  with  his  countrymen.  It  is  possible  on 
the  basis  of  that  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  somewhat 
unreasonable  dispute  between  special  and  general 
education.  "  The  way  to  the  ideal  man  is  through 
the  useful  man.  The  useful  man  is  he  who  recognises 
his  own  and  his  nation's  work,  and  possesses  the  will 
and  strength  to  do  it.  Only  in  proportion  as  he  is 
successful  in  that  can  a  nation  value  him  as  a  man. 
Therein,  as  Goethe  says,  can  the  most  insignificant  man 
be  complete  if  he  regulates  his  sphere  of  action  according 
to  his  powers  and  capabilities." 

"  That  the  individual  shall  recognise  his  work,  that 
he  shall  do  it  with  an  ever  increasing  intelhgence, 
will,  and  strength,  is  the  principal  task  of  education. 
Special  education  stands  at  the  gate  of  general  educa- 


tion." At  the  present  time,  special  education  is  errone- 
ously confined  to  purely  technical  subjects.  The  thou- 
sands of  invisible  threads  with  which  all  vocations  are 
connected  are  disregarded,  and  both  general  and  special 
education  are  thereby  injured.  "  We  must  connect 
special  education  with  the  education  which  seeks  to 
improve  individual  talents  as  well  as  the  general 
talents  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  to  assign  them 
a  share  according  to  the  place  they  occupy  ;  that  part 
of  our  educational  problem  must  not  only  be  connected 
with  the  first,  but  it  can  only  be  correctly  solved  through 
it." 

"  What  is  most  valuable  in  a  really  educated  man, 
the  strength,  power,  and  determination  of  his  moral 
and  aesthetic  character,  only  develops  through  action. 
Our  deepest  convictions,  our  most  useful,  valuable, 
and  lasting  knowledge,  owe  far  less  to  teaching  and 
books  than  to  practical  Hfe,  to  independent  productive 
work.  .  .  .  But  the  great  number  of  ideas  which  come 
to  us  from  without,  if  they  do  not  light  upon  a  fertile 
inner  soil  engendered  by  practical  experience,  with 
which  they  can  be  fused,  have  not  the  smallest  educa- 
tional value  for  our  character."  The  author  brings 
Goethe's  testimony  to  support  this  view,  and  then 
exclaims  :  "  Alas,  how  many  thousand  times  have  these 
things  been  said  in  another  form  and  another  connection, 
in  all  tongues,  in  all  ages,  by  great  and  small  minds,  by 
poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  teachers  !  But  as 
these  beams  strike  the  medium  of  reality,  they  are 
changed  by  it  as  by  a  phosphorescent  body,  so  that 
their  former  colour  and  power  of  light  becomes  un- 
recognisable." 

We  must  try,  then,  to  transpose  the  theoretical  so 
that  it  may  be  recognised  in  the  practical. 

"  Despite  the  difficulties  due  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances, it  is  now  possible  to  take  the  right  road  to 
education  by  means  of  productive  work,  already  being 
done  at  the  existing  Elementary  Schools.  We  do  take 
it  in  some  measure,  but  not  systematically  enough, 
and  not  everywhere  where  it  might  be  done." 

We  must  first  realise  that  not  all  the  material  of  a 
great  department  of  knowledge  even  with  a  correspond- 
ing selection  can  be  equally  worked  through.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  a  historical  period,  a  geographical 
district,  or  a  genus  of  plants  or  animals  with  diligent 
observation,  and  with  a  corresponding  thoroughness, 
has  gained  not  only  power  but  an  irresistible  desire  to 
study  other  historical  periods,  other  geographical 
districts,  other  genuses  of  plants  and  animals,  and  he 
will  surely  do  it  if,  later  on,  circumstances  permit  it. 
But  for  a  legitimate  knowledge,  an  accurate  survey  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  department  suffices,  and  is  often 
more  advantageous  than  a  journey  through  the  whole 
empire.  For  the  few  great  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  to  be  attained  by  education,  are  similar  for  all  divisions 
of  a  closed  range  of  knowledge.  Whoever  wishes  to  study 
the  Italian  people  and  their  art  will  do  better  to  spend 
some  time  in  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood  than  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  whole  country. 

Secondly,    it   is  necessary,  and    also    possible,    after 
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fulfilling  the  first  demand  to  procure  varied  and  accurate 
observation  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  especially 
through  phenomena  outside  the  school,  yet  connected 
with  the  work  done  inside  it,  systematically,  through 
laboratories,  workshops,  school-gardens,  aquaria,  the 
keeping  of  animals  and  aviaries.  Unbroken  series  of 
observations  can  be  made  throughout  the  whole  school 
year  by  means  of  valuing,  measuring,  and  weighing,  at 
all  the  arithmetic  and  natural  science  lessons,  the 
making  of  both  outline  and  contour  maps,  of  planting 
and  cultivating,  modelling  and  carving,  all  in  connection, 
of  course,  with  theoretical  instruction,  of  simple  scientific 
experiments  made  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  and  all 
this  must  be  made  a  possibiHty  in  most  schools,  even  in 
big  towns.  We  have  now  in  Munich  in  all  the  schools, 
except  a  few  older  ones  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  excellent  arrangements  for  observations  and  ex- 
periments, in  sunny  school  gardens  where  animals 
can  be  kept,  where  there  are  aquaria  with  running  water, 
aviaries,  and  insect-houses.  Workshops  for  working  in 
wood  and  metal  are  slowly  increasing,  as  well  as  school 
kitchens,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  of  the  previous  training  of  teachers,  before 
every  school  will  have,  side  by  side  with  a  roomy 
studio,  a  small  physical  laboratory  in  which  the  pupils 
can  make  their  experiments. 

Such  instruction  in  actual  observation  should  begin 
with  the  pupil's  first  day  at  school  and  end  after  eight 
years  with  his  last.  A  diminished  amount  of  what  we 
may  call  book  knowledge  will  result,  but  the  goal  which 
should  be  the  one  task  of  the  Elementary  School  may 
be  reached  :  the  boy  and  girl  when  they  leave  school 
will  understand  how  to  begin  to  learn. 

Thirdly,  the  teaching  of  drawing  may  be  improved. 
It  seems  incomprehensible  that  more  value  should  not 
be  attached  to  the  possession  of  that  ability.  I  would 
supplement  the  maxim,  "  Every  lesson  a  language 
lesson,"  with  "  Every  object  a  drawing  copy."  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  that  drawing  affords  excellent  training 
in  observation  and  enforces  accuracy  of  observation, 
it  is  an  occupation  in  which  children,  almost  without 
exception,  take  natural  pleasure.  Drawing  from  memory 
especially,  almost  entirely  ignored  at  the  present  time, 
offers  a  splendid  means  of  formative  power  for  the  child, 
and  an  invincible  source  of  pleasurable  work.  Happily, 
through  the  precedent  of  Hamburg,  and  the  example  of 
Prussia,  we  in  Germany  are  on  the  high  road  to  give 
that  subject  the  place  it  deserves  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation. 

Fourthly,  means  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  child's 
perceptive  powers,  both  moral  and  sesthetic.  The  best 
method,  so  far  as  the  prevailing  system  of  large  classes 
permits,  is  that  advocated  by  Pestalozzi :  to  promote 
the  self-reliance  of  the  pupil.  The  more  the  child  is 
controlled  and  guided  the  less  will  there  be  developed 
within  him  the  impulse  to  create  for  himself  and  a 
corresponding  pleasure  in  the  work.  The  more  the 
teacher  can  keep  himself  in  the  background  (without, 
of  course,  losing  sight  of  the  pupil),  the  more  he  considers 
it  his  duty  to  develop  and  regulate  his  pupil's  formative 


powers,  the  more  strongly  will  the  power  of  perception 
which  real  independence  never  fails  to  awake,  flourish. 
The  pupils  will  be  classified  according  to  their  abilities  and 
interests,  and  thereby  the  work  of  teaching  and  educa- 
tion be  made  harder  ;  but  the  teacher's  inner  reward 
will  increase  in  proportion.  Under  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  the  German  Empire,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  these  things  can  actually  be  carried 
out,  but  no  teacher  and  no  curriculum  should  entirely 
neglect  them. 

The  fifth  recommendation  could  be  carried  out  imme- 
diately if  the  framers  of  examination  syllabuses  and 
school  inspectors  would  look  less  for  what  is  studied 
than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  studied,  and  would 
direct  their  questions  so  as  to  elicit  less  knowledge, 
perhaps,  but  more  proof  of  independent  ability,  and 
would  overlook  faults  of  orthography  and  grammar, 
and  even  of  arithmetic,  to  the  advantage  of  independent 
comprehension,  performance,  and  manner  of  expression 
in  the  child.  The  firm  support  of  the  German  teaching 
community  would  follow,  and  the  abolition  of  so  much 
strict  and  compulsory  discipline  would  encourage  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  school-work,  which  has  grown  so 
difficult.  If  the  present  methods  of  training  do  not 
suffice,  they,  too,  must  be  directed  into  better  channels  ; 
less  must  be  embraced,  and  thereby  essentially  higher 
work  in  teaching  and  education  will  be  secured. 


"  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Enghsh  public  school  is 
not  according  to  nature,  it  is  not  a  normal  development. 
Necessary  as  it  may  be  in  our  country,  because  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  to  sow  beside  so  many  waters,  the  normal 
education  must  be  for  our  country,  as  for  all  civilised 
countries,  the  day  school.  The  boarding  school  treats  the 
parent  as  a  superfluity,  that  is  a  negation  of  nature  which 
can  never  be  universally  accepted.  The  very  expensiveness 
of  the  system  means  that,  as  a  system,  it  can  never  cover  the 
ground.  The  public  school  provides  education  for  such  as 
can  afford  it.  The  true  principle  on  which  we  must  work 
in  future  is  that  education  is  for  all  such  as  can  receive  it. 
In  no  other  European  country  is  there  so  wide  a  gulf  of 
separation  between  the  educated  and  non-educated  class. 
In  no  other  European  country  is  the  educated  class  so  small 
in  proportion  to  the  aggregate.  And  the  reason  is  simple. 
In  England  education  has  been  hitherto  principally  a  ques- 
tion of  means.  In  Germany  the  parent  can  secure  the  best 
education  the  country  affords  for  ^12  a  year.  In  England  a 
father  is  lucky  indeed  who  does  not  pay  at  least  ten  times 
that  amount.  True,  there  are  rich  foundations  and  plentiful 
scholarships,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  boy  to  win  one  of 
these  emoluments  unless  the  father  has  had  the  means  to 
send  him  to  a  costly  preparatory  school  which  trains  specially 
for  these  scholarships.  So  far  are  we  still  in  England  from 
realising  the  idea  of  Plato  that  children  should  be  educated 
not  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  parent,  but  according  to 
the  understanding  and  capacitv  of  the  child. 

"  The  problem  for  England  at  present  is  the  development 
of  day  schools.  In  every  centre  of  population  there  should 
be  at  least  one  efficient  secondary  day  school,  which  will  put 
the  best  education  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  home. 
And  the  problem  for  the  men  of  our  public  schools  is  to  go 
out  as  missionaries  into  this  new  expansion  of  the  educa- 
tional field,  and  build  up  into  the  new  system,  as  it  grows, 
the  same  esprit  de  corps,  the  same  Christian  manliness  of 
character  as  they  have  learned  in  the  traditions  of  such 
great  leaders  and  teachers  as  Thomas  Arnold  and  Edward 
Thring."^J.  Lewis  Paton,  Saint  George,  July  1904. 
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Our  Leaders 


IX.   Arnold  of  Rugby 


Thomas  Arnold  was  a  contemporary  of  Herbart. 
Herbart  died,  an  old  man,  in  1846  ;  Arnold,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  in  1842.  It  is  not  hkely  that 
either  of  the  two  ever  heard  of  the  other,  and 
certainly  neither  was  conscious  of  the  other's  ser- 
vices as  a  great  leader  in  educational  reform. 

The  Englishman  was  typically  English — practi- 
cal, earnest,  warm-hearted,  somewhat  masterful ; 
more  ready  to  act  than  to  speak,  but  always  able 
to  speak  and  write  with  effect  when  he  chose.  And 
the  German  was  typically  German — reflecting  at 
every  turn,  burrowing  into  the  remoter  relations  of 
cause  and  effect.  Both  were  real  teachers,  gaining 
their  experience  as  private  tutors,  studying  the 
individual  pupil  as  a  personal  charge — and,  divided 
though  they  were  by  atmosphere  and  culture, 
they  were  united  by  devotion  to  the  moral  ideal, 
and  by  their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
discipline  the  intellect  in  the  service  of  character. 


Critics  of  Arnold  have  sometimes  said  that  he 
merely  serves  as  the  mouthpiece  for  ideas  which 
were  in  ferment  at  the  time,  and  that  his  fame 
rests  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  he  extended 
still  further  the  reputation  of  a  great  school  ;  that 
his  reputation  is  not  due  to  himself  but  to  his 
disciples,  to  Stanley  and  to  Tom  Hughes.  But 
this  is  shallow  criticism.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of 
his  time  ;  he  was  not  merely  a  schoolmaster :— in 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
historian  ;  if  fortune  had  sent  him  to  Parliament, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  poHtical  leader.  The 
Americans  regard  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
University  extension,*  and  theologians  recognise  him 
as  the  champion  of  a  great  Church  party.  His  own 
appreciation,  however,  of  the  importance  of  school 
education  led  him  to  choose  young  men  and  boys 
as  the  main  responsibihtyof  his  life,  and  he  went  to 
Rugby  with  the  set  purpose  of  achieving  a  definite 
educational  end — with  a  "  theory,"  realised  during 
fourteen  years  in  a  "  practice  "  which  was  unique 
in  its  success.  This  constitutes  Arnold's  claim  to 
leadership  in  education — at  this  point  he  surpasses 
not  only  Herbart  but  Pestalozzi.  His  pupils — the 
fruits  of  his  labour — are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
The  stamp  he  set  upon  them  was  recognised  quite 
early  in  his  career,  and  the  temper,  the  view  of 
life,  which  he  generated  was  renewed  by  them 
again  and  again.  The  school  of  Arnold  was  not 
a  school  of  thinkers  or  writers  on  education,  but  of 
men,  distinguished  by  qualities  of  rare  value  for 
the  service  of  mankind. 

Translated  into  our  modern  pedagogic  terminology 
his  theory  was  based  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the 
adolescent  to  strong  personal  influence,  especially 
when  that  influence  was  exerted  in  the  corporate 
society  of  a  large  community  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  Under  unfavourable  conditions  "  public 
schools  were  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice  "  ;  he 
analysed  these  conditions  and  took  measures  to 
change  his  school  so  that  it  might  in  some  sense 
become  a  temple  of  God.f  Others  saw  and  felt 
this  in  a  measure  :  Arnold  not  only  felt  it  beyond 
the  rest,  but  he  thought  out  the  problem  ;    by  his 

*  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1898-9,  pp.  070-972. 
\  Sermons,  vol.  v.   p.  74. 
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strength  of  will  he  controlled  the  situation,  and 
by  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  character,  by 
the  charm  and  variety  of  his  personal  qualities, 
and  by  the  depth  of  his  conviction  he  created  a 
community  which,  to  a  very  real  degree,  achieved 
his  ideal. 

Arnold  was  not  a  student  of  education,  and  his 
psychology  is  entirely  the  outcome  of  his  own 
observation  ;  the  term  itself  is  never  employed  by 
him.  But  he  was  an  incessant  observer,  and  his 
reflections  upon  the  stages  of  development  from 
childhood  to  manhood  must  be  taken  as  part  and 
parcel  of  his  whole  system  :  here,  too,  he  was  a 
pioneer,  and  the  studies  in  adolescence,  now  being 
undertaken  by  Stanley  Hall  and  others  in  America, 
will  put  into  scientific  shape  the  ideals  handled 
by  Arnold  in  the  practical,  empirical  fashion  which 
his  temperament,  and  the  situation,  demanded. 

Thus,  if  he  had  written  nothing  and  had  no  biogra- 
pher to  record  his  Life,  the  testimony  of  his  service 
to  education  would  abide,  for  he,  beyond  all  the 
great  teachers,  illustrates  the  bottom  fact  in  educa- 
tion— the  supremacy  of  personal  influence,  the 
need  that  our  teachers  beyond  all  else  should  be 
men.  For  the  one  vital  achievement  in  any  scheme 
of  education,  transcending  all  other  reforms,  is 
attained  through  the  character  of  the  school  society. 
Our  estimate  of  Arnold  depends  upon  the  vividness 
with  which  we  appreciate  this  truth  :  for  it  applies 
to  every  branch  of  education  and  everj'  type  of 
education,  from  the  university  to  the  kindergarten. 
Arnold  himself  moved  only  in  the  circle  of  Oxford 
and  the  "  public  schools "  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching,  even  in  his  own  day,  reached  a  much 
wider  circle  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  stand  the  test 
of  time,  for  it  breathes  that  diviner  air  which 
sustains  our  human  race. 


University  College,  London. — The  Drapers'  Company 
have  discharged  the  debt  of  the  College  to  the  Bankers  to 
the  amount  of  ;^30,ooo.  The  Treasurer  has  received  from 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Compan}'  their  cheque  of  /lo.ooo, 
promised  to  promote  the  incorporation  of  the  college  in  the 
University.  For  the  completion  of  the  incorporation  scheme 
there  remain  /^  18,000  to  be  raised. — Mr.  W.  W.  Seton,  M.A., 
has  been  appointed  Acting  Secretary  until  the  end  of 
December. — The  session  1904-1905  will  begin  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science  on  Tuesday,  October  4, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  Monday,  October  3.  The 
Introductory  Lecture  will  be  given  by  Professor  J .  N.  Collie 
on  October  3,  at  4  p.m. 


A  Notable  School  Magazine 

How  many  Rugbeians  have  had  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  the  two  duU- 
lookiag  octavo  volumes  containing  the  eight  numbers 
of  the  School  Magazine  issued  at  Rugby  under  Dr. 
Arnold  in  1835-7  ?  So  rare  have  the  volumes 
now  become  that  their  owners  may  well  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  possession  of  the  very  first 
literary  efforts  of  the  Rugby  schoolboys  who  were 
afterwards  known  to  the  world  as  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  Dean  Vaughan,  and 
others  only  less  distinguished. 

The  origin  of  the  Magazine  is  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  in  that  of  his  biographer,  A.  P. 
Stanley.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Highton  in  November 
1834,  Dr.  Arnold  refers  to  the  project,  and  expresses 
his  anxiety  as  to  the  management  of  the  paper. 
"  Everything,"  he  says,  "  depends  on  this  ;  and  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  editors  are  discreet  and  in- 
exorable in  rejecting  trash,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  such  a  work  established  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  do  admit  trash,  or  worse  still,  anything  like 
local  or  personal  scandal  or  gossip,  the  Magazine 
would  be  a  serious  disgrace  to  us  all.  ...  I  should 
most  deprecate  it  if  it  were  political,  for  many  reasons 
which  you  can  easily  conceive  yourself.  I  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  the  false  notion  of  my  making  or 
trying  to  make  the  school  political.  .  .  The  result  of 
such  an  attempt  cannot  be  neutral  ;  it  must  either 
do  us  great  good  or  great  hann." 

When  the  Magazine  was  fairly  started  Dr.  Arnold's 
fears  seem  to  have  been  set  at  rest,  and  in  October 
1835  he  writes  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  "  Have  you 
seen  our  Rugby  Magazine,  of  which  the  second 
number  has  just  made  its  appearance  ?  It  is  written 
wholly  either  by  boys  actually  at  the  school,  or  by 
undergraduates  within  their  first  year.  I  delight  in  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  think  there  is  much  ability  in  many 
of  the  articles.  I  think  also  that  it  is  likely  to  do  good 
to  the  school."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Maga- 
zine was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arnold,  in  words  which  must 
have  touched  and  cheered  him  in  his  difficult  work  : 

"  To  him  whom  with  our  very  hearts  we  love  and  honour 
To  our  head  master — 
Not  more  as  a  tribute  to  him 
Than  as  a  security  to  our  readers, 
That  our  best  care  and  judgment  shall  be  employed 
To  render  it,  at  least  in  Christian  and  moral  feeling, 
Not  wholly  unworth}'  of  his  teaching  and  practice, 
We  dedicate  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
Our  forthcoming  work. 
"Rugby,  Oct.  1835." 
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Dr.  Arnold's  fears  for  the  success  of  the  venture 
were  shared  by  Stanley,  then  an  undergraduate  in 
his  first  year  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  of  it  to  his  friend 
Vaughan  as  "  singularly  audacious,  so  much  so  that 
I  would  rather  not  have  it  tried,"  adding  charac- 
teristically, "  but  if  it  is  tried,  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  ought  to  support  it."  The  first  number 
appeared  in  July  1835,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
last  number  was  published  in  October  1837  Stanley 
was  a  frequent  contributor  and  warm  sympathiser. 
Under  the  initials  A.  R.  P.  he  contributed  several 
essays,  besides  a  set  of  verses  on  "  Jacob's  Ladder," 
originally  written  as  a  fifth  form  exercise.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  contributions  is  that 
entitled  "  The  Rugby  Debating  Society."  We  can 
imagine  with  what  pleasure  Dr.  Arnold  must  have 
read  such  words  as  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
the  young  undergraduate  :  "  What  is  it  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  '  manly '  to  bodily  employments  alone, 
and  to  forget  that  he  who  in  after  life  cultivated 
these  alone,  exclusively  to  all  dependent  on  the 
heart  and  intellect,  is  not  '  manly '  but  childish — 
what  is  this  but  the  very  essence  of  bigotry  ?  When- 
ever, therefore,  interest  is  taken  in  any  other  object, 
this  one-sided  and  exclusive  view  of  things  meets 
with  a  counteraction  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
should  hail  the  existence  of  an  ardent  love  of  bodily 
sports  and  a  Debating  Society  flourishing  and  well- 
attended,  as  a  symptom  of  the  very  best  state  of 
things  in  our  little  world." 

In  "  A  Few  Last  Words "  Stanley  describes  his 
feelings  on  coming  back  to  Rugby,  not  as  a  school- 
boy but  as  a  first  year  undergraduate,  and,  we  may 
add,  an  honoured  guest  of  "  the  Doctor's." 

"  It  has  been,  indeed,  a  delightful  moment,  when 
we  have  alighted  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from 
that  slow  vehicle  of  ill-omened  name  which  traverses 
the  dull  blank  between  Oxford  and  Rugby,  and 
hastened  up  the  street  down  which  the  boys  are 
streaming  to  their  respective  boarding-houses  by 
twos  and  threes  from  Fourth  Lesson  :— it  has  been 
a  delightful  moment  when,  after  a  restless  night 
journey  to  Dunchurch,  we  have,  on  a  bright  fresh 
morning,  entered  the  gate  of  the  School  field  just  as 
the  bell  which  ushers  in  First  Lesson  was  in  its 
last  gasps,  and  exciting  to  tenfold  speed  the  feet  of 
those  whose  ambition  it  was  just  to  rush  in  before 
the  school  doors  were  finally  closed.  .  .  .  We  feel  at 
once  that  we  are  on  familiar  ground  ;  the  place  as  it 
were  naturally  opens  its  arms  to  us,  in  the  spirit  of 
those  beautiful  words  of  Virgil  : 

"  '  .  .  .  exciperet  cceII  indulgentia  terras.' " 


The  whole  article  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  devote 
visiting  some  sacred   shrine,  and   breathes   the   in 
tense  loyalty  and  devotion  which   Dr.   Arnold  in 
spired  in  all  who  came  near  enough  to  him  to  know 
him. 

Poetical  talent  at  Rugby  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
unusually  high  order,  for  the  Magazine  consists 
largely  of  poems.  Dean  Vaughan's  contributions 
include  some  touching  lines  on  "  The  First  Grave  in 
the  School  Chapel,"  a  "  Hymn  for  the  Dedication 
of  a  Church  "  (which  was  stiU  in  use  a  few  years 
ago),  and  some  lines  entitled  "  My  Birthday,"  the 
last  verse  of  which  contains  a  reference  to  his  life- 
long friend,  Stanley. 

"  But  thou,  my  best-loved  Mend,  this  day 
My  heart  is  with  thee,  far  away.  .  . 
Shame  on  my  wayward  spirit,  slow 
To  follow  where  thy  footsteps  go  ! 
For  thou  hast  put  thine  armour  on 
And  many  a  youthful  victory  won." 

The  second  volume  of  the  Magazine  opens  with  a 
discussion  between  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  management  as  to  the  style  of  the  contributions 
to  be  accepted  for  the  succeeding  numbers.  From 
this  discussion  we  gather  that  the  boys  had  rebelled 
against  the  somewhat  severe  style  of  the  later  con- 
tributions to  the  first  volume  and  had  demanded 
something  a  little  more  popular.  In  the  discussion 
one  member  refers  to  the  Eton  Magazine,  which,  of 
course,  he  somewhat  deprecates.  "  Our  taste  or 
inclination  would  never  lead  us  to  the  style  of  the 
Etonian,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  talent 
displayed  consists  more  in  putting  things  in  them- 
selves trifling  in  an  attractive  light,  than  in  posses- 
sion of  deep  thought  and  laboured  style."  The 
speaker  then  proceeds  to  point  out  wherein  lies  the 
chief  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  rival 
magazines.  "  This,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  difference  between  our  respective  systems  of 
education.  The  easy  eloquence  which  characterises 
their  work  is  no  more  than  an  extraordinary  con- 
sequence of  their  perfect  knowledge  of  Ovid,  than 
the  characteristic  of  ours  in  the  way  of  thought  and 
study,  from  the  more  peculiar  attention  we  pay  to 
Demosthenes  and  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle  ;  so 
that  where  their  fault  is  want  of  depth,  ours  in  turn 
is  want  of  elegance."  We  can  only  hope  that  this 
copy  of  the  Magazine  did  not  find  its  way  to  Eton, 
or  else  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Etonians  for 
once  displayed  a  want  of  elegance  which  must 
have  surprised  and  pained  the  Rugbeians.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions 
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Mr.  Murray  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  address,  post  free, 
a  copy  of  his  Educational  Catalogde  (72  pp  ),  containing 
lists  of  the  Home  and  School  Library,  Secondary  Education  Text- 
books, Handy  Classical  Maps,  Progressive  Science  Series.  Student's 
Manuals,  University  Manuals,  Sir  Wm.  Smith's  Educational 
Series,  Class-books,  Dictionaries,  etc.  etc. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  containing  specimen-pages,  of  new 
school-books  can  be  obtained  on  application  ;  and  facilities 
are  given  to  teachers  to  examine  certain  books  with  a  view  to 
adoption  in  class.  The  foUowmg  is  an  extract  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Murray's  Educational  Catalogue  : 

"In  presenting  this  Catalogue,  Mr.  Murray  is  aware  that 
the  changes  in  Educational  practice  demand  a  constant  re- 
vision, and  a  careful  reinforcement  of  the  list  of  books  for 
school  use.  .  .  .  The  new  books  will  be  found  to  combine 
several  advantages.  They  meet  the  fresh  development  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  without  a  blind  or  hasty  imitation  of  any 
foreign  model.  Foreign  example  is  useful  in  helping  us  to 
improve  our  own  habits,  but  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
if  it  is  directly  copied  and  reproduced.  Mr.  Murray's  new 
educational  publications,  while  sound  and  modern  in  plan, 
will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  English  books,  and  to  be 
written  with  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  best  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nor  is  the  reform  confined  to  the  contents  of  books 
only.  Though  it  should  not  be  too  exquisite  for  use,  yet  the 
exterior  of  a  school-book  should  be  attractive,  and  with  re- 
gard to  type  and  binding,  Mr.  Murray  has  endeavoured  to 
make  his  publications  as  good  as  possible.  Finally,  the  im- 
proved facilities  in  book-illustration  and  map-making  enable 
the  publisher  to  issue  these  volumes  at  prices  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  days  of  more  expensive  production." 


Some  Publications  of  B.  H.  Blackwell 

A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY.  ■  By  D.  J    Medley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the 

University  of   Glasgow.     Third  Revised  Edition,  pp.  ixviii  and  644. 

Large  crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

' '  Admirable  in  arrangement,  full  of  facts,  and  sober  in  judgment." —  Times. 

**  Not  often  does  one  find  a  book  packed  so  full  of  facts  and  judicious 

deductions  therefrom.    Not  a  line,  scarcely  a  word,  is  wasted.     Every  page 

is  filled  with  well-classified  material." — Political  Science  Quarterly. 

"  Probably  the  most  complete  and  thorough  handbook  of  English  con- 
stitutional history  now  available." — Law  Quarterly  Revirw. 

A  SHORT  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  St.  Clair  Feilden.    Revised  by  W.  Gray  Etheridge,  M.^., 
Keble  College.   Third  Edition,  pp.  xx  and  35S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"The  well-known  and  excellent  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Feilden." 

Educational  Revieiv. 
"Only  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  earlier  editions  willappreciate 
to  the  full  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  revision." — Alanc/uster  Guardian. 

A    PRIMER    OF    GREEK    CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY. 

By  A.  H.  Walker,  M.A..  formerly  Scholar  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.  Pp.  viii  and  178.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"This  is  based  on  Mr.  Greenidge's  larger  and  more  advanced  '  Outlines 
of  Greek  Constitutional  History.'  It  is  for  high  forms  at  public  schools 
and  University  students,  and  fills  a  vacant  place  in  their  bookshelves  by 
providing  a  sound  and  concise  exposition  both  of  the  theory  and  of  the 
history  ;  with  references  to  Aristotle  and  the  historians."— T'jmw. 

OXFORD  QUESTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Papers  set   in    Responsions  from  Hilary  Term,   1896,  to  September, 
1901,  with  the  Answers.  New  Series  edited  bv  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Marcon, 
M.A.,  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 
AN    OXFORD   CORRESPONDENCE   OF   1903.     Edited   by 
W.  Warde  Fowler.     Extr.\  i6mo,  boards,  2S.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  writes  with  moderation,  with  humour,  and  with  a 
certain  Oxford  lightness  of  touch  which  makes  his  book  pleasant  reading." 
School. 

SO  and  SI  BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD 

Loudon  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO. 


DENT'S  NEW  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

NOTE.— Please  write  for  New  hdueational  Catalogue  and  Lists. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS,  1905 

IVANHOE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  G.  L.  Turnbull. 

CiESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  II.  and  III.  in  one 
Vol.  Edited  by  A.  Groom  Paterson,  M.A.  (Edin.and  Oxoa.). 
II.  4d. 

CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  IV.  and  V.  in  one 
Vol.     Edited  by  Dr.  John  Marshall,     is.  4d. 

JULIUS  C^SAR.     Edited   by   F.   Armytage    Morley, 

M.A.     is.  4d. 

TH.E  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited  by  R. 
M'William,  M.A.     IS.  4d. 


DENT'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
DENT'S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.     By  S.  Alge   jind 

Walter  Rippmann.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 
*,*  Since  the  publication  in  November  1898  of  DENT'S  FIRST 
FRENCH  BOOK,  ten  editions  (completing  47,100  copies)  have  been 
called  for.  The  further  experience  gained  during  the  last  five  years  has 
made  it  advisable  to  re-write  the  book,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new 
version— DENT'S  NEW  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK— represents  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  In  order,  also,  to  replace 
the  old  wall-pictures,  Messrs.  Dcat  have  prepared  an  entirely  fresh  set  for 
use  with  the  new  version  of  the  book.  The  earlier  version  of  DENT'S 
FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  is  still  on  sale,  and  should  be  ordered  as 
DENT'S  OLD  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  to  avoid  confusion. 

DENT'S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.  By  S.  Alge 

and  W.  Rippmann.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net.  [^tA  Edition. 
*.•  Following  the  success  of  DENT'S  NEW  FIRS'l'  FRENCH 
BOOK,  authors  and  publishers  felt  encouraged  to  attempt  a  complete 
revision  of  the  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK  also.  In  the  revised  version, 
called  DENT'S  NEW  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK,  the  general  scheme 
is  the  same  as  in  the  old,  but  there  have  been  many  extensive  additions. 
The  old  version  will  not  be  reprinted,  and  consequently  those  who  order 
the  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK  will  receive  the  new  version,  which  can 
be  used  side  by  side  with  the  old. 

Phonetic  Part  of  New  First  French  Book,  6d.  net. 


DENT'S    WALL-PICTURES    OF    THE    FOUR 

SEASONS  (for  Teaching  French).     From  Drawings  specially 
prepared  by  J.  A.  Symington.     Printed  in  Colours ;  size  55  by 
35  in.     Unmounted,  2s.  6d.  net ;  mounted  on   Linen  and  eye- 
letted,  33.  6d.  ;  mounted  on   Linen  and  bound  at  edge,  with 
Rollers.  6s.  net. 
At  the  suggestion  of  many  teachers  of  experience,  Messrs.  Dent  have 
commissioned  Mr.  J.  Ayton  Symington  to  design  a  new  set  of  wall-pictures 
of  the  four  Seasons.     The  pictures  are  of  high  artistic  quality,  and  repre- 
sent essentially  French  scenes.     Small  reproductions  of  these  pictures  are 
included  in  Dent':  Ntui  First  French  Book  as  an  aid  to  young  pupils  in 
their  home-work. 

FEATURES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE.      By  F.  R.  Robert. 
Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Symington.     2  vols.,  is. 


DENT'S    FIRST    LATIN    BOOK.     By    Harold    W. 

Atkinson,  of  Rossall  School,  and  J.  W.  E.  Piarce,  Head- 
master, Merton  College,  Sidcup.  With  12  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions by  M.  E.  Durham.     Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


DENT'S      WALL     PICTURES     FOR     TEACHING 

LATIN.  Four  Coloured  Pictures  enlarged  from  the  First 
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were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously : 
"(i)  That  the  Magazine  do  continue  under  the  same 
regulations  as  heretofore.  (2)  That  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Public  for  her  buying  the  first 
volume,  which  shall  be  repeated  if  she  continues 
her  favours  to  the  second.  (3)  But  the  printer's 
devil  wants  copy." 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  the  most  loyal  of  con- 
tributors, as  the  Index  shows.  Here,  under  the 
initials  T.  Y.  C,  we  find  reference  to  numerous 
poems,  grave  and  gay-  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  his 
responsibilities  to  the  Magazine,  but  an  admonition 
from  the  editor  brought  an  apology,  the  opening 
verse  of  which  runs : 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  fingers'  use, 
I  have  not  lost  my  pen  and  ink, 
And  oft  with  musings  most  abstruse 
Of  Lady  Maga  do  I  think. 
Least,  least  of  all  forget  I  thee, 
Thou  gentle  power  of  poesy, 
Yet  am  I  mute  as  moulting  bird, 
I  cannot  write  a  single  word." 

"  An  Answer  to  Memory"  is  in  a  graver  strain, 
and  suggests  the  sadness  of  his  later  poems. 

"  We  may  not  trust  us  all  to  joy. 

We  still  must  dread  this  world's  alloy. 
Nor  yield  the  rein  to  fancies  high." 

Another  contribution,  "  Verses  from  the  School 
House,"  was  inspired  by  the  memory  of  a  school- 
fellow, who  had  died  six  years  before,  and  whose 
name,  carved  on  the  table  before  which  Clough 
stood  to  read  evening  prayers  in  his  house,  had 
suddenly  recalled  the  time  of  his  death. 

Clough's  longest  contribution  is  a  poem  entitled 
"Rosabel's  Dream"  in  volume  ii.,  in  which  he 
describes  the  evil  dreams  which  tormented  the  beau- 
tiful and  pure  Lady  Rosabel.  The  whole  poem  is 
well  worth  reading,  but  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  one  verse : 

"  Oh  Sleep,  an  awful  thing  thou  art. 
When  man  is  to  thine  empire  given, 
A  creature  with  an  earthly  heart. 
Yet  born  to  taste  of  God  and  heaven  ; 
In  darkness, — yet  with  gleams  as  well, 
That  make  the  darkness  visible." 

^  The  last  number  of  the  Magazine  appeared  in 
October  1837.  By  this  time  the  chief  contributors 
were  scattered,  and  moreover  it  had  been  determined 
from  the  beginning  to  cease  the  issue  of  the  Magazine 
when  the  two  volumes  were  complete.  The  last 
number  closes  with  several  sets  of  verses,  notably 
"  The  Effusions  of  a  School  Patriarch,"  which  recall 


the  conversation  between  Tom  Brown  and  the  house- 
master in  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  We  will  end 
this  brief  account  of  a  very  interesting  publication 
with  two  verses  from  this  spirited  poem. : 

"  In  the  days  when  twenty  fellows 
Drank  out  of  one  large  mug. 
And  pewter  were  the  dishes. 
And  a  tin  can  was  the  jug  ;  — 
In  the  days  when  shoes  and  boots  were 
Three  times  a  week  japanned. 
And  we  sat  on  stools,  not  sofas, — 
There  were  giants  in  the  land  ! 

When  composition  tutors 

Were  happily  unknown. 

And  a  penchant  pour  la  pocsie, 

Was  a  thing  you  did  not  own  ; 

When  the  fags  were  told  to  bag  the  flowers 

And  bagged  them  at  command  ; 

When  the  Island  was  an  island, — 

There  were  giants  in  the  land." 

The  Reeulations  for  the 
Trainino-  of  Teachers 

From  a  Correspondent 

The  recent  publication  of  the  Board's  regulations  as 
to  Training  Colleges  in  one  compact  document  is  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  the  old  practice  of 
embodying  them  partly  in  certain  Articles  of  the  Code 
and  partly  in  periodical  circulars.  To  be  thus  harassed 
by  intermittent  and  often  contradictory  directions  was 
irritating  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Principals  of  the  Col- 
leges at  any  rate  know  now  what  is  expected  of  them. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  emphasise  the  educational  as  distinct 
from  the  administrative  aspects  of  school  or  college  life. 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Prefatory  Memorandum 
are  unexceptionable.  It  is  so  true  as  to  be  obvious 
that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  training  afforded  by 
the  Public  Elementary  Schools  ultimately  depends 
upon  "  a  steadfast  adherence  to  high  ideals,  and  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  their  most  exacting  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  principals,  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
managing  committees  of  the  training  colleges."  Whether 
it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  inflict  this  lecture  upon 
the  College  authorities  may  be  open  to  question.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  Memorandum  is  a  Httle  unfortunate. 
It  implies  that  the  principals  have  hitherto  been  ignorant 
or  oblivious  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  and 
that  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Morant  to  discover  some  novel 
principle.  So  great  is  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
the  students  that  the  most  elaborate  instructions  are 
given  as  to  how  they  should  be  fed,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  "  veal  and  pork  are  less  digestible  than  beef  and 
mutton  "  ! 

If  the  Colleges  are  unsatisfactory,  it  is  certainly  not 
by  their  own   fault.     The   Residential  Colleges — some 
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of  them  sixty  years  old— are  just  what  the  Board  at 
Whitehall  has  made  them.  Whitehall  has  dictated 
the  minutiae  of  the  curricula  of  studies  for  fifty  years 
in  each  College,  and  has  directed  the  processes  and 
methods  adopted  there.  An  army  of  Inspectors  has 
during  that  time  visited,  advised,  corrected  and  minutely 
reported  on  the  College,  the  staff,  the  students,  their 
hours  of  work,  dietary,  cubicles,  fire-escapes,  baths  and 
buildings  from  basement  to  attic  :  has  heard  every 
member  of  the  staff  lecture  and  reported  on  his  or  her 
ability  :  and  their  views  have  been  annually  presented 
to  Parliament  and  may  be  read  in  detail  in  the  Blue 
Books.  These  Reports  have  been  eminently  satisfactory 
and  are  a  remarkable  testimony  to  those  very  quahtie's 
for  which  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  appeals,  as  though 
they  were  non-existent.  It  may  amuse  Sir  John  Gorst 
to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  Reports  are  commonly 
garbled,  and  to  impute  dishonesty  to  his  former  colleagues, 
but  Sir  George  Kekewich  promptly  denied  the  whole 
story,  and  deliberate  fraud  need  not  be  added  to  the 
other  sins  of  the  Department. 

On  the  academic  side  of  the  teachers'  training — the 
system  built  up  by  the  Whitehall  authorities  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum. A  first,  second  or  third  class  in  the  Whitehall 
Certificate  examination  made  or  marred  a  teacher's 
professional  status.  The  Education  Department  issued 
annually  an  exhaustive  syllabus  of  subjects,  allocated 
to  each  subject  its  number  of  marks,  and  the  gain  or 
loss  of  a  few  marks  in  any  subject  might  determine  the 
all-important  class.  Not  only  did  the  Inspector  at 
his  annual  visit  bring  down  in  his  pocket  the  proportion 
of  marks  gained  by  the  students  of  that  College,  and 
discuss  the  ability  of  the  staff  as  measured  by  the  marks 
gained,  but  an  elaborate  table  of  the  marks  in  each 
College  was  printed  in  extenso  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  a  Blue  Book  accessible  to  all  educational 
authorities  and  journals.  The  prestige  of  each  College 
was  thus  pubhcly  affected  by— what  ?  The  teacher's 
abihty  as  a  teacher  ?  The  output  of  capable,  high- 
principled  masters  and  mistresses  from  the  College  ? 
No  :  by  the  marks  gained  at  an  examination  !  The 
mark-earning  system  forced  upon  the  staff  and  students 
by  the  Education  Department  reduced  the  treatment 
of  the  subjects  to  the  narrowest  limits,  dwarfed  the 
whole  purview  of  a  College  training,  and  focused  a 
student's  efforts  on  remembering  a  model  answer  to 
every  conceivable  question  that  could  be  asked  by  any 
examiner.  What  an  outcry  arose  if  a  question  were 
set  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  syllabus  !  With  what 
apprehension  did  the  students  themselves  regard  a 
lecture  that  travelled  outside  the  prescribed  course  ! 
They  were  as  keen  on  pihng  up  marks  as  any  candidate 
for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  or  the  Civil  Service.  And 
they  were  wise,  for  no  chance  was  ever  given  them 
hereafter  of  raising  the  class  gained  at  the  examination 
for  a  Teacher's  certificate.  A  third  class  rendered 
them  incapable  of  ever  teaching  a  fifteen- year-old  pupil 
teacher.  If  they  failed  to  get  a  first  class  at  the  age  of 
twenty  they  would  be  ineligible  for  a  post  of  head 


teacher  in  a  large  school  at  the  age  of  forty.  And  all 
this  might  depend  upon  a  score  of  marks  awarded  or 
withheld  by  an  examiner  at  Whitehall. 

The  average  reader  of  the  recent  regulations  would 
imagine  that  the  authorities  of  each  College  had  had  a 
free  hand — that  defective  training  of  teachers  was  due 
to  them  alone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  keen  devotion 
of  the  members  of  the  various  staffs  to  the  highest 
interests  of  their  pupils,  helped  and  encouraged  by  the 
large-hearted  and  experienced  men  who  visited  the 
Colleges  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department — men 
like  TinHng,  Oakeley,  Fitch,  and  the  present  Mr.  Scott 
Coward,  Mr.  Rankine  and  others — the  system  of  cram 
forced  on  the  Colleges  by  Whitehall  would  have  proved 
even  more  injurious  than  it  has  already. 

After  all,  too,  are  the  regulations  based  on  truly 
educational  principles  ?  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Courses  on  EngHsh  Language,  Literature  and  Com- 
position we  are  informed  that  the  Board  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  encouragement  among  the 
students  of  such  a  liking  for  good  literature  as  will 
result  in  the  English  classics  being  regarded  not  merely 
as  subjects  for  examination,  but  as  a  permanent  source 
of  enjoyment  !  Various  schemes  are  offered,  each  of 
which  is  compulsorily  linked  with  a  corresponding 
scheme  in  History.  A  College  tutor  may  be  ready  with 
the  work  implied  in  Scheme  III  of  the  latter  :  if  he  is, 
he  must  combine  Scheme  III  of  Literature  with  it.  In 
the  alternative,  he  will  at  the  eleventh  hour  have  to 
prepare  a  wholly  different  set  of  History  lectures  on 
another  period.  A  glance  at  Scheme  III  in  Literature 
will  show  how  unsuitable  it  is  for  the  ordinary  country 
pupil-teacher,  and  how  ill-calculated  to  make  the 
English  classics  "a  permanent  source  of  enjoyment!" 
Gray  is  the  only  poet  named,  and  the  students  will 
receive  two  years'  instruction  in  English  hterature 
without  ever  opening  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  any  poet  but  Gray  ! 

In  one  respect  the  Colleges  will  be  most  seriously 
hampered  for  the  future,  unless  the  Act  of  1902  be 
amended.  Under  sections  6  and  7  of  the  Act,  the  pubhc 
elementary  schools  which  have  been  used  as  Practising 
Schools  fall  under  the  general  control  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  and  the  committee  of  a  Training 
College  have  no  longer  an  unrestricted  right  to  send 
their  students  to  practise  in  the  schools.  Most  Colleges 
have  built  and  staffed  large  schools  for  the  use  of  their 
students.  They  are  a  sine  qua  non  ;  they  form  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  of  the  training,  and  in  them  the 
students  learn  all  the  technicalities  of  their  art.  Hence- 
forward the  direction  of  the  schools  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  College  authorities,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  committee,  which  without  any  expert  knowledge 
on  the  subject  will  dictate  time-tables,  curriculum, 
apparatus,  text-books,  and  staff.  This  is  fatal.  The 
Colleges  established  by  Local  Authorities  will,  of  course, 
have  unlimited  range  of  practice,  but  the  old  Residential 
Colleges  will  not  be  able  even  to  use  without  payment, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  £100  per  annum,  the  very 
schools  which  they  themselves  built  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Stephen  Gwynn's  Masters  of  English 
Literature  * 

There  is  a  great  attraction  about  a  book  of  this  kind,  and 
we  wish  we  could  believe  that  there  was  an  equally  great 
popularity  in  store  for  it.     Practically  speaking,  we  suppose 
it  is  intended  to  replace  to  some  extent  such  manuals  on 
the   history   of    English   literature   as,    to   take    a   typical 
instance,  Mr.  Stopford   Brooke's  well-known  primer.     The 
author    tells    us    that    he    distinguishes    between    certain 
English   writers   who   may   be   classed   as   obligatorj%   and 
others  who  are  inferentially  inessential.      His  criterion  in 
the  selection  of  names  is  public  fame.     On  the  whole  there 
is  very  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view.     School 
boys  and  girls  must  take  their  judgments  at  second  hand 
in 'the  beginning.     Their  study  of  English  hterature  must 
begin  where  their  teachers  too  often  leave  off — with  the 
authors,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  accepted  as  classics.     They 
are   the   authors,   in   a   word,   who   figure   in   auctioneers' 
catalogues  as  those  whose  works  no   gentleman's  library 
should  be  without.    When  the  student  has  made  acquaint- 
ance with  these,  the  obligatory  writers,  he  may  or  may  not 
go  on  to  select  his  own  favourites,  and  to  give  the  masters 
of  Enghsh  hterature  their  right  and  due  place  in  the  long 
and  brilliant  histor>^  of  that  record.     Furthermore,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  is  better, 
from  the  knowledge-value  standard,  for  students  to  know 
the  necessary  facts  about  a  few  great  writers  clearly  and 
thoroughly,   than  to  have  a  bare  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  dates  of  every  author  in  Enghsh  letters. 

Thus,  we  admit  that  something  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gwynn's  volume  as  a  text-book  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  pupils,  in  preference  to  the  fuller  histories,  and  in  pre- 
ference to  such  students'  volumes  as  Messrs.  Blackwood's 
Periods  of  Literature.     We  do  not  feel  quite  confident  that 
the  result  will  be  equaUy  satisfactory,  but  the   teaching 
of  English  Literature  is  so  unsatisfactory  in  English  Secon- 
dary   schools    that    any    experiment    is    welcome    which 
attempts    honestly    to    improve    its    methods.     The    next 
consideration    is    therefore    whether    or    no    Mr.    Gwynn's 
manual  is  sufficiently  good  in  its  own  kind  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use.     In  parts  it  certainly  is.     Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  the  first  three  great 
names  of  its  chapters,  are  dealt  with  effectively,  and  in  a 
manner  Ukely  to  stimulate  the  young  student.     Mr.  Gwynn 
cannot  obviously  have   read   the   article   by   Mr.  Stiachey 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Independent  Review,  where 
exception  is  taken  to  the  view  that  Shakespeare's  retirement 
to  Stratford  towards  the  end  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the 
enjoyment  of  rounded  ease,  and  where  good  grounds  are 
given  for  objecting  to  this  tradition,  which  has  the  support 
of  such  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars  as  Professor  Dowden 
and   Mr.   Sidney  Lee.     But  though  Mr.   Gwynn  attempts 
to  force  the  few  facts  which  we  know  about  Shakespeare's 
life  into  the  somewhat  Procrustean  bed  of  this  theory,  he 
takes  stronger  ground  in  deahng  with  the  vexed  question 
of  the  sonnets,  and  with  Mr.  Lee's  unaccepted  theory  on 
this  subject.      Without  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  criti- 
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cism  we  think  that  Mr.  Gwynn  presents  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  best  view  for  students.  .».'4 

It  is  inevitable  in  a  book  of  this  kind  that  a  ^v^ite^  should 
have  certain  personal  predilections,  and  that  these  should 
be  to  some  extent  noticeable  in  his  book,  but  we  fear  that 
Mr.  Gwynn  allows  his  own  tastes  to  be  rather  too  clearly 
manifested.     His  chapter  on  Milton,   for  instance,   is  ad- 
mirably done,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Gwynn  is  not  merely  a 
student  of  the  poet,  but  may  at  some  future  time  be  most 
helpful  as  a  critic  of  his  life  and  writings.     Turning  from 
this  chapter  to  that  on  the  Lake  School,  which  includes 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  we  regret  that 
equal  praise  cannot  be  bestowed.     Thirty  pages  are  given 
to  Milton  alone  :    the  Lake  School  are  dismissed  together 
in  twenty-eight.     Moreover,  the  title  "  The  Lake  School," 
and  the  combination  under  that  heading  of  three  names, 
seems  to  us  a  little  false  to  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
preface,   and   seems  to   us   further   to   revive   a  phrase  in 
descriptive  criticism  which  we  had  hoped  was  falling  into 
disuse.     The  Lake  School  was  never  a  good  title,  and  it  is 
in  our  opinion  distinctly  misleading  to  bury  Wordsworth 
under    that    name,    while   the    great   seventeenth-century 
poet  is  given  a  chapter  to  himself.     But  our  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Gwynn  in  this  respect  is  not  confined  to  a  question  of 
nomenclature.     The   chapter  on   Milton  is   a  shrewd   and 
sympathetic  study,  obviously  written  from  the  heart :  but 
the   paragraphs   on   Wordsworth   are   neither   sympathetic 
nor    particularly    instructive,    and    they    bear    very    clear 
traces    of    laboured    and    tutored    writing.     One    typical 
point    may    be    noticed.     Professor    Raleigh    has    \vritten 
quite  as  illuminating  a  monograph  on  Milton  as  on  Words- 
worth, but  Mr.  Gwynn  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself  about  the 
former  writer  that  he  finds  no  time  to  refer  to  Mr.  Raleigh. 
In  the  chapter  on  Wordsworth  he  seems  glad  to  lean  on  Mr. 
Raleigh's  support.  There  is  no  attempt  to  show  Wordsworth's 
masterly  faculty  as  interpreter  of   Nature,   no  attempt  to 
justify  in  the  present    generation   Wordsworth's   attitude 
towards   life   in   the  dawn  of   the  nineteenth  century,  and 
little  attempt  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  power  of  the  master's 
verse,  whether  in  descriptive  or  in  reflective  passages. 

Limitations  of  space  doubtless  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  great  names  of  those  who  died  within  our  memory 
are  dealt  with  in  a  single  chapter  called  "  Victorian  Litera- 
ture." At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this 
arrangement  disturbs  the  proportions  which  should  exist 
in  a  study  of  the  masters  of  English  literature.  Ruskin, 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson  deserve  more  than  five  pages  in  a 
book  which  professes  to  deal  with  "  certain  authors  who 
may  be  classed  as  obligatory,"  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  Victorian  hterature 
altogether  than  to  compromise  in  this  way. 

Mr.  G^vynn  is  very  successful  in  keeping  constantly 
before  him  the  class  of  audience  which  he  addresses.  He 
never  forgets  the  boy  and  girl,  and  his  style  is  singularly 
free  from  flourishes  and  effects  inappropriate  to  youthful 
readers.  He  is  successful,  too,  in  observing  a  due  relation 
between  the  study  of  style  and  the  study  of  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  larger  aspects  of  their  development.  If  in 
a  later  edition  he  would  consent  to  revise  the  last  three 
chapters  of  his  book,  it  might  well  be  recommended  to 
masters  in  those  Secondary  Schools  which  are  taking,  or 
should  be  taking,  to  heart  the  severe  rebuke  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Headlam  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
teaching  of  literary  subjects. 
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Common   Room  Papers 

The  Teachers'  Common  Room 
ill  an  Elementary  School 

We  hear  something  nowadays  of  a  new  specialist — 
the  "  business  Doctor."  He  takes  incipient  bank- 
ruptcy in  time,  or  diagnoses  that  particular 
commercial  malady  which  affects  the  cash  takings 
of  some  greatly  perplexed  Mr.  John  Jones — grocer. 
Where  disease  is  not  so  serious  as  to  requiie  the 
knife,  his  stock  treatment  seems  to  consist  in 
"  stopping  leakages." 

Supposing  that  such  an  adviser  could  be  called 
in  by  the  Educationalists  to  prescribe  for  the 
Elementary  Schools,  what  leakages  of  energy  or 
opportunity  would  he  be  likely  to  find  ? 

It  would  hardly  occur  to  his  clients  to  point  out 
the  Teachers'  Common  Room ;  yet  he  might 
discover  it.  In  London  schools  its  furniture 
usually  consists  of  a  table  with  kitchen  chairs ; 
hat  pegs  and  a  cumbrous  umbrella  rack  all 
rusty  with  disuse ;  an  office  washstand  and  a 
cooking-range.  There  is  a  phalanx  of  "stock 
cupboards"  there,  but  the  Teachers'  Library 
may  be  huddled  away  in  some  distant  corner  of  the 
school.  No  pictures  ;  instead  the  walls  are  hung 
with  obsolete  drawing  charts,  or  with  those  show- 
cases, wherein  some  poor  table-knife  is  callously 
dissected  in  the  name  of  Froebel  and  for  the  sly 
advertisement  of  an  enterprising  cutlery  firm. 
Piled  from  the  bare  floor  to  the  low  ceiling  and 
obscuring  the  very  windows,  the  filled  exercise  books 
of  the  current  year  await  an  unlikely  inspection  by 
the  powers  that  be.  In  point  of  general  cleanliness 
and  cheeriness  the  common  rooms  of  Rowton  House 
(I  write  of  what  I  have  seen)  are  immeasurably 
superior. 

Here,  during  school  hours,  the  dunces  may  be 
drilled  through  their  Arithmetic  by  a  Pupil  Teacher, 
or  the  "  scholarship  boys  "  are  coached  by  the  senior 
assistant.  Perhaps  the  Headmaster  is  obliged  to 
use  the  room  as  an  office  for  the  performance  of  his 
numerous  clerical  duties,  for  stocktaking  or  for  the 
school  bank.  Between  twelve  and  two,  the  assistant 
teachers  meet  there  to  lunch  out  of  handbags,  or  to 
eat  a  meal  previously  ordered  from  the  school  care- 
taker, or  from  an  adjacent  restaurant.  The  men 
are  weary  and  taciturn.  The  stuffy  atmosphere 
and  squalid  debris  of  school  material  are  inde- 
scribably   depressing.     Men    who    are    obliged    to 


stand  over  their  work  care  little  for  walking  exer- 
cise. (Indeed  a  walk  through  some  parts  of  London 
is  at  best  an  heroic  remedy.)  So  they  sit  moody 
and  silent  till  the  return  of  envied  colleagues  who 
can  "  get  home  to  dinner." 

In  different  schools  the  circumstances  naturally 
vary  for  better  or  worse  from  the  condition  I 
describe ;  but  in  one  capacity  or  another  I  have 
worked  in  some  dozen  of  the  London  schools  and  I 
endeavour  to  present  a  t\'pical  picture  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard. 

A  complement  of  the  case  is  that  educational 
authorities  have  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
lo^'alty  or  disloyalty  of  assistant  teachers  to  their 
Headmasters.  Loyalty,  harmonious  staff-work, 
esprit-de-corps  ;  these  are  ideals  which  the  so- 
called  Pubhc  Schools  can  supply  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  in  exchange  for  any  methods  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  The  word  "  colleague  "  is  seldom 
heard  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  A  teacher  can 
spend  years  without  acquiring  real  knowledge  of 
his  fellows,  or  enthusiasm  for  his  own  school  as 
rivalling  others.  Hot-foot  from  his  suburban  train  he 
reaches  the  bleak  playground  hard  on  his  appointed 
time.  Upstairs  he  signs  the  time-book,  bids  good- 
day  to  the  headmaster,  nods  to  the  other  teachers, 
and  then  immures  himself  in  his  class-room  with  the 
class  whicii  is  to  be  his  sole  charge  throughout  that 
day — throughout  that  year.  Twice,  during  a  ten 
minutes'  interval,  he  paces  the  schoolyard  amongst 
the  hustling  shouting  boys.  He  may  or  may  not 
join  that  lugubrious  luncheon  party.  In  either  case 
he  leaves  the  school  at  half-past  four  with  little 
idea  beyond  that  of  a  day's  wage  earned. 

Not  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  factorv- 
hand  attitude  towards  the  employ^nent  is  by  any 
means  invariable.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  earnest  teachers  who  honour  all  the 
activities  of  their  profession.  But  I  think  these 
would  be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  is  in  the  worse  direction.  If 
so,  here  is  a  malady  endangering  all  the  pro- 
spects of  elementary  education.  Our  "  business 
doctor"  alert  for  symptoms  would  assuredly  remark 
on  the  Teachers'  Common  Room.  "  Here,"  he 
would  say  to  the  educationalist,  "  you  have  the 
teachers  themselves,  wistfully  apprehensive,  as  they 
are,  that  the  circumstances  of  their  work  are  faulty. 
Here  is  a  room  wherein  they  might  comfortably 
enjoy  a  decently  served  meal,  consult  books  and 
papers,  rest  and  chat  at  their  ease,  weld  themselves 
into   a   corporate   body — a   real   staff.      You  have 
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recently  agreed  amongst  yourselves  that  the  teacher 
and  the  child  are  the  two  factors  of  education. 
Here  is  a  latent  opportunity  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  without  bicker  of  educa- 
tional theories  or  hindrance  of  finance.  What  con- 
ceivable preoccupation  can  have  induced  you  to 
neglect  it  hitherto  ?  " 

The  educationalists  can  urge  that  they  have 
small  opportunity  for  studying  the  more  intimate 
particulars  of  an  elementary  teacher's  life.  He 
has  no  genuine  point  d'appiti  either  with  higher 
education  or  with  the  general  public.  The  Training 
College  authorities  have  to  depend  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  few  months  they  may  have  spent  in  an 
elementary  school  in  preparation  for  their  present 
work.  Local  or  Government  Inspectors  are  cramped 
by  tabulated  report  books  and  dulled  by  overwork. 
The  leaders  of  the  N.U.T.  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  employers 
and  employed,  matters  of  salary  or  promotion  or 
examination.  Parliamentary  representatives  must 
echo  party  cries.  Men  who  have  "got  on"  become 
absorbed  in  personal  ambitions  and  new  affairs. 
Popular  essayists  prejudice  the  elementary  teacher's 
cause  by  acerbations  against  the  Public  Schools  and 
the  Universities.  He  himself  may  fumble  after 
expression  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Schoolmaster." 
But  he  is  really  inarticulate ;  and,  skilful  and  con- 
scientious as  he  undoubtedly  is,  he  remains  in  a 
kind  of  shabby  isolation,  persistently  misunderstood. 

In  this  instance  of  the  school  Common  Room  it 
is  true  that  matters  should  depend  on  the  teachers 
themselves.  They  have  the  room.  It  patently 
belongs  to  them.  "  Teachers'  Room "  is  painted 
on  the  door.  An  offer  of  £5  for  furnishing  money 
was  lately  advertised  in  the  official  Gazette  ;  but 
apparently  it  was  not  appreciated.  If  the  room 
becomes  a  repository  for  school  lumber  or  a 
spare  class-room,  it  is  largeh'  the  teacher's  own 
aff^air. 

Yet  initiative  of  this  kind  is  difficult  for  family 
men  of  low  salaries  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
spent  under  some  approximation  to  the  present 
system.  They  welcome  practical  suggestions  from 
the  avowed  educationalists.  They  inquire  after 
the  workings  of  secondary  schools.  But  they  do 
not  particularly  care  whether  the  school  Common 
Room  is  made  habitable  because  they  hardly 
realise  how  far  some  kind  of  Iiealthy  Common  Room 
life  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  controlling 
staff,  whether  of  an  elementary  or  a  secondary 
school  ;   or  of  a  University  college  ;   or  of  a  regiment 


-in  the  Army.  (That  such  a  thing  is  possible  in  a 
non-resident  staff  is  exemplified  by  the  admirable 
mess-rooms  of  our  crack  Volunteer  corps.) 

The  trend  of  modern  opinion  in  this  matter  is 
illustrated  by  the  luxurious  accommodation  which 
has  been  provided  for  the  masters  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Christ's  Hospital  School  at  Horsham. 
With  such  advantages  the  secondary  schoolmaster 
has  ample  opportunity  and  inducement  to  identify 
his  interests  with  those  of  his  school — to  the  school's 
material  benefit.  Without  them  the  elementary 
teacher  goes  an  adventurer.  His  surplus  energies 
are  warped  from  their  proper  sphere — his  own 
school — to  the  cumbrous  policy  of  some  external 
organisation — a  Borough  Sports  Club  or  a  District 
Teachers' Association  wherein  he  becomes  a  nonentity 
or  a  partisan.  Meanwhile  his  school  lacks  individu- 
ality, keenness  and  pride.  For  teachers  it  is  a 
comfortable  or  uncomfortable  "  shop"  according  to 
the  tact  of  the  headmaster.  For  inspectors  it  is 
"  excellent"  "  very  good"  or  only  "  fair"  according 
to  the  quickness  of  the  boys  in  class  and  their  habits 
of  order  and  attention.  This  dissipation  of  allegi- 
ance reacts  on  the  boys.  They  do  not  class  them- 
selves as  boys  from  this  or  that  school,  but  simply 
as  elementary  school-boys.  Each  plays  for  his  own 
hand.  "  Old  Boys'  Clubs  "  are  rare  exceptions.  An 
"  old  boy "  revisits  his  teacher  rather  than  his 
school.  In  due  course  these  boys  will  form  the 
body  and  limbs  of  the  nation.  The  worse  for  the 
nation  ! 

It  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  all  those  who  watch 
the  interests  of  the  State-trained  child  to  study  the 
social  environment  of  his  teachers.  In  the  Training 
Colleges  they  should  pa}'  at  least  as  much  attention 
to  the  "  School "  as  they  do  to  the  "  Lesson." 
They  should  write  articles  for  the  "  Schoolmaster  " 
as  well  as  for  the  less  accessible  monthly  reviews. 
They  should  make  it  clear  to  the  elementary  teacher 
that  his  own  school  has  the  first  claim  on  his  en- 
thusiasm. They  should  make  its  prosperity  a 
surer  way  to  promotion  than  any  now  afforded  by 
extraneous  activities.  They  should  preach  more 
widely  than  they  do  at  present  ideals  of  Common 
Room  life  and  of  esprit-de-corps. 


By  invitation  of  Mr.  Upcott,  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
will  meet  at  Christ's  Hospital  on  December  22  and  23. 
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How  the  Act  Works 

Surrey 

A  FUND  of  information  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  County 
Council  at  their  last  meeting.  Besides  the  report  of  the 
County  Committee,  reports  from  the  Higher  Committee,  the 
Elementary  Committee,  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee,  and  from  a  joint  committee  on  the  training  of 
pupil  teachers  have  been  issued,  together  wth  twenty- 
three  appendices,  which  deal  with  such  subjects  as  scholar- 
ships, cookery  and  nursing  classes,  school  attendance 
medals,  religious  instruction,  &c. 

Higher  Education.  Evening  Schools. — The  staffing  and 
organisation  of  the  evening  schools  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  recommendation  from  the  Consultative  Board, 
who  advise  meetings  between  local  committees  and  the 
managers  and  head  teachers  to  prevent  overlapping. 
They  suggest  that  teachers  of  technical  subjects,  &c.,  should 
visit  the  evening  school  classes  and  urge  pupils  to  join  the 
technical  classes,  and  that  head  teachers  of  continuation 
schools  should  visit  trade  classes  and  technical  institutes. 
The  Higher  Committee  intend  to  give  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  careful  consideration,  and  they  express  the 
hope  that  the  Board  will  be  able  to  draw  up  at  an  early  date 
suggested  schemes  on  various  subjects  for  use  in  evening 
schools. 

Simplification  of  Examinations. — This  question,  which  is 
now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  was  discussed  at  a 
conference  which  included,  besides  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  of  all  the 
Secondarv  Schools  in  the  county.  H.M.  Inspectors,  and 
representatives  of  London  University.  The  committee's 
observations  on  this  matter  are  very  valuable,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  of  their  proposals.  They 
put  forward  as  a  remedy  "  some  uniform  and  simple  school 
leaving  certificate  dealing  with  children  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  with  possibly  a  preliminary  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  same  bodv  and  on  similar  lines  at  the  age  of 
about  fifteen."  They  contend  that  such  an  examination 
should  be  available  as  a  substitute  for  the  serious  entrance 
examinations  to  professions  or  to  places  of  higher  education. 
They  then  continue  ; 

"  It  appears  scarcely  likclv  that  the  University  and  other 
examining  bodies  will  combine  to  institute  any  scheme 
upon  these  Unes,  but  it  is  possible  that  where  such  schemes 
are  established  for  special  areas  by  one  University 
authority  they  would  be  accepted  as  equivalents  by  the 
authorities  operating  in  other  areas.  It  appears  possible 
also  that  although  it  is  obvious  that  scholarship  examina- 
tions designed  to  test  the  relative  capacity  of  individual 
pupils  cannot  be  conducted  on  absolutely  identical  lines 
with  those  for  general  pass  purposes,  yet  it  is  likely  that 
some  modifications  of  the  general  examinations  for  these 
special  pupils  may  be  arranged,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
work  of  the  school  may  not  be  dislocated  by  examinations 
at  more  than  one  time  in  the  year. 

"  The  committee  propose  if    possible  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  London  University  Authorities  for  estab- 
lishing some  such  general  scheme  of  examinations  in  the 
ountT,',  in  which  case,  as  the  cost  of  this  would  be  provided 


out  of  the  county  funds,  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  pay- 
ments should  be  made  towards  the  expenses  of  any  children 
entering  for  other  examinations.  The  London  University 
school  leaving  examination  and  the  inspections  connected 
therewith  are  already  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  lieu  of  the  educational  part  of  the  inspections  provided 
by  it  for  aided  schools  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Act." 

After  drawing  special  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  above  remarks,  the  committee  point  out  that  as  the 
whole  of  the  county  is  within  the  University  area  sche- 
duled by  the  University  of  London  Act,  they  consider 
that  all  the  higher  educational  work  should  be  undertaken 
wherever  possible  in  co-operation  with  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Training  of  Teachers. — Great  importance  is  attached  by 
the  committee  to  the  proposals  of  the  University  of  London 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  as  a  training 
college  for  teachers,  and  they  reproduce  the  following 
resolution  which  has  been  passed  bv  the  representatives  of 
the  Education  Committees  of  the  Home  Counties  : 

"  That  the  counties  concerned  are  prepared  to  state  to 
the  Senate  of  the  University'  that  they  are  willing  to  cor- 
dially co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  suggested  scheme, 
provided  that  the  proposed  courses  of  study  are  suitable  to 
the  vary-ing  requirements  of  the  contributory  counties." 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. — Surrey  compared  favour- 
ably with  other  counties  in  the  work  done  at  the  minor 
scholarships'  examinations  for  1904,  eighty-one  scholarships 
being  awarded,  of  which  thirty-five  went  to  minor  scholars 
and  forty-six  to  pupil  teachers.  There  were  twenty-six 
candidates  for  intermediate  examination,  of  whom  twenty- 
two  gained  a  first-class  and  one  a  second-class.  The  result 
of  the  major  scholarships' examinations  had  not  been  issued 
at  the  date  of  this  report.  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £7 
each,  tenable  at  one  of  the  holiday  courses  on  the  Continent 
approved  bv  the  Board  of  Education,  have  been  awarded  to 
five  teachers,  and  among  the  other  exhibitions,  are  a 
number  awarded  to  elementary  teachers  for  the  manual 
course  in  science  and  agriculture,  tenable  at  the  South 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. — Intimately  connected  with 
the  award  of  scholarships  is  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  training  of  pupil  teachers. 
They  recommend,  and  their  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  county  committee,  new  types  of  minor 
and  intermediate  scholarships — the  modification  of  the 
method  of  selecting  candidates  for  such  of  the  ordinary 
minor  scholarships  as  are  open  to  prospective  pupil  teachers. 
The  County  Committee  have  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  with  a  view  to  the  new 
scheme  being  carried  out. 

Elementary  Education.  Staff  and  Salaries. — A  deputation 
of  teachers  made  various  proposals  to  the  Elementary 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  scales  of  salaries  and  staff,  and  a 
sub-committee — the  staffing  sub-committee — was  appointed 
to  go  into  the  question.  The  points  raised  by  the  depu- 
tation are  as  follows:  As  to  head  teachers — (i)  Schools 
should  be  graded  according  to  number  on  the  books  ; 
(2)  the  number  of  grades  of  schools  should  be  reduced  ;  (,^)  the 
maximum  salary  of  teachers  in  lower  grade  schools  should 
be  increased  ;  (4)  annual  increments  should  be  increased  ; 
(5)  the  tenancv  of  school  dwelling-liouses  should  be 
optional  ;     (6)  some   uniform   system   of   rental   should   be 
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adopted  ;  (7)  the  effect  of  epidemic  illness  on  average 
attendance  ;  (8)  the  position  of  head  mistresses  of  infants' 
schools;  as  to  assistant  teachers  ;  (9)  the  maximum  salary, 
and  the  amount  of  annual  increment  should  be  increased  ; 
as  to  both  head  and  assistant  teachers — consideration  of 
past  service. 

Supply  of  Teachers. — The  committee  are  able  to  report 
more  cheerfully  on  this  vital  question  than  some  of  their 
neighbours.  They  say  that  an  improvement  is  being  shown 
in  the  supply  of  new  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  and  to 
increase  the  staff  in  schools,  and  that  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that,  with  the  improvements  now  recommended  in  the 
scale  of  salaries,  and  in  the  organisation  of  the  clerical 
work  of  the  office,  the  difficulties  in  this  respect  may  be 
gradually  surmounted.  While  referring  to  the  staffing  of 
schools,  the  elementary  committee  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Education  sent  an  adverse  criticism  upon 
their  work  in  this  respect  to  one  of  the  schools  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction.  A  letter  has  now  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  apologising  for  its  action. 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. — Correspondence  has 
passed  between  the  Elementary  Committee  and  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
subject  of  the  provision  of  school  furniture  and  school 
apparatus  of  a  permanent  or  durable  nature,  and  as  to  the 
proper  and  legal  method  of  dealing  with  the  expenditure 
incurred  thereby.  The  following  recommendation  on 
the  matter  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee : 

"  That  all  expenditure  incurred  and  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee since  the  appointed  day,  for  or  on  account  of  the 
provision  of  school  furniture  and  school  apparatus  of  a 
permanent  or  durable  nature  in  all  schools,  whether  council 
or  voluntary,  under  their  authority,  be  treated  as  capital 
expenditure  and  met  by  a  loan,  and  that  three-fourths 
of  such  expenditure  be  charged  to  the  parish  or  school 
district  which  is  served  by  the  school  for  which  such  pro- 
vision is  made,  and  that  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  be  asked  to  arrange  accordingly." 

Library  of  School  Books. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
at  the  Committee's  offices  at  Kingston  whereby  a  library 
has  been  started,  consisting  of  specimen  copies  of  all 
scholastic  and  educational  books  and  publications  in  use 
and  suitable  for  use  in  pubMc  elementary  schools,  and 
managers,  teachers,  and  any  other  persons  interested  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  hbrary.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
vision of  circulating  Ubraries  in  elementary  schools  has 
been  referred  to  the  stock  and  stores  sub-committee  for 
consideration  and  report. 

Religious  Instruction. — A  long  report  from  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  regulations  and  a  sjdlabus  of 
reUgious  instruction  for  use  in  all  Council  schools  under 
the  authority  of  the  committee  is  given  as  an  appendix. 
The  following  "  note  for  teachers  "  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  syllabus,  which  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here  : 

"  The  aim  of  religious  instruction  being  to  form  habits  of 
reverence,  unselfishness,  courage  and  self-control,  teachers, 
while  handling  reverently  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  will  do  well 
to  rest  weight  cliiefly  upon  those  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  which  will  be  of  use  for  the  purpose." 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.— h  form  of 
petition  in  support  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric 


System)  Bill  and  a  resolution  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
have  been  considered  by  the  Elementary  Committee,  who 
express  the  opinion  that  "it  is  most  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  commerce,  that  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  British  Empire,  after  the  lapse  of  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  for  preparing  for  the  change  from  the 
present  system." 

In  Short. — A  proposal  is  on  foot  to  develop  higher  grade 
schools  of  a  practical  character  in  southern  districts  of  the 
county. 

A  "  special  hybrid  committee  "  is  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  education  of  defective,  epileptic,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
children. 

A  revised  Ust  of  county  council  representative  managers 
of  the  various  schools  has  been  approved. 

A  sum  of  ;£9000  will  be  spent  on  providing  school  furniture 
in  council  and  voluntary  schools. 

Reigate  Grammar  School  buildings  are  to  be  enlarged 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £4000. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  evening  students  has  been 
held  at  Redhill. 

A  Building  Advisory  Committee  are  at  work,  and  the 
committee  hope  that  "  with  the  aid  of  their  valuable  advice 
definite  and  active  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  wherever  needed." 

Good  attendance  at  school  will  be  rewarded  with  medals 
and  picture  post-cards,  the  latter  to  be  illustrative  of  places 
of  historic  interest  in  the  county. 

The  total  average  number  on  the  registers  in  all  schools, 
during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  was  59,590,  and  the 
total  average  attendance  amounted  to  53,322,  being  a 
percentage  of  89.4. 


Eastbourne 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  East- 
bourne probably  held  a  unique  position  in  regard  to  its 
educational  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  no  school 
board,  all  its  schools — of  course,  leaving  out  of  acount  the 
private  schools,  of  which  Eastbdurne  contains  a  very  large 
number — being  voluntary ;  and  in  the  second  place,  all 
these  voluntary  schools  were  run  by  a  company. 

School  Accommodation. — A  higher  grade  school  and  an 
infant  school  were  purchased  by  the  Town  Council  from  the 
company  at  the  price  of  ;^5995,  and  the  furniture,  fittings, 
books,  and  apparatus  from  the  Eastbourne  Voluntary 
Schools  Maintenance  Association  for  £$17,  the  transfer 
of  the  school  ha\'ing  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Local  Government  Board  having  sanctioned 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  loans.  These  particulars  are 
obtained  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Fovargue,  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Eastbourne,  on  "  the  first  year's  work  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902."  It  is  also  noted  in  the  report  that  addi- 
tional school  accommodation  is  required,  and  that  the 
erection  of  a  school  to  hold  250  boys,  250  girls,  and  250 
infants  is  being  considered. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — A  scale  of  teachers'  salaries  has  been 
adopted  in  Eastbourne,  "  after  the  holding  of  many  meetings 
and  considerable  discussion."  The  following  is  the  result 
of  this  labour  : 
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Head  Teachers  : 

Accommoda- 
tion, 150-200. 
Minimum 
Annual  Salary. 

Accommoda- 
tion, 451-500. 
Maximum 
Annual  Salary. 

£ 

Of  Mixed  and  Boys'  Schools 
Mistresses  of  Girls'  Schools 
Mistresses  of  Infants'  Schools 

160 
100 
90 

270 

175 
..       165 

Trained  Assistant  Teachers  : 

Males 

Females       ..... 

85 
75 

145 
125 

This  class  may  also,  on  account  of; 
be  granted  further  increases  as  follow 

special  attainments  and  work, 
s :  Males  to  ;f  185,  and  females 

to  ^130  per  annum. 

Untrained  Assistant  Teachers  : 

Males 

Females       ..... 

75 
65 

130 
105 

Art.  50  and  51  Assistant  Teachers  : 

Males 

Females       ..... 

65 
55 

80 
70 

The  Dearth  of  Teachers. — The  old  complaint  that  we  have 
no  teachers  is  voiced  by  the  Town  Clerk.  He  observes 
that  "  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  assistant  teachers 
has  already  been  experienced  by  the  committee,"  and  gives 
evidence  of  the  fact  by  announcing  that  "  for  over  three 
months  past  an  advertisement  has  appeared  for  a  certifi- 
cated assistant  for  Willowfield  Infant  School,  but  no 
teacher  has  yet  been  obtained."  The  heavy  strain  thus 
imposed  on  the  other  teachers  is  being  felt,  especially  as 
there  is  also  a  lack  of  pupil  teachers — at  present  there  are 
only  eleven  pupil  teachers  in  the  whole  of  the  Eastbourne 
schools.  This  shortage,  Mr.  Fovargue  thinks,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  parents  of  children  who  reach  the  age  of  14  will  not 
permit  them  to  continue  in  the  schools  for  the  small  sums 
paid  to  them  during  their  apprenticeship. 

Recognising  this  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing more  pupil  teachers,  a  scheme  has  been  adopted,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

Pupil-Teacher  Candidates  (boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16)  receive  a  grant  of  ^10  per  annum. 

Pupil-Teacher  Candidates  (girls)  receive  a  grant  of  £i 
per  annum. 

When  these  become  eligible  to  be  formally  apprenticed 
as  Pupil-Teachers  for  a  further  period  of  t(vo  years,  they 
receive  the  following  salarv,  viz.  : 

Males.  Females. 

First  year        .         .         12s.  per  week.         8s.  per  week. 
Second  year   .  .         i6s.         ,,  los.        ,, 

Under  these  conditions  thirty-six  apphcations  were 
received,  and  after  a  competitive  examination  twelve  boys 
and  fifteen  girls  were  selected,  and  they  are  now  attending 
the  Municipal  Secondary  Schools. 

School  Attendance. — The  number  of  children  on  the 
books  is  6122  and  the  average  attendance  5537,  which 
gives  an  average  of  90  per  cent.  This  is  very  satisfactory, 
as  the  last  average  for  the  whole  county  was  82  per  cent. 
The  average  attendance  of  children  over  five  is  even  better  ; 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  93  per  cent.  The  report  gives  the 
credit  for  this  excellent  result  to  the  school  attendance 
officers  and  to  the  teachers. 

Secondary  Schools. — There  are  104  pupils  in  the  boys' 
school,  and  reference  is  made  to  successes  at  the  Cambridge 
Local  examination.  The  girls'  school,  which  has  been 
opened  about  one  year,  has  now  forty  pupils,  the  attendance 
having  been  limited  to  that  figure  in  the  temporary  premises. 


Both  these  schools  have  been  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  centres  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers 
and  pupil-teacher  candidates.  Already  twenty-seven 
candidates  have  been  engaged  and  are  being  educated  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  addition,  first  and  second  year  pupil 
teachers  are  being  prepared  for  the  King's  scholarship  (an 
equivalent  examination).  The  existing  third  year  pupil 
teachers  receive  instruction  at  the  centre  previously  carried 
on  by  the  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools,  which  has 
been  recognised  for  another  year  only  for  the  purpose. 

The  Technical  Institute. — The  report  contains  no 
reference  to  the  magnificent  Technical  Institute  combined 
with  a  Free  Library  which  was  opened  on  August  8  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  building,  which  is  constructed 
of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  contains  three  floors  and 
a  basement.  The  ground  floor  will  house  the  library, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  ;^  10,000.  The 
boys'  secondary  school  and  technical  classes  will  be 
on  the  first  floor,  which  contains  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories,  a  lecture  theatre,  five  class-rooms,  a  large 
common  hall,  and  a  photographic  dark  room.  The  school 
of  art  finds  a  place  on  the  second  floor,  with  painting  and 
antique  rooms,  modelling  room,  &c.  The  basement  is  to  be 
used  for  various  purposes,  including  a  gymnasium,  carpentry 
and  cookery  rooms,  and  a  dining  room'.  The  opening  cere- 
mony was  attended  by  a  large  company,  among  whom  were, 
besides  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Sir  Phihp  Magnus,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  (of 
the  Board  of  Education).  The  Duke's  speech  contained 
much  excellent  advice  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  education. 

In  Short. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reported  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  borough,  and  in  conse- 
quence various  repairs  and  alterations  have  been  made. 

Uniformity  in  the  school  holidays  has  been  secured  by  a 
regulation  made  by  the  committee,  and  a  uniform  scale  has 
been  adopted  for  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  each  school. 

Reports  have  been  presented  to  the  committee  on  in- 
struction in  drill  and  cookery,  but  beyond  appointing  Miss 
Madlow  as  supervisor  of  the  instruction  in  cookery  in  the 
elementary  schools,  nothing  has  been  done. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  books, 
stationery,  drawing  materials,  needlework  materials,  and 
fuel  for  the  schools  of  the  borough. 


Evenino-  Technical  Classes 

o 

By  W.  Edwards 

In  view  of  the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  education, 
particularly  technical  education,  an  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  Evening  Technical  Classes  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  educational  system  should  be  of  some  interest. 
Provision  for  evening  work  is  made  in  t^vo  ways  :  by  Con- 
tinuation Schools  and  by  Evening  Technical  Classes.  The 
object  of  the  former  is  to  give  to  students  who  have  received 
an  education  in  our  Primary  Schools  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  that  education.  There  is  little  attempt  to 
provide  instruction  specially  applicable  to  particular  in- 
dustries, although  "  Commercial  Subjects"  frequently  re- 
ceive particular  attention.  The  work  is  usually  somewhat 
elementary  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  who  have  frequently 
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left  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  special  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  Art  and 
also  Theoretical  Science  which  are  studied  not  only  for 
their  own  sake  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
application  to  industry.  The  function  of  these  classes  is 
not  to  teach  handicraft  but  the  scientific  principles  involved 
in  industrial  operations.  The  Commercial  Subjects  taken 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Continuation  Schools. 
The  aim  is  special  rather  than  general.  This  postulates  a 
good  general  education  as  a  foundation  for  special  work,  but 
the  provision  of  such  general  education  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  Evening  Technical  Classes. 

The  Board  of  Education,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  and,  to  a  far  less  extent,  the  Society  of  Arts,  decide 
the  general  policy. 

The  Board  of  Education  publishes  syllabuses  of  courses 
of  instruction  in  twenty-five  "  Science  Subjects"  and  twenty- 
three  "  Art  Subjects,"  and  these  are  supplemented  by  hsts 
of  apparatus  suitable  for  use  in  classes  by  teachers  and  stu 
dents.  Examinations  are  conducted  in  these  subjects, 
and  for  many  years  grants  were  paid  solely  upon  the  results 
of  examinations.  Of  late  years  a  vnser  policy  has 
been  adopted.  The  importance  of  Examinations  has 
diminished,  and  students  can  now  take  Examinations  in 
the  Elementary'  Stage  only  after  special  application  and 
payment  of  a  special  fee.  Grants  are  assessed  on  attend- 
ances and  not  on  examination  results.  The  number  of 
subjects  recognised  bv  the  Board  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  two  original  groups  of  "  Science  and  Art  "  subjects 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  "  Literary  and 
Commercial  Subjects,"  "  Manual  Instruction  "  and  "  Home 
Occupations  and  Industries."  The  Board  will  also  recognise 
subjects  not  specified  in  their  lists  provided  a  satisfactory 
syllabus  has  been  submitted.  In  addition.  Inspectors 
have  the  power  to  sanction  modifications  of  the  Board's 
Courses  where  such  modifications  would  bring  the  instruc- 
tion into  greater  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  usual  grants  are  paid  on  the  amended  course. 
The  official  syllabuses  are  frequently  revised  to  make  them 
more  useful,  and  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  such 
revision  has  been  the  addition  of  Practical  Mathematics 
to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  It  was  seen  that  Pure  Mathe- 
matics did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  many  deserving 
students,  particularly  Engineers,  who  needed  a  considerable 
amount  of  mathematics,  but  who  were  unable,  owing  to  lack 
of  early  education,  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  Board  therefore  selected 
such  parts  of  Pure  Mathematics  as  seemed  most  useful  for 
these  students,  dispensed  with  much  difScult  book-work 
particularly  in  the  proofs  of  formulae — and  thus  made  an 
addition  to  their  list  of  subjects  which  is  proving  of  great 
vlaue. 

"  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  "  emphasises 
the  importance  of  the  direct  connection  of  instruction  with 
industry.  It  favours  instruction  of  a  "  thoroughly  prac- 
tical kind  "  which  shows  "  the  application  to  industry  and 
manufactures  of  the  principles  of  technical  science  and  art." 
The  subjects  are  more  specialised  than  those  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  include  Painting  and  Decorating,  Weav- 
ing, Boot-making,  Milling,  and  many  "  trade  "  subjects. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce  is  a  body  which  conducts  public  examina- 
tions in  Commercial  Subjects  and  Modern  Languages. 
At  least  two  grades  of  examination  are  supplied  and  the 


standard  of  the  lower  is  "  adapted  to  the  attainments  of 
the  genuine  continuation  schools'  pupil  who,  after  reaching 
Standards  VI  or  VII  in  an  Elementary  School  goes  for  twO' 
or  three  years  into  an  evening  continuation  school." 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
subjects  taken  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  may  be  recognised  for 
grants  from  public  money,  and  the  supervision  of  subjects 
is  entrusted  to  the  Board's  Inspectors. 

Evening  Technical  Classes  are  held  during  the  winter 
evenings,  and  each  class  usually  lasts,  in  the  case  of  a  theoreti- 
cal subject,  for  one  hour,  or  if  practical  work  is  involved  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  number  of  classes  held  in  each 
subject  during  the  session  varies  from  twenty -five  to  thirty, 
and  the  session  ends  with  an  examination  conducted  by  one 
of  the  bodies  referred  to.  Attendance  at  such  examina- 
tions is  optional  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  but  cer- 
tain local  authorities  require  students  to  sit  for  examination 
in  order  the  more  easily  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  work  done. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered, 
the  elasticity  of  programme  allowed  by  the  authorities,  the 
ability  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  the  adequate  but  sym- 
pathetic criticisms  of  the  Inspectors  have  made  our  Evening 
Technical  Classes  a  most  important  part  of  national  edu- 
cation, affording  opportunities  of  higher  education  to  many 
whose  circumstances  render  a  College  course  impossible. 
By  their  means  members  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
enabled  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London.  Every  year  a  few  of  the  best  students  obtain 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  while  a  con- 
siderable number  receive  the  instruction  necessary  for  the 
Intermediate  and  Matriculation  Examinations.  The  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  manipulation  of  Apparatus  in 
courses  of  Practical  Chemistry  and  Physics  adds  to  the  value 
of  lessons  given  by  Primary  Teachers  in  Elementary  Science. 
The  Evening  Art  classes  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  obtain  Government  Certificates  for  Drawing,  and 
efficient  instruction  may  be  obtained  in  certain  "  specific 
subjects  "  such  as  Hygiene,  Botany,  and  Physiology.  The 
Commercial  Classes  prove  of  great  value  to  those  engaged 
in  office  work,  and  to  Bank  Clerks  who  obtain  therein  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers.  The  General  Medical  Council  gives  official 
recognition  to  technical  classes  conducted  in  suitably 
equipped  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  ;  Medical  and 
Dental  students  may  count  one  year  of  attendance  at  such 
classes  as  part  of  their  regular  course.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  needs  of  industrial  students,  and  the  classes 
prove  particularly  useful  to  young  apprentices,  who  gain 
in  them  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  subjects 
which  afford  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
trade  gained  from  the  foreman  in  the  work  or  in  the  shop.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  many  of  the 
older  foremen  in  some  of  the  leading  works  in  America  owe 
their  present  position  partly  to  Evening  Classes  which  they 
attended  years  ago  in  England. 

A  few  of  the  best  students  gain  every  year  Whitworth  or 
National  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  which  enable  them 
to  attend  a  three  years'  Course  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Material  assistance  is  given  to  other  classes  of 
students.  The  instruction  afforded  meets  the  needs  of 
candidates  for  certain  Government  appointments,  the 
Patent  Office  for  example,  and  of    articled   pupils  of  sur- 
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veyors  and  architects.  Classes  in  Telegraphy  and  Tele- 
phony are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  Post  Office  em- 
ployes. Sometimes  provision  is  made  for  lectures  in  law, 
but  this  is  clearly  impossible  except  in  large  towns  where 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  articled  clerks  of  the 
same  standing  ensures  adequate  support. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  students  for  whom 
the  classes  cater  and  the  large  measure  of  success  obtained 
by  them  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  this  means  of 
education  which  may  be  regarded  both  as  the  poor  man's 
University  and  an  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
many  who  thus  gain  an  education  which  may  supplement 
a  College  Course.  But  while  the  most  casual  ob- 
server must  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  much  of  the 
work,  attention  should  be  directed  to  serious  faults. 

The  fact  that  the  classes  are  held  in  the  evening  when 
students  are  tired  with  their  day's  labour  in  the  works, 
the  shop,  the  office,  or  the  school,  is  in  itself  a  very  serious 
drawback.  Many  industrial  students,  such  as  engineering 
apprentices,  have  to  comrhence  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  finish  only  an  hour  or  two  before  the  evening 
classes  begin.  It  is  impossible  for  growing  lads  working  under 
these  conditions  to  give  themselves  to  hard  mental  work 
for  more  than  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  without  grave 
danger  to  their  health.  And  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  consider  that  attendance  at  the  classes  for  two 
nights  a  week  is  as  much  as  should  be  expected  of  them. 
But  owing  to  the  limitation  of  time  available  the  teacher 
is  compelled  to  confine  himself  in  class  to  the  explanation 
of  principles.  The  examples  required  for  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  principles  taught  must  be  worked  by  the 
student  at  home,  and  it  thus  happens  that,  if  satisfactory 
progress  is  to  be  made,  the  attendance  at  class  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  private  study 
at  home.  The  danger  of  undue  strain  is  increased  by  the 
attempt,  sometimes  made,  to  take  each  stage  of  a  subject 
in  one  year.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  two  years' 
work  is  required  before  a  student  who  has  taken  the  Ele- 
mentary Stage  can  master  the  Advanced,  and  under  present 
conditions  only  a  very  small  minority  can  hope  to  reach 
Honours.  Thus  a  youth  of  average  ability  cannot  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  work  in  less  than  four  or  five 
years.  But  many  are  unable  or  unwilHng  to  work  through 
a  course  which  makes  such  a  demand  on  their  time,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  a  tendency  unduly  to  press  students 
whose  own  eagerness  often  leads  to  lack  of  real  pro- 
gress. 

The  very  limited  education  of  many  of  the  students 
mihtates  against  the  success  of  our  Technical  Classes. 
Present  regulations  allow  boys  to  leave  primary  schools  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  even  earlier  under  certain  con- 
ditions. But  a  boy  who  has  passed  only  the  Fifth  Stan- 
dard is  not  fit  to  attend  Technical  Classes.  He  cannot 
express  himself  intelligently  owing  to  his  defective  know- 
ledge of  English,  and  he  is  practically  ignorant  of  Geo- 
metry, Mathematics,  and  Science.  An  eager  student  would 
remedy  these  defects  to  some  extent  by  attendance  at  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  but  an  idle  boy  who  will  later  attend 
Technical  Classes  only  on  the  compulsion  of  his  employer, 
prefers  to  waste  two  years  or  so  until  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  admission  to  such  classes  which  varies  in  different 
towns  from  tliirtccn  to  sixteen.  During  this  interval  the 
scanty  knowledge  the  boy  possessed  on  leaving  the  Fifth 
Standard  is  almost  entirely  forgotten,  and  no  effort  has 


been  made  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  later  technical  work 
by  the  study  of  English,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  and  Ele- 
mentary Science  without  which  sound  progress  is  impos- 
sible. The  result  is  that  Preparatory  Classes  have  to  be 
started,  and  just  as  in  the  middle  of  last  century  the  work  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  was  impaired  by  the  necessity  of 
teaching  to  badly  prepared  students  the  rudiments  of 
Knowledge,  so  much  of  the  work  done  in  our  Technical 
Classes  suffers  from  the  same  cause. 

Another  very  serious  drawback  is  the  lack  of  the  proper 
correlation  of  studies,  and  the  failure  to  provide  progres- 
sive courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  local  in- 
dustries. It  is  impossible  for  a  student  of  Mining  to  make 
thoroughly  satisfactory  progress  unless  he  takes  at  some 
time  in  his  career  Applied  Mechanics  and  Mathematics, 
and  the  ideal  student  would  have  devoted  some  attention 
to  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Classes  in  Agriculture  fre- 
quently fail  to  obtain  the  success  they  merit  because  the 
students  are  completely  ignorant  of  Chemistry.  Teachers 
are  sometimes  required  to  teach  Machine  or  Building  Con- 
struction to  students  who  know  nothing  of  Plane  Geometry, 
or  Steam  to  boys  who  have  never  studied  Heat.  Even  in 
classes  more  directly  connected  with  handicraft  correla- 
tion is  essential ;  for  example,  Freehand  Drawing  should  be 
a  compulsory  subject  for  those  receiving  instruction  in 
Painting  and  Decorating,  while  Design  is  essential  for  those 
engaged  in  the  textile  trades.  In  many  of  our  large  in- 
dustrial towns  admirable  courses  of  work  have  been  drawn 
up,  but  in  smaller  centres  the  failure  to  make  such  provi- 
sion renders  apparent  progress  unsound  and  unreal.  But 
the  problem  is  difficult.  The  advantages  of  correlated 
subjects  are  not  understood.  Connected  Courses  make 
a  serious  demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  students,  and 
it  is  often  found  that  any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  follow 
courses  leads  at  once  to  a  diminution  of  attendance. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  is  frequently  hampered  by  the 
apathy  of  students  who  seem  unable  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  ensure  regular  attendance  by  monetary  in- 
ducements, such  as  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  grant 
earned,  but  this  arrangement  is  happily  falling  into  disre- 
pute. The  fees  charged  are  merely  nominal  and  in  some 
cases  fees  have  been  abolished.  The  wisdom  of  this  course 
is  very  doubtful,  for  experience  shows  that  students  who 
have  to  pay  a  fee,  however  small,  appreciate  the  classes 
more  than  those  who  are  admitted  without  payment.  A 
London  Inspector  reports  that  social  evenings  are  frequently 
organised  with  the  same  object.  Far  more  laudable  is 
the  action  of  many  large  firms  who  have  offered  prizes  to 
those  of  their  employes  whose  success  warrants  such  a  re- 
ward. But  those  who  require  undue  pressure  to  induce 
them  to  attend  do  little  good  either  for  themselves  or  for 
the  classes.  They  do  little  or  no  work.  They  attend 
irregularly  and  neglect  their  homework.  Their  presence 
in  the  class  is  a  drag  on  their  industrious  companions,  and 
it  not  frequently  happens  that  the  well-meant  advice  of  their 
teacher  is  received  with  ridicule. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  serious  faults  Evening  Tech- 
nical Classes  are  too  important  a  part  of  our  Educational 
system  to  be  neglected.  But  it  is  most  essential  that  their 
scope  should  be  extended,  that  their  faults  should  be  re- 
medied, and  that  the  general  standard  of  work  should  be 
raised. 

The  chief  factor  in  this  necessary  work  of  improvement 
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is  the  Local  Educational  Committees  to  whom  the  general 
supervision  of  the  educational  work  of  their  district  below 
University  standard  has  been  entrusted  by  the  reeent  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  if  Technical  work  is  to  be  a  success  it  is 
essential  that  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  be  improved. 
One  great  blot  in  our  Educational  system  is  the  very  early 
age  at  which  boys  may  leave  Primary  Schools.  In  America 
all  the  States  compel  boys  to  attend  school  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  in  some  States  the  minimum 
leaving-age  is  eighteen.  In  England  boys  may  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  in  certain  cases  at  twelve.  The  Local  Autho- 
rity cannot  raise  the  limit  of  age  by  regulation,  but  the  wise 
use  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  new  code  wiU  tend  to 
have  this  result.  In  future  grants  will  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  scholars,  and  the  Local  Authority  is 
empowered  to  select  for  the  upper  standards  such  subjects 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  It  will 
be  possible  therefore  in  industrial  districts  to  devote  more 
attention  to  English,  Mathematics,  Elementary  Science, 
and  Drawing.  These  new  regulations  will  probably  lead 
to  an  improvement  in  the  general  work  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  extension  of  the  period  of 
school  life.  But  boys  who  remain  longer  in  school  should 
have  adequate  teaching.  In  many  places,  from  motives 
of  ecomony,  Ex-VII  boys  have  been  taken  with  lower 
standards,  but  the  financial  resources  of  the  Local  Edu- 
cation Committee  should  render  this  unnecessary'  in  the 
future. 

Continuation  Schools  should  be  so  organised  as  to  become 
feeders  for  Evening  Technical  Classes.  To  them  should 
be  transferred  those  badly  prepared  students  for  whom 
special  preparation  has  often  to  be  made.  Preparatory 
courses  introductory  to  technical  work  should  be  arranged 
for  continuation  students,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
such  courses  should  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  entrance 
examination  for  Technical  Classes. 

But  while  much  may  be  expected  from  the  improvement 
of  Primary  Schools  and  the  correlation  of  Continuation 
Classes  a  sound  Secondary  Education  is  the  best  foundation 
for  Technical  Work.  There  is  in  many  places  an  urgent  need 
for  a  good  Secondary  School  not  of  the  old  classical  type 
but  organised  rather  on  the  lines  of  "  Science  Schools  " 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  these  must  be  pro- 
vided more  efficient  training  for  boys  who,  owing  to  their 
superior  opportunities,  may  look  forward  to  becoming 
foremen,  heads  of  departments  or  managers.  The  suppor- 
ters of  Technical  Education  will  therefore  welcome  any 
steps  that  the  Local  Education  Committee  may  take  to 
improve  Secondary  Schools  by  grants  in  aid  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  manual  training,  for  art  or  for  prac- 
tical science  ;  by  the  offer  of  salaries  which  will  attract  the 
best  available  teachers  ;  by  the  provision  of  travelling 
teachers  for  small  country  schools  which  cannot  obtain 
specialists  in  every  subjects  ;  by  additional  payments  to 
enable  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the  valuable  courses 
in  Modem  Languages  which  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  summer  holidays.  There  is  need  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects.  English  subjects 
require  more  attention,  particularly  composition — the  art 
of  expressing  thought  in  writing,  as  well  as  History  and 
Literature,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  for  every  boy 
who  hopes  to  become  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  en- 
gineer. French  and  German  must  be  taught  in  order  that 
our  boys  may  later  on  read  scientific  reports  published  in 


those  languages,  and  the  importance  of  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  and  Physics  as  the  basis  of  later 
Technical  work  needs  no  emphasis.  A  sufficient  number 
of  scholarships  must  be  offered  to  bring  the  advantages  of 
a  sound  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  deserving 
boys,  who  but  for  such  help  would  be  unable  to  obtain  it, 
although  the  number  of  such  scholarships  must  not  be  so 
large  as  to  swamp  the  Secondary  School  with  scholars  from 
the  primary  school.  Scholarships  tenable  in  local  second- 
ary schools  have  been  awarded  for  some  time  in  most  of 
our  towns,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  pay  undue  regard 
to  these  merely  as  steps  in  the  educational  ladder  from  the 
Primary  School  to  the  Universities.  The  academic  aspect 
of  these  scholarships  is  emphasised  by  the  recent  regula- 
tions for  Pupil  Teachers  which  have  led  to  the  award  of 
special  scholarships  in  Secondary  Schools  to  boys  who  in- 
tend to  become  Pupil  Teachers.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  part  played  by  these  scholarships  in  giving  a 
secondary  training  to  the  leading  artisans,  to  the  foremen  and 
even  captains  of  industry  of  the  future.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  too  often  such  scholars  regard  their  training 
in  Secondary  Schools  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  ranks  of 
artisans  and  becoming  clerks,  and  this  tendency  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Schools.  In 
the  North  of  England  the  great  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment afforded  in  the  Iron  Works,  Laboratories,  Factories, 
and  Shipyards  induce  many  such  boys  on  leavmg  Second- 
ary Schools  to  become  apprentices  in  the  fitting  shop,  the 
pattern  shop,  the  bridge  yard,  or  the  drawing  office  ;  these 
are  the  students  who  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
our  Evening  Technical  Classes.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  much  reason  that  Manual  Work  should  be  developed 
in  our  Secondary  Schools  not  only  on  account  of  its  educa- 
tional value  in  strengthening  creative  power  and  origin- 
ality, but  because  it  tends  to  weaken  the  absurd  class  senti- 
ment which  regards  an  artisan  as  socially  inferior  to  the 
worse-paid  clerk.  We  rightly  insist  on  the  importance  of 
the  educational  ladder,  but  we  too  often  forget  that  the 
ladder  must  lead  not  only  to  the  University  and  the  Train- 
ing College,  but  also  to  the  Works  and  the  Ship  Yard. 

The  work  of  Evening  Classes  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  some  provision,  parallel  to  that  made  for  boys  intended 
for  other  walks  of  life,  were  made  in  our  Secondary  Schools 
for  the  special  training  of  senior  boys  who  are  destined  for 
an  industrial  career.  Adequate  provision  is  already  made 
for  boys  wishing  to  take  the  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  or  to  compete  for  University  Scholarships.  In 
some  schools  special  preparation  is  given  to  candidates  for 
Civil  Service  Appointments  and  to  boys  who  hope  to  enter 
commercial  life,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  extend  the  system 
to  suit  the  boys  in  question.  Some  of  the  regular  school 
subjects,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Drawing, 
supplemented  in  the  case  of  would-be  Engineers  by  Ele- 
mentary Applied  Mechanics,  Steam  Machine  Construction, 
and  Geometry  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  and  would 
enable  the  boys  who  had  taken  them  to  begin  Evening  Work 
in  the  Advanced  instead  of  as  at  present  the  Elementary  or 
even  the  Preparatory  stages. 

The  success  of  Evening  Technical  Classes  depends  largely 
upon  the  measure  of  support  accorded  by  the  employers 
of  the  district.  The  rapidly  increasing  interest  shown  by 
those  whose  employes  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
students  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  future.  Active 
support  has  been  given  by  owners  of  works  and  collieries, 
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by  Railway  Companies,  by  Commercial  Houses,  by  Bank 
Managers,  by  local  associations  of  master  tradesmen  par- 
ticularly Painters  and  Plumbers,  and  such  support  has 
taken  various  forms.  Many  business  men  have  given  to 
Local  Committees  most  valuable  advice  as  to  the  special 
subjects  required  for  the  industries  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. As  has  been  already  suggested  some  students 
attend  owing  to  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  which 
make  such  attendance  compulsory.  In  many  cases  the 
daily  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  apprentices  to  attend 
particular  classes,  and  prizes  are  often  offered  by  local  firms 
to  stimulate  the  industry  of  their  employes.  Far  more 
important  is  the  attempt  now  being  made  by  certain  firms 
who  offer  substantial  inducements  to  encourage  their 
apprentices  to  continue  their  studies.  The  North  East 
Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  has  taken 
a  most  important  step  in  this  direction.  This  Institution 
recommends  its  members,  when  engaging  apprentices,  to  give 
preference  to  those  who  bring  the  best  certificates  of  con- 
duct and  character  and  the  highest  school-leaving  characters. 
A  recommendation  of  great  value  suggests  that  during  each 
year  marks  shall  be  awarded  for  good  conduct,  time-keep- 
ing, and  approved  Board  of  Education  Examinations 
passed  during  the  year.  Apprentices  who  obtain  sixty 
marks  receive  for  the  ensuing  year  an  additional  weekly 
wage  of  sixpence,  and  a  proportional  increase  is  given  to 
those  who  gain  higher  marks.  The  apprentices  who  gain 
most  marks  receive  exceptional  chances  of  promotion  to 
higher  positions  in  the  works.  This  recommendation  has 
been  accepted  by  some  of  the  leading  firms,  such  as  Messrs. 
Richardsons,  Westgarth  and  Company  of  Hartlepool  and 
Middlesbrough.  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Company  of  Jarrow 
offer  an  additional  weekly  wage  of  one  shilhng  to  apprentices 
who  pass  the  Board  of  Education  Exammations  in  certain 
elementary  subjects  before  the  end  of  their  third  year  and 
an  addition  of  two  shillings  weekly  to  those  who,  before  the 
end  of  their  fourth  year,  pass  the  advanced  stages.  The 
adoption  of  such  schemes  in  other  works  and  industries 
would  prove  conclusively  to  the  most  casual  apprentice 
the  wisdom  of  attending  Evening  Classes.  In  some  works 
a  special  official,  similar  to  the  American  "  Superintendent 
of  Apprentices,"  is  appointed  to  receive  reports  of  the 
progress  made  by  his  firm's  employes,  and  defaulters  are 
required  to  give  reasons  for  their  failure  to  make  satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  arrangements  described  in  this  para- 
graph have  in  certain  districts  resulted  in  a  close  connec- 
tion between  Evening  Technical  Classes  on  the  one  hand 
and  industrial  and  commercial  organisations  on  the  other, 
and  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  success. 

The  proper  development  of  Evening  Technical  Classes 
depends  upon  other  conditions  than  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate preliminary  education  and  the  support  of  employers. 
In  many  districts  the  work  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  laboratory  accommodation,  particularly  for  en- 
gineering. This  question  should  receive  the  early  attention 
of  Local  Committees.  While  the  object  in  view  is  not  the 
teaching  of  handicraft,  it  is  essential  that  students  should 
have  an  opportiyiity  of  learning  by  practical  work  the 
application  of  principles  which  have  been  explained  in 
lectures.  In  many  centres  the  teaching  is  not  properly 
adapted  to  local  needs,  and  so  much  is  attempted  that 
the  energies  of  the  teachers  are  too  diffused.  The  problem 
of  proper  concentration  and  adaptation  of  work  presses  for 
solution.     This  has  been  rendered  easier  by  the  appointment 


of  Directors  charged  with  the  supervision  within  their  res- 
pective districts  of  all  education  which  is  below  University 
standard.  Upon  these  Directors  will  depend  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  carefully  correlated  courses,  the  lack  of  which 
has  proved,  and  is  still  proving,  so  serious  a  drawback  in 
many  places.  It  is  essential  too  that  discipline  be  main- 
tained, and  that  idle  or  ill-behaved  students  be  required 
to  leave  the  classes  the  value  of  which  their  presence  has 
too  often  seriously  impaired.  It  is  possible  that  the 
number  in  attendance  will  be  diminished  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  courses  instead  of  isolated  subjects  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  discipline — although  experience  has 
shown  that  the  latter  frequently  leads  to  an  increase.  But 
the  work  of  many  elementary  students  is  practically  worth- 
less, and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  increasing 
numbers  are  a  sign  of  growing  interest,  the  criterion  of  the 
classes  is  not  the  number  of  students  but  the  quality  of  the 
work.  The  financial  powers  vested  in  Local  Committees 
render  of  less  importance  Board  of  Education  grants  which 
are  assessed  upon  attendance,  and  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide adequate  teaching  in  Advanced  or  Honours  subjects 
for  small  classes  which  cannot  be  expected  to  earn  enough 
grants  to  pay  tlieir  way.  The  same  cause  makes  it  easy 
to  provide  Short  Summer  Courses  from  which  no  grant  may 
be  expected.  This  new  development  of  Evening  Techni- 
cal Work  is  proving  of  great  value.  In  the  interval  between 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  classes  stop,  and  the  beginning 
of  September  when  they  begin  again,  much  of  the  knowledge 
gained  during  the  session  is  forgotten.  But  if  a  few  classes 
for  revision  are  held  during  the  summer  this  difficulty  is 
obviated.  Such  courses  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  the 
regular  work  of  the  session.  There  are  important  parts 
of  many  subjects  which,  owing  to  pressure  of  time,  cannot 
receive  full  treatment  during  the  winter.  These  might 
with  great  advantage  be  specially  considered  in  a  short 
Summer  Course.  Electrical  Measurements  and  Calcula- 
tions, Calculus  for  Engineers,  Mechanical  Graphics,  Experi- 
mental Steam,  Decorative  Design,  Chemistry  or  Physics, 
specially  appropriate  to  certain  industries,  form  appro- 
priate subjects  of  such  courses.  It  is  obviously  necessary 
to  take  such  subjects  as  land  surveying  and  levelling  in 
the  summer. 

But  while  considerable  extension  of  the  scope  and  utility 
of  our  Evening  Technical  Classes  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  it  is  recognised  that  owing  to  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  work  industrial  apprentices  can  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty make  good  progress  in  higher  technical  subjects  taken 
in  the  evening.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  special  afternoon  classes  in  advanced  sub- 
jects for  apprentices.  In  Middlesbrough,  for  example, 
classes  are  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons  in  Advanced 
and  Honours  Practical  Mathematics,  Steam  and  Applied 
Mechanics.  Permission  to  attend  is  granted  by  the  leading 
local  works  to  those  of  their  employes  who  have  made  good 
progress  in  Elementary  Evening  Classes.  At  Bradford, 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  attendance  of  apprentices 
to  the  painting  and  decorating  trades.  At  Stratford  em- 
ployes of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  who  have 
made  good  progress  in  Evening  Classes  are  allowed  to 
attend  Day  Technical  Classes,  held  in  the  Company's 
Works,  in  tensile  tests  for  metals,  experiments  with  model 
link  motion,  and  setting  valves. on  a  locomotive.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  arrangements  will  be  generally  adopted, 
as    thereby    excellent   opportunities    for    self-improvement 
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are  afforded  to  deserving  students  for  whom  attendance  at 
a  Day  Technical  College  is  impossible.  Even  more  impor- 
tant are  the  arrangements  made  by  some  firms  to  enable 
the  best  of  their  apprentices  to  attend  such  Colleges.  The 
North  East  Coast  Institution  of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 
further  suggests  to  its  members  that  any  apprentice  who, 
owing  to  attendance  at  Evening  Classes,  passes  during  his 
apprenticeship  examinations  of  the  standard  of  a  matricu- 
lation for  graduation  in  Engineering  Science  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  degree  course  of  study  at  a  University 
College  during  the  currency  of  his  pupilage.  In  such  cases 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  give  leave 
of  absence  for  technical  work  for  one  or  more  winter  sessions 
to  employes  who,  for  at  least  two  sessions,  have  attended 
evening  classes  at  the  Company's  Mechanics  Institute,  and 
who  can  pass  an  examination  in  seven  science  subjects 
specially  appropriate  to  engineering.  Such  arrange- 
ments enable  our  Evening  Technical  Classes  to  perform  a 
duty  of  the  highest  value.  They  become  the  means  of 
selection  whereby  a  College  Course  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  thoroughly  deserving  boys,  who  otherwise  would 
have  no  chance  of  taking  a  properly  organised  course  of 
technical  work  in  a  Day  College.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  far  greater  opportunities  thus  afforded  will  be 
utilised  to  the  utmost,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Colleges 
gladly  welcome  well-prepared  students  of  this  t\'pe. 

The  powers  of  finance,  supervision,  and  direction  given  to 
Local  Education  Committees,  the  improvement  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education,  the  growing  interest  shown  by 
great  employers  of  labour,  the  closer  adaptation  of  the 
subjects  taught  to  local  industrial  needs,  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline,  the  connection  between  Evening  Classes, 
Day  Technical  Classes,  and  Technical  Colleges  must  all  lead 
to  a  great  extension  of  this  work.  In  the  past,  in  spite  of 
very  grave  faults,  much  excellent  work  has  been  done.  In 
the  future,  although  classes  held  in  the  evening  of  necessity 
are  conducted  under  serious  limitations,  a  far  greater 
measure  of  success  and  usefulness  will  be  attained. 


Reviews 

History  as  it  Should  be  Written  * 

Young  people  often  complain  that  history,  and  especially 
the  history  of  early  times,  is  intolerably  dull.  We  have 
always  believed  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  history 
but  of  the  teachers  and  writers  of  it.  It  has  remained 
for  Mr.  Fletcher  to  remove  that  reproach  for  ever  by 
this  work.  He  makes  the  story  of  our  early  history  as 
fascinating  as  a  Persian  tale,  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrates  as  clearly  as  could  the  most  dryasdust  of 
historians  how  the  constitution,  government  and  legal 
system,  the  advantages  of  which  we  enjoy  to-day,  grew 
up  naturally  and  inevitably  through  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  those  early  times. 

Many  things  that  are  foolish  and  a  few  that  are  wise 

*  An  Introductory  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     With  maps.     (Murray.     7i.  6d.) 


are  constantly  being  spoken  and  written  about  the 
teaching  of  history.  We  do  not  desire  here  to  enter 
into  the  discussion,  but  we  have  grave  doubts  if  the 
right  way  to  teach  history  is,  as  we  are  so  often  assured  by 
utilitarian  educationists,  to  begin  with  contemporary 
history.  It  would  take  an  exceptional  genius  to  make  a 
class  of  ignorant  children  comprehend  the  present  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Russia,  or  the  present 
condition  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  No,  we 
are  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  declares  that  English 
history  should  be  an  inheritance  of  childhood — "  that  we 
should  feel  History  and  dream  of  it,  rather  than  learn  it 
as  a  lesson." 

Mr.  Fletcher  begins  with  the  old  Stone  age  and  the 
River  drift  men  who  existed  before  the  "  great  ice  age," 
passes  on  to  the  coming  of  the  Celts,  noting  how  "  West- 
ward the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,"  and  so  to  the 
coming  of  the  Romans  and  our  debt  to  them.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  we  are  to-day  children  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  first  showed  us  the  civilising  power 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  that  for  all  good  government 
the  governed  must  pay.  The  Romans,  too,  worked  up 
and  improved  the  natural  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
country,  and  introduced  Christianity.  A  large  space  is 
of  course  allotted  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  and  in  order 
to  explain  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  system  of 
land  tenure,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
mihtary  service,  Mr.  Fletcher  invents  a  village  of  Tubney 
and  a  hundred  of  Rotherey  with  an  imaginary  Squire 
Roger,  and  his  equally  fictitious  tenants.  Studied  in 
this  easy  and  dehghtful  fashion,  we  defy  any  boy  or  girl 
not  to  become  deeply  interested  in  Saxon  England,  and 
in  the  Norman  England  that  was  evolved  from  it. 

We  cannot  follow  the  historian  through  all  the 
mazes  of  the  period  he  covers.  We  are  glad  that  he 
does  not  annihilate  the  personalities  of  kings  but  gives 
them  as  individuals  their  full  value,  and  hits  off  their 
characters  admirably.  Here  is  his  summing  up  of  the 
character  of  Henry  II. :  "  No  one  among  our  rulers 
has  impressed  the  stamp  of  his  own  personality  so  deeply 
upon  EngHsh  history  as  this  typical  Frenchman  ;  a 
less  awful  figure  than  WiUiam  I.,  a  lesser  lawyer  than 
Edward  I.,  a  lesser  warrior  than  Henry  V.,  with 
a  hundred  bad  faults  that  were  patent  to  all  his 
subjects,  he  yet  seems  to  us  the  most  human,  the  most 
intelligible,  the  most  modem  of  our  mediaeval  kings.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  take  away  the  fact  that  he  gave  us  once 
and  for  all  the  Rule  of  Law."  Edward  I.,  another  of  our 
great  mediaeval  kings,  was,  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  in  one 
respect  greater  than  either  William  I.  or  Henry  II.  ;  he 
was  much  more  the  servant  of  his  people,  his  aims 
were  more  national,  his  moral  character  was  loftier.  The 
sketch  of  a  very  different  personality,  that  of  Henry  VI., 
is  equally  happy.  His  patience  and  gentleness  under 
suffering,  his  universal  courtesy,  his  humanity  to  man 
and  beast  in  a  barbarous  age,  his  immense  zeal  for  the 
education  of  the  young — he  founded  the  University  of 
Caen  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half,  Eton  at  eighteen, 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-six — are    commented    on    and    illustrated.     By 
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such  means  the  author  makes  the  important  persons  of 
those  early  times  hve  again  for  us  ;  his  humorous  touches, 
even  his  colloquiahsms  to  which  purists  in  style  will 
doubtless  object,  all  help  to  make  the  story  more  vivid, 
more  clear,  more  alive  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
found  it  before  in  the  pages  of  the  learned  historians  we 
read  in  our  youth,  and  have  been  reading  ever  since. 

A  right  understanding  of  contemporary  history  will 
best  be  gained  through  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  earlier 
history.  The  course  of  our  history  is  remarkable 
throughout  for  its  continuity.  For  we  English  have 
gone  on  much  the  same  plan  through  all  the  ages, 
inventing  little  that  is  actually  new,  but  introducing 
some  change  into  every  institution,  just  as  William  I. 
took  much  from  old  Normandy,  and  much  from  old 
England.  Mr.  Fletcher  traces  our  history  to  the  death  of 
Richard  III.  We  earnestly  hope  he  will  continue  it, 
and  that  teachers  of  history  may  be  induced  to  make 
his  books  the  basis  of  their  lessons. 

Much  careful  study  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
this  book,  although  Mr.  Fletcher  says  that  he  is  no 
scholar  in  the  "  original  document"  sense,  and  has  only 
read  and  reflected  on  the  ordinary  books.  To  treat  a 
big,  comphcated  subject  in  a  manner  simple  enough  to 
attract  the  ignorant  is  no  easy  task.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  successfully  accomplished.  His  work,  too, 
will  appeal  not  only  to  the  young  and  unlearned,  but 
also  to  those  who,  no  longer  in  their  first  youth,  desire  to 
put  clearness  into  their  views  about  early  Enghsh 
History,  become  somewhat  hazy  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Minor  Notices 

Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales.  By  Catherine  L.  Dodd. 
With  a  preface  by  W.  Scott  Coward,  viii  +  206 
pp.,  xii  plain  and  xv  coloured  plates.  (London, 
Edinburgh,  and  New  York  :  Nelson  &  Sons.) 
This  book,  which  is  intended  for  infant  schools  and 
lower  classes,  is  an  interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  Froebel 
and  Herbart.  In  the  first  chapter  an  interesting  and 
all  too  brief  history  of  education  as  it  affects  the  question 
in  hand  is  given.  From  this,  for  instance,  many  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  John  Bunyan  wrote  a 
natural  history  in  rhyme  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
inappropriateness  and  the  unconnectedness  of  matters 
that  form  the  usual  work  of  an  infant  school  are  amusingly 
brought  out.  We  are  told  also  that  while  Froebel  is 
credited  with  having  made  Nature  Study  his  central 
subject,  the  leading  note  in  the  school  instruction  of 
the  Herbartians  is  history  and  literature.  After  dealing 
with  the  essentials  of  instruction  and  pointing  out  that 
the  method  of  the  new  education  is  psychological  and 
in  harmony  with  the  child's  desires,  Miss  Dodd  says, 
"  Let  the  child  see,  handle,  and  draw  objects,  but  leave 
him  alone  to  his  own  sensations  and  observations  as 
much  as  possible."  After  this  a  good  case  is  made  out 
for  the  educational  value  of  fairy  tales,  as  training 
the  imagination — the  young  child  being  considered  as 
occupying  in  his  mental  development  the  "  mythical 
stage  "   which  his  ancestors  passed   through.     Chapter 


iv.  shows  how  Nature  Study  can  be  pursued  as  an 
outcome  of  fairy  tales.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
that,  as  Nature  Study  is  used  successfully  in  this  country 
as  a  central  idea,  fairy  tales  should  follow  rather 
than  precede  it,  and  this  would  be  also  in  keeping  with 
the  history  of  mankind  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made.  Bearing  on  the  question  of  keeping  pets  which 
one  or  two  educationalists  have  condemned,  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  following  words,  "  training  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  education,  and  this  may  be  largely  effected  by  caring 
for  plants  and  animals."  The  term  object-lesson  has 
wisely  been  avoided  and  the  necessity  emphasised  of 
avoiding  general  subjects  such  as  the  trees  and  insects 
and  of  considering  rather  a  single  definite  one,  such  as 
the  oak  or  the  grasshopper.  We  would,  however, 
point  out  to  Miss  Dodd  that  a  spider  is  not  an  insect. 

A  number  of  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  are  worked 
out  for  the  teacher  under  the  five  headings  adopted  by 
Professor  Rein,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  they  should  be  extremely  interesting  to  the 
children.  In  the  chapter  on  Nature  Study,  out-door 
work  is  rightly  considered  to  be  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at, 
while  if  the  teachers  follow  the  ideas  that  run  through 
the  Nature  Studies  suggested  and  avoid  giving  informa- 
tion, much  good  will  be  done.  We  see  reason,  however, 
to  make  a  slight  criticism — why  children  should  be 
taught  to  call  pollen  "  flower  dust  "  instead  of  by  its 
proper  name.  The  book  is  concluded  with  a  considera- 
tion of  art  studies  with  brush,  pencil,  or  chalk  which 
arc  illustrated  by  numerous  plates.  Some  may  perhaps 
object  to  the  amount  of  poetry  included  and  the  number 
of  morals  which  are  pointed,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  the  former  is  well  chosen  and  that  the  latter  may 
not  appear  so  "  dragged  in  "  when  the  lessons  are  given, 
as  they  do  in  the  analyses  of  them.  W.  M.  W. 

Allen  &■  Greenougk's  New  Latin  Grammar.  Edited  by 
J.  B.  Greenough  and  others.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1903.  X  +  490  pp.  5s.) 
This  revised  grammar  should  certainly  rank  among 
the  best  of  Latin  grammars  of  its  class,  but  below  that  of 
Messrs.  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge,  though  that  is,  it  is  true, 
a  rather  larger  book.  Whether,  however,  grammars 
of  this  type  require  multiplying  and  propagating  is 
another  question.  In  the  dark  ages  the  poor  boy  had 
to  learn  by  rote  the  grim  rules  in  Latin  ;  and,  as  a 
survival  of  that  time,  it  is  still  thought  necessary  to 
compress  the  rules  into  the  most  concise  and  laconic 
form  possible,  whether  the  matter  is  simple  or  com- 
plicated. The  method  of  Riemann,  much  the  best 
of  books  on  Latin  syntax,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
However,  one  or  two  suggestions  may  be  made  for 
consideration  when  a  further  revision  is  required. 
The  rules  for  the  temporal  dum  might  be  better  stated, 
the  treatment  of  the  ablative  of  comparison  might  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  Dittmar's  theories,  and  (most 
important  of  all)  the  remarks  on  the  order  of  words 
shoidd  be  thoroughly  reconsidered:  These  were  pre- 
sented in  the  earlier  editions  as  new  doctrines  which 
would  meet  with  general  approval  in  time.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  doctrines  are  dogmatic  on  a  subject 
on  which  little  is  known,  fantastic  and  inconsistent. 
Who,   for    instance,  can    believe    that    this    sentence    is 
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rightly  printed— dixit  venalis  quidem  se  hortos  non 
liabcrc.  It  is  translated  "  he  said  that  he  didn't  have 
any  gardens  for  sale  to  be  sure,"  and  stated  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  se.  It  is  obvious  that  the  emphatic 
word  is  venalis.  Pythius  said  his  gardens  were  not  for 
sale,  but  he  would  be  charmed  if  Canius  would  make 
what  use  he  liked  of  them.  An  elaborate  analysis  is 
given  to  explain  the  order  of  words  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Gallic  War,  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres 
quarum  unam,  &c.  Divisa,  it  is  said,  is  put  prominently 
forward  to  show  that  the  idea  that  Gaul  is  one  is  false, 
and  partes  continues  the  emphasis  begun  in  divisa,  not 
three  parts  as  opposed  to  any  other  number,  but  into  parts 
at  all.  Surely  partes  is  placed  for  clearness  near  to  its 
relative,  and  tres  (certainly  emphatic  in  that  unusual 
position),  close  to  the  analysing  words,  one,  two,  three. 
The  point  Cssar  wishes  to  make  is  that  the  division  of 
Gaul   is  triple. 

The  Log  Series.     (The  Westminster.     Price  4s.  3;^.) 

The  idea  of  this  series  is  an  excellent  one  :  to  provide 
complete  accounts  of  the  commissions  of  ships  in  his 
Majesty's  Navy,  and  thus  enable  each  man  to  have  a 
record  of  his  life  in  the  service.  Such  a  series  should 
be  very  welcome  to  all  men  in  the  Navy,  and  may  do 
much  to  popularise  the  Navy  among  the  growing 
generation.  Each  volume  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  the  daily  life  of  the  British  sailor,  much  of  which  is 
probably  new  to  the  landsman.  As  these  are  written 
by  men  actively  engaged  in  the  employments  they 
describe,  they  may  be  reUed  upon  as  accurate.  They 
present  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  British  man-of- 
war  in  an  attractive  light,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  work  and  wages,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to 
minimise  the  arduous  and  often  dangerous  nature  of 
many  of  the  duties.  Each  volume  is  accompanied  by 
interesting  illustrations  of  persons  and  places,  and  very 
clear  maps  of  the  stations  visited.  Such  books  might 
well  form  a  part  of  a  boy's  library  in  every  school  of 
this  country. 

Globe  Geography  Readers.  Senior.  (Macmillan  &  Co. 
2s.  6d.) 
"  Our  World  Wide  Empire,"  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  Senior  Geography  Reader,  gives  a  readable  and 
accurate  account  of  our  colonies,  accompanied  by 
many  illustrations,  the  coloured  ones  being  specially 
attractive.  As  a  Reader  it  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
but  as  a  book  containing  much  information  and  short 
summaries  suitable  for  committing  to  memory,  it  may 
be  found  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  Geography  lesson. 

A  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.     (Blackie  &  Son.     2S.) 

The  scope  of  this  little  volume  is  somewhat  wider 
than  that  of  "  Our  World  Wide  Empire,"  as  it  devotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  to  a  valuable  account 
of  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  a  subject  that  has  too  often 
been  neglected  in  our  schools.  Such  a  book  as  this 
— or,  at  any  rate,  the  commercial  portion  of  it — coupled 
with  the  commercial  reports  of  our  Consuls  all  over 
the  world  might  well  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the 
highest   standards  of  the  elementary  schools. 


The  Excelsior  History  Reader.  Intermediate,  Senior, 
Advanced.  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  is.  ^d., 
IS.  6d.) 

These  readers  are  clearly  printed  and  contain  good 
and  interesting  illustrations.  They  give  the  chief 
facts  in  English  history  correctly  and  concisely,  and 
when  these  things  have  been  said,  little  else  remains 
to  justify  their  publication.  From  the  educational 
point  of  view  these  readers,  and  a  host  of  others  hardly 
distinguishable  from  them,  except  by  the  different 
names  of  the  publishers,  are  of  practically  no  value, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  this  method  of 
learning  history  will  be  banished  from  our  schools. 
Let  the  reading-book  be  something  worth  reading  from 
the  great  masters  of  our  language,  so  that  the  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools  may  early  become 
acquainted  with  really  good  literature — suited  to  their 
understanding,  of  course — and  let  history  be  taught 
in  its  earh^  stages,  orally  by  a  skilful  and  well-equipped 
teacher,  and  later  through  the  works  of  the  historians 
themselves. 

Physical  Deterioration  :    Its  Causes  and  the  Cure.     By  A, 
Watt  Smyth.     (Murray.     6s.) 

This  is  an  important  book  upon  an  important  and, 
at  present,  engrossing  subject.  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  has 
traversed,  we  think,  almost  the  entire  ground  ;  we  say 
"  almost  "  because  we  find  no  mention  of  the  havoc  now 
being  wrought  by  juvenile  smoking,  the  eradication  of 
which  practice  is  quite  as  important  as  some  of  the  reforms 
she  urges.  Apart  from  this  omission  we  think  she  has 
produced  a  work  of  unexceptionable  quality. 

The  difficulty  of  answering  the  question,  "  Is  there  evi- 
dence of  deterioration  ?  "  is  fairly  brought  before  us  ;  but 
the  present  work  is  mainly  constructive  and  suggestive. 
The  point  which  the  authoress  stresses  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  is  indicated  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  root 
of  the  national  unfitness  is  in  the  health  of  the  mothers 
during  pregnancy,  and  the  feeding  of  infants  during  their 
earliest  years.  Until  women  lead  healthier  lives  during 
pregnancy,  and  until  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  clean 
milk  for  infants  that  cannot  be  suckled,  as  well  as  for  small 
children  after  weaning,  they  will  grow  into  puny,  sickly, 
rickety  human  beings  who  will  never  recover  their  false 
start  in  life."  Some  readers  will  learn  with  alarm  that 
"  poison  lurks  concealed  in  the  fair  jugs  and  vessels  of  our 
innocent  white-tiled  shops."  For  schoolmasters  the  special 
interest  of  the  volume  will  lie  in  the  chapters  dealing  with 
"Compulsory  Education,"  "Physically  Defective  School 
Children,"  "Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children," 
"Physical  Culture  in  Elementary  Schools,"  and  "The 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects."  The  subject  of  Re- 
creation Schools,  such  as  the  one  organised  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  is  also  ably  dealt  with,  and  the  writer 
makes  a  number  of  remarks,  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau, 
relative  to  rural  education.  Some  would  question  the 
statement  that  "  the  aim  of  compulsory  education  is  to  fit 
the  boy  for  the  calling  he  is  to  follow  as  a  man,"  and  others, 
who  know  rural  districts,  would  prefer  to  encourage,  rather 
than  to  under-value,  the  use  of  books  in  those  districts,  as 
counteracting  the  dulness  of  country  hfe  of  which  the  author 
makes  mention.  But,  as  already  said,  the  book  covers  the 
wide  subject  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  F.  H.  H. 
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Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  J.  M.  Taylor,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
(Ginn  &  Co.  35.  6d.) 
A  useful  little  treatise  of  150  pages,  dealing  with  the 
Addition  theorems,  Properties  of  Triangles  and  Complex 
Number.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and  the  explanations 
are  well  given.  The  logarithmic  work  seems  that  of  a 
practical  calculator.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author 
finds  no  use  for  "  big  L  "  and  puts  down  the  actual  loga- 
rithms of  the  trigonometrical  ratios.  We  wish  he  would  go 
a  step  further  and  write  1.99087  instead  of  9.99087-10, 
though  we  own  to  having  taken  that  simple  step  with 
caution.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  reject  the  super- 
fluous 10  when  they  extract  the  logarithm  from  the  tables. 

Experimental  and  Theoretical  Course  of  Geometry.  By  A. 
T.  Warren,  M.A.  Second  edition.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
The  experimental  course  extends  to  half  the  book  and 
resembles  Eggar's  Practical  Exercises.  It  is  useful  and 
suggestive.  The  nature  of  a  Locus  is  well  explained. 
Areas,  especially  that  of  the  Circle,  are  well  treated.  There 
is  a  brief  chapter  on  Solids,  which  a  good  teacher  could 
easily  amplify,  useful  now  that  the  Universities  wisely 
include  the  form  of  the  simpler  solids  in  their  elementary 
courses.  The  construction  of  models  from  "nets  "  such 
as  those  given  helps  the  student  to  grasp  space  relationships, 
but  it  has  the  further  use  of  giving  a  value  in  the  young 
pupil's  mind  to  Practical  Geometry,  since  it  shows  how 
careful  work  with  ruler  and  compasses  helps  in  "  making 
things."  The  issue  of  a  second  edition  has  enabled  the 
author  to  take  note  of  all  the  most  recent  changes  of 
Syllabus.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  numbering 
of  the  articles  or  of  the  examples. 

Practical  Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster 
and  F.  W.  Dobbs.  (Macmillan.  2S.  6d.) 
A  collection  of  practical  examples  with  answers  likely  to 
be  very  useful  to  those  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
experimental  and  practical  work  now  rightly  regarded  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  strict  course  of  deduction. 
It  devotes  eighty  quarto  pages  to  practical  work  on  ^the 
subject  matter  of  Euclid's  Book  I.,  and  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
about  ten  or  twelve  examples  on  a  page.  Some  pages  of 
geometrical  patterns  are  given. 

Constructive  Geometry  (First  Year).  By  J.  G.  Kerr. 
(Blackie  &  Son.  is.  6d.) 
An  experimental  course  covering  most  of  the  ground  of 
Euclid's  first  three  books.  Though  the  author's  main  object 
is  to  lead  to  the  inference  pf  general  theorems  from  the 
examination  of  sets  of  carefully  drawn  figures  yet  the  learner 
is  encouraged  to  obtain  fresh  results  by  deductive  reasoning. 
We  are  in  agreement  with  him  on  this  point.  We  approve 
of  the  new  departure  in  geometrical  teaching  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  habitual  practice  of  deduction  ; 
and  found  fault  with  the  old  methods  not  because  it  was 
too  deductive  but  because  it  was  too  often  based  rather  on 
memory  than  on  deduction.  The  book  seems  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Graphs   and  Imaginaries.     By   J.   G.   Hamilton,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Kettle,  B.A.     (Arnold.) 
This  little  book  is  accurately  described  by  its  sub-title 
as  "  An  easy  way  of    finding  graphically  imaginary  roots 


of    quadratic    equations    and    imaginary    points    of     inter 
sections  of  various  curves." 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  in  January-  1903,  will  naturally  be  reminded 
by  this  of  Prof.  Lodge's  paper  "  On  the  representation  of 
Imaginary  Points  by  real  points  on  a  Plane."  The  book 
has,  however,  little  in  common  with  the  paper  and  is  quite 
elementary  in  character.  While  scarcely  dealing  with 
ordinary'  school  work,  and  therefore  having  an  agreeable 
freshness  of  matter  and  treatment,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book 
to  put  into  the  hand  of  any  student  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  routine  class-work,  and  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge 
his  field  of  view  and  give  him  new  ideas.  As  a  sample  of 
treatment  we  select  Chapter  II.  Starting  from  what  may 
be  called  "  Carlyle's  construction  "  for  finding  the  roots  when 
real  of  the  quadratic  x-  —  px  +  mn  =  0  by  the  intersections 
of  y  =  0  with  the  circle  x (^x  —  p)  +  {y  -  m){y  -  n)  =  a  the 
writers  point  out  that  when  this  circle  fails  to  cut  and  the 

roots  are  imaginary  {- ±ia\  these  imaginary  roots  maybe 

determined  graphically  by  means  of  the  abscissae  (-  ±  a) 
of  the  intersection  of  y  =  0  with  the  easily  constructed  circle 

(.  -  y  .  {y  H-  ry  =  C^^) 
when  r  is  the  radius  of  Carlyle's  circle. 

Geometrical  Theorems  Practically  Demonst>ated  by  means 
of  Dissected  Models.  By  Thorold  Gosset.  (G.  Philip 
&  Son.  4s.) 
A  set  of  flat  models  packed  in  a  box  (about  10  in.  x  8  in.) 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Euclid's  I.  36,  I.  38,  I.  41,1.  43, 
I.  47,  II.  14.  These  seem  well  executed  and  useful  for  their 
purpose — to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  deductive 
course.  They  are  sufficient  in  number  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a  teacher  to  get  on  to  deduction 
as  soon  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  sufficiently  prepared 
for  it.  We  like  the  model  for  II.  14,  the  best.  We  do  not 
think  the  dissections  for  I.  43  and  I.  47  as  well  planned 
as  they  might  be.  We  prefer  the  congruent  parts  of  the 
dissected  figure  to  be  such  that  only  a  notion  of  trans- 
lation is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  their  new  position.  In 
I.  43  we  should  dissect  by  lines  parallel  to  a  diagonal.  In 
I.  47  we  should  either  make  our  dissection  illustrate  the 
equalities  given  on  page  281  of  the  June  number  of  School 
or  use  Perigal's  dissection.  Mr.  Perigal  had  published 
card  models  of  his  method.  We  do  not  know  if  they  can 
still  be  obtained.  E.  M.  L. 

French    Composition    by    Imitation.     By    Hubert    Brown, 
B.A.      vii.    +    151   pp.      (London:      Blackie     &    Son. 

25.) 

The  author  informs  the  reader  that  his  experience  as  a 
teacher  has  led  him  to  the  firm  belief  that  instead  of  allowing 
pupils  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  piece  of  composition  to 
another,  it  is  better  to  drive  home  what  has  been  learnt  by 
constant  repetition.  Holding  this  view  he  has  compiled 
the  present  work  and,  briefly,  his  method  is  to  cause  his 
pupils  to  translate  from  three  different  English  versions 
of  the  same  incident,  one  version  after  another,  until  the 
pupils  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  this  incident  in  French 
with  some  mastery  and  freedom.  The  book  also  contains 
exercises  in  syntax  and  in  free  composition. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

September  23,  1904. 

Education,  to  our  deep  regret,  seems  once  more 
in  danger  of  becoming  seriously  embroiled  with 
the  worst  forms  of  political  acrimony.  The  situa- 
tion in  Wales  is  rapidly  developing  to  a  crisis  at 
which  public  opinion  will  once  more  be  compelled 
to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  misconceived  as  an 
educational  subject.  Education  is  always  the  step- 
child of  British  public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  almost  invariably 
neglected  till  it  forces  itself  on  public  notice  in 
connection  with  some  other  subject  of  greater 
popularity  and  of  a  more  attractive  character. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  campaign  is  an  instance  in 
point.  It  brings  education  into  notoriety  through 
a  channel  in  which  the  principles  of  education, 
as  laid  down  by  recent  legislation,  are  reduced  to 
impotence,  and  which  removes  the  principality 
of  Wales  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.     True  friends 


of  education  in  the  country  had  hoped  that  the 
time  of  quiet  and  leisure,  so  desirable  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause,  would  now  arrive.  Unfor- 
tunately, agitation  is  likely  to  be  revived  in  a 
particularly  noisy  form.  As  the  Times  newspaper 
remarks  in  the  fourth  of  its  long  articles  on  the 
Welsh  revolt  :  "  The  Lloyd-George-Stead  scheme 
contemplates  the  drying  up  of  all  available  sources 
of  income,  a  stoppage  of  all  supplies,  accompanied 
by  a  stoppage  of  all  expenditure  by  the  council, 
effected  by  a  wholesale  notice  of  dismissal  to  the 
teachers."  We  hope  that  Mr.  Morant  will  be 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  this  situation  with 
the  vigour  which  it  invites,  but  we  very  much 
deplore  the  diversion  of  his  energies  to  this  use 
at  a  time  when  he  and  his  staff  should  rather  be 
employed  in  assisting  the  teachers  of  the  country, 
and  other  authorities  concerned,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  a  sound  administrative 
spirit. 

The  publication  of  the  Regulations  for  Evening 
Schools,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  has  followed 
very  closely  on  the  issue  of  the  Regulations  for 
Elementary    and     Secondary     Schools.      They     are 
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marked  by  the  same  grasp  of  modem  educational 
requirements  as  characterises  the  two  previous 
publications.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  introductory 
Memorandum  by  Mr.  Morant  in  which  are  very 
clearly  enunciated  the  principles  that  should  govern 
the  organisation  of  evening  classes  in  science,  art,  and 
technology.  The  contrast  between  these  Regulations 
and  those  found  in  the  Science  and  Art  Directory,  only 
a  few  years  since,  is  very  striking.  Managers  are  no 
longer  bound  to  conform  the  instruction  they  supply 
in  any  subject  to  a  fixed  syllabus.  The  utmost 
"  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity,"  are  encouraged. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Memorandum  very 
clearly  states,  that  "  So  diverse  are  the  conditions 
under  which  evening  schools  have  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  education,  that  no  single  definite  scheme 
of  organisation  or  course  of  study  can  be  prescribed 
as  applicable  to  all  localities."  The  syllabuses  in 
different  branches  of  science  are  still  published, 
but  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  compose  their  course  of 
instruction  by  taking  parts  only  of  such  syllabuses, 
with  a  view  of  adapting  the  teaching  to  local  and 
trade  requirements.  The  Memorandum  distinctly 
states,  •"  Each  such  course,  however,  should  be 
devised  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  class,  and  it  should  be  made  of  subjects  or 
parts  of  subjects  sufficiently  cognate  in  syllabus  or 
mode  of  treatment  to  justify  the  Board  in  regarding 
the  combination  as  a  single  educational  unit." 
For  many  years,  the  City  Guilds  Institute,  with  a 
view  to  industrial  needs,  has  prescribed  such 
courses  of  instruction,  and  the  new  Regulations 
will  now  enable  schools  to  obtain  grants  on  teaching 
of  a  distinctly  technological  character.  The  practi- 
cal abolition  of  payment  of  grants  on  examination 
results,  and  the  substitution  therefore  of  payments 
on  attendances  at  approved  courses  has  facilitated 
this  very  important  change  in  the  distribution  of 
State  aid  to  evening  schools. 

Inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  what  has  become 
of  the  "  Rosebery  Scheme,"  published  last  year 
in  the  Times,  for  the  establishment  in  London  of  an 
Imperial  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
shall  extend  and  concentrate  the  work  of  some  of 
our  London  colleges.  It  is  understood  that  Lord 
Rosebery  and  those  who  have  pr<5hiised  him  large 
contributions  towards  the  foundation  of  such  an 
institution  no  longer  look  to  Charlottenberg  for  the 
model  of  what  London  requires.  The  co-ordination 
and  extension  of  existing  facilities  for  advanced 
technical    instruction    is    generally    recognised    as 


London's  great  need.  We  have^already  referred 
in  these  columns  to  the  important  Departmental 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  Lord  London- 
derry in  the  early  part  of  this  j^ear.  We  must 
patiently  await  the  Report  of  this  Committee, 
which  has  already  held  several  meetings,  for  the 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  bringing 
together  of  such  institutions  as  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  the  Central  Technical  College,  and  pos- 
sibly other  schools,  affecting  various  vested  interests, 
cannot  be  hurriedly  arranged  ;  and  unless  these 
schools  consent  to  act  together,  for  the  common 
good,  no  comprehensive  scheme  can  be  formed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  very  large  sums  of  money 
are  required  for  the  appointment  of  an  adequate 
staff  of  professors  in  the  different  specialised  branches 
of  applied  science.  The  Report  of  the  Moseley 
Commission  shows  what  is  being  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  now  sitting  may  be  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  show  how  the  higher  teaching 
may  be  best  co-ordinated,  and  approximately  what 
sum  of  money  is  required  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Imperial  Technical  Institute  complete  in  all 
departments. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  drafted  a  Bill  to 
amend  tire  Education  Acts,  1870-1903,  with  respect 
to  school  attendance,  and  to  secure  further  attend- 
ance under  certain  conditions  at  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools.  This  Bill,  which  may  be  cited  as 
"  The  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act,  1904," 
has  been  introduced  iirto  the  House  of  Lords. 
Its  object  is  to  fix  thirteen  years  as  the  minimum 
age  for  total  exemption  from  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school ;  to  make  total  exemption 
in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  reached 
the  required  standard  conditional  on  such  pupils 
attending  some  recognised  evening  continuation 
school  or  class  till  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  reach  the  required  standard  ;  to  make  partial 
exemption  conditional  on  somewhat  similar  obliga- 
tions ;  to  provide  for  the  attendance  at  a  continua- 
tion school  for  at  least  three  evenings  a  week  from 
October  to  March  inclusive  of  all  boys  employed 
in  the  fields  and  exempt  at  the  minimum  age  of 
twelve,  with  a  compulsory  forfeiture  of  such  exemp- 
tion if  they  fail  to  attend  the  evening  school.  The 
Bill  further  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  continua- 
tion school  certificate,  and  lays  down  methods  of 
instruction  and  examination  for  such  classes. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  an  amendment  of 
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the  Act  in  this  direction  is  to  be  desired,  though 
the  Bishop  raises  a  further  big  and  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  on  public  grounds  we  should  prefer 
to  have  postponed  till  the  existing  Acts  have  been 
given  a  longer  trial.  We  took  up  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  the  article  in  our  last  number  on  the 
regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  the  School 
Guardian  during  September.  We  appreciate  the 
views  of  those  critics  who  hold  that  the  Board 
lacks  either  the  power  or  the  courage  to  deal  with 
training  colleges  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
efficient,  and  who  urge  that  the  colleges  should 
either  be  set  free  or  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  control  them  properly  and  to  enable  the  State 
which  finances  them  to  express  its  authority  through 
another  medium  than  that  of  examinations.  But 
while  admitting  the  force  of  these  views,  we  are 
not  convinced  of  their  urgency.  The  feeling  of 
the  country,  we  believe,  is  in  favour  of  letting  the 
conflict  of  interests  work  itself  out  for  a  while, 
in  the  hope  that  the  present  system  of  administration 
despite  its  imperfections,  may  succeed  in  imparting 
a  sufficient  degree  of  educational  stability  to  the 
country  to  enable  further  changes  to  be  made 
with  less  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  children 
than  has  marked  the  history  of  educational  legis- 
lation during  the  last  few  years. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  newly  constituted  University  of  Leeds  is  fixed 
to  take  place  in  the  Victoi-ia  Hall  on  October  6, 
and  an  interesting  programme  has  been  arranged 
for  the  occasion.  Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred 
on  a  number  of  distinguished  persons,  among  whom 
we  note  the  names  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish, 
Mr.  William  Bousfield,  and  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell, 
for  the  distinction  of  LL.D.,  and  those  of  Sir 
Lowthian  Bell,  whose  interesting  reminiscences 
were  published  in  a  recent  number  of  School, 
Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  Professor  MiaU,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  for  the  Doctor  of  Science  degree. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  principle  Sir 
Albert  RoUit  is  bracketed  with  the  Poet  Laureate, 
the  Principal  of  the  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  doctorate  of  letters, 
but  the  Leeds  authorities  are  responsible  for  this 
collocation.  Far  more  readily  to  be  understood 
and  approved  is  the  conferment  of  honorary  degrees 
on  a  number  of  eminent  representatives  of  the 
musical  art,  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  Festival, 


which  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  views  of  provincial 
imiversities,  or  rather  of  creating  a  university 
spirit  in  provincial  cities,  and  we  can  but  repeat 
on  this  occasion  our  best  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  Leeds  University  in  its  new  career. 

A  MEETING  of  the  "  League  of  the  Empire " 
was  summoned  for  Saturday,  September  24,  at 
three  o'clock,  in  order  to  discuss  the  lines  of  improve- 
ment for  the  work  of  the  League  in  public  schools. 
Interesting  suggestions  were  made  for  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  Society  in  promoting  inter- 
communication between  the  schools  of  the  Empire. 
The  committee  of  the  League  are  prepared  to 
arrange  for  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  secondary 
schools— on  subjects  connected  with  the  history, 
national  features,  flora,  and  fauna,  industries, 
population  and  social  conditions  of  the  various 
countries.  The  list  of  permanent  lecturers  includes 
the  names  of  many  well-known  authorities  on 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  prepared  to  deal, 
and  the  committee  of  the  League  expect  to  be  able 
to  secure  from  time  to  time  the  co-operation  of 
occasional  expert  lecturers  in  addition  to  the  per- 
manent staff.  Such  contributors  to  the  work 
would  be  in  many  cases  visitors  from  the  Colonies 
and  India,  and  the  relations  which  have  already 
been  established  between  the  League  and  the 
educational  authorities  throughout  the  Empire 
make  it  easy  to  ascertain  when  and  where  such 
educational  aid  is  available,  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  who  are  willing  and  qualified  to  supply 
it.  With  this  comprehensive  and  useful  scheme 
in  prospect,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  various 
associations  of  masters  are  now  in  course  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  facilities,  and  that  orders  have 
already  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  pubUc 
schools. 

On  page  156  will  be  found  our  award  of  the  prizes 
offered  in  August  to  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  for 
a  composition  on  the  subject  of  rational  holiday- 
making.  The  essay  which  won  the  first  prize  is 
pubHshed  in  full,  and  we  congratulate  J.  R.  Dash- 
wood  on  his  success.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
fear  that  the  modern  boy  and  girl  lacks  originahty 
and  spontaneity  in  this  respect.  There  is  too  much 
apeing  of  the  sports  and  recreations  of  adults,  and 
too  little  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  of  independent  tastes  and  procUvities 
to  be  cultivated  out  of  school  hours. 
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The  Need  for  System  in  Ele- 
mentary Rural  Education  * 

By  A.  D.  Hall 

Director  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station 

For  some  years  now  there  has  been  a  widespread 
effort  to  introduce  into  our  rural  elementary  schools 
some  form  of  instruction  which  should  be  based  on 
things  rather  than  on  books,  and  which  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  activities  of  country  life.  In  a 
town  it  may  be  diificult  to  bring  the  actual  into  the 
schoolroom,  so  artificial  and  complex  is  the  course 
of  existence ;  but  the  country  school  is  close  to 
the  varied  life  of  field  and  garden,  just  the  intimately 
known  material  on  which  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  child  can  be  exercised.  And  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  draw  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  child  than  that  of  the  town  child  ;  the 
latter  probably  becomes  a  clerk  or  an  artisan 
doing  routine  work  in  a  factory,  he  is  part  of  a  great 
organisation,  and  has  only  to  carry  out  some  small 
detail  with  care  and  despatch.  But  the  country 
child  will  need  to  be  an  individual,  and  will  often  be 
called  upon  to  use  his  judgment ;  you  cannot  take 
care  of  stock  or  even  grow  cabbages  purely  by  rote  ; 
you  must  watch,  and  think,  and  adapt  your  plans 
to  the  ever  changing  circumstances  of  the  living 
organism  and  its  environment. 

The  prime  condition  in  the  form  of  instruction 
wanted  is  that  it  must  be  based  upon  experiment  ; 
we  are  looking  for  something  which  will  not  only 
make  the  child's  mind  active  but  will  also  to  some 
extent  enable  it  to  take  the  initiative,  leaving  the 
teacher  to  the  task  of  guiding  and  inspiring  the 
course  of  the  work,  so  that  the  results  grow  out 
of  the  thing  itself  and  not  out  of  the  teacher's 
authority.  Again,  the  work  ought  to  deal  with 
matters  within  the  range  of  experience  of  country 
children,  which  will  bear  on  what  may  be  their 
business  in  after  life  ;  it  must  be  concerned  with  the 
garden  and  the  farm  in  fact.  Not  only  does  the 
child  thus  start  in  school  with  a  body  of  informa- 
tion to  work  upon,  but  both  child  and  parent  will 
get  thus  to  realise  one  important  thing— that  school 
has  something  to  do  with  life  and  is  not  wholly 
a  useless  convention. 

Of  course  this  point  of  view  must  not  be  pressed 

'  An  afternoon  discourse  in  Section  L  at  the  Cambridge  meeting 
of  the  British  Association. 


too  far  ;  there  are  many  worthy  people  who  want 
to  teach  agriculture  and  other  useful  subjects  in 
the  elementary  school,  whereas  the  function  of  the 
school  is  to  develop  the  child's  intelligence,  for  which 
in  any  case  there  is  not  much  time.  Again,  I  can 
conceive  of  few  conditions  less  suitable  for  teaching 
agriculture  than  those  prevailing  in  the  village  school, 
and  the  idea  of  keeping  the  boy  away  from  farming 
(remember  that  the  farmer  is  all  the  time  asking  for 
the  boy  while  he  is  still  teachable),  in  order  that  he 
may  be  taught  that  art  in  school,  is  farcical.  I  have 
even  heard  it  suggested  that  if  we  can  interest 
children  in  birds  and  flowers  and  insects  we  shall 
help  to  keep  them  out  of  the  towns  !     So  also 

"Was  parmaceti  the  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth 
for  an  inward  bruize." 

As  teachers,  then,  we  may  perhaps  leave  these  ques- 
tions of  policy  to  settle  themselves,  we  are  primarily 
concerned  only  with  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  particular 
subject  of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  less  moment 
than  the  method,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  teaching 
will  depend  upon  its  being  properly  based  upon 
experiment.  Our  object  is  to  teach  observation, 
and  reasoning  from  observation,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  constantly  asking  himself  if  his  instruction 
satisfies  these  conditions.  It  is  certain  that  the  only 
way  is  by  experiment.  What  share  in  the  experi- 
ments should  be  taken  by  the  pupils  is  a  matter 
of  expediency  which  must  differ  with  the  conditions 
of  each  school.  Many  little  things  can  be  done 
by  each  child,  but  more  often  the  co-operative 
experiment  in  which  teacher  and  pupil  each  take 
a  part  is  more  feasible  and  can  be  made  just  as 
useful,  provided  that  the  observation  and  recording  ' 
are  really  left  to  the  children.  The  point,  however,  is 
that  the  experiment  shall  be  done,  and  not  described 
upon  the  blackboard ;  and  it  is  just  on  this  matter 
that  the  current  generation  of  teachers  are  not  always 
honest;  experiments  are  shirked,  the  teacher  dictates, 
and  the  pupils  take  down  notes  of  what  ought  to 
happen,  until  the  whole  subject  becomes  false. 

The  experiment  is  required,  first  of  all,  to  teach 
observation,  which  is  not  to  be  done  by  merely 
telling  the  child  to  look  ;  the  teacher  must  supply 
the  clue,  not  by  telling  what  is  to  be  expected, 
but  by  making  plain  the  object  with  which  the 
experiment  is  performed.  Seeing  is  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  the  eyes,  and  we  can  teach  people  to 
see  by  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  causes  of 
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things.  Again,  the  proper  kind  of  experiment 
should  demand  the  more  systematic  observation 
that  comes  from  measurements  and  record.  There 
is  nothing  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  measurement. 
I  have  known  a  kitten  weighed  at  regular  intervals 
and  its  rate  of  growth  duly  plotted  on  squared  paper. 
Again,  experiments  upon  living  organisms,  duly 
combined  with  measurements,  can  be  made  to 
suppty  that  element  of  development  which  the 
subject  ought  to  possess.  We  don't  want  a  detached 
series  of  lessons  ;  one  ought  to  grow  out  of  the  other, 
and  things  learnt  in  previous  lessons  should  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  later 
work.  We  want,  in  fact,  a  subject  and  not  scraps. 
Incidentally  the  work  should  draw  in  other  school 
subjects ;  exercises  in  description,  both  verbal  and 
written,  are  obvious,  but  I  should  like  to  insist 
on  their  importance.  Instead  of  "  compositions  " 
written  about  nothing  in  particular,  set  the  pupils 
to  describe  an  experiment  concisely  and  in  order, 
so  that  the  main  object  is  brought  out  in  its  proper 
perspective,  that  the  thought  is  marshalled,  and 
that  the  words  used  are  understood.  This  is  the 
kind  of  composition — the  ability  to  tell  a  straight 
tale  in  a  straightforward  way — that  is  so  valuable, 
because  so  rare,  in  after  life.  Drawing  exercises 
must  obviously  form  part  of  the  lessons ;  sketches 
of  sorts,  however  diagrammatic,  must  be  used  to 
record  the  things  seen,  but  the  aim  ought  to  be 
clearness  and  quickness,  leaving  esthetics  for 
another  occasion.  Again,  in  connection  with  the 
measurements,  opportunities  will  occur  for  a  little 
practical  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic  which  comes 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  progress  of  other  work 
has  a  new  interest. 

I  have  said  so  far  nothing  about  the  choice  of 
a  subject ;  it  is  almost  limitless  ;  the  teacher  can 
range  where  he  likes  among  his  hobbies,  provided 
he  keeps  in  mind  the  cardinal  principles  of  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  We  want 
the  work  to  deal  with  living  things,  and  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  nothing  lends  itself  better  to 
school  treatment  than  the  elementary  study  of 
the  life  of  a  plant.  Experiments  are  abundant, 
both  for  the  pupils  and  for  demonstration  to  the 
class  ;  the  material  is  accessible,  and  practical 
illustrations  can  be  drawn  from  matters  within 
the  experience  of  all  country  children  ;  the  lessons 
also  are  progressive  and  develop  naturally  with  the 
seasons.  The  great  thing  is  not  to  be  ambitious  to 
cover  much  ground — the  subject  is  really  enormous, 
and  so  can  be  varied  as  it  comes  round  year  after 


year  ;  in  one  season  only  a  very  small  section  of  a 
written  syllabus  can  be  covered  if  proper  time  is 
taken  over  the  experiments  in  the  way  of  measure- 
ments and  records,  exercises  in  description,  dis- 
cussions of  application  to  practice,  &c.  But  while 
the  Hfe  of  the  plant  proves  a  very  workable  and 
stimulating  subject  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity 
of  developing  any  taste  of  his  own.  As  an  example, 
I  may  instance  a  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  who 
being  interested  in  basket  making  began  to  plant 
a  few  osiers  in  a  spare  corner  of  land  near  the  school. 
His  interest  grew,  he  planted  more  kinds  of  osier 
and  began  to  use  them  for  his  teaching.  The  children 
learnt  to  discriminate  between  the  various  kinds  by 
their  leaf  shape,  their  bark,  their  habit  of  flowering  ; 
they  made  regular  measurements  and  compared 
the  rates  of  growth  of  the  different  species  ;  wiUows 
were  propagated  from  seed  and  from  cuttings,  and 
the  development  of  a  plant  thus  studied ;  the 
insect  pests  appearing  on  the  willow  were  collected 
and  their  life  histories  followed  up  ;  in  various  ways 
this  one  plant,  not  particularly  promising  at  first 
sight,  formed  an  introduction  to  the  whole  complex 
world  of  living  creatures. 

Now  I  am  not  advising  any  teacher  to  go  and 
plant  willows,  only  pointing  out  that  if  you  get 
hold  of  the  right  method  you  can  find  a  subject 
everywhere  and  anywhere. 

The  method  is  everything,  and  it  is  method  that 
the  present-day  teacher  finds  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  acquiring.  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Training  Colleges,  the  very  raw 
state  of  the  material  which  comes  up  to  them, 
the  prime  necessity  of  attending  to  the  general 
education  of  their  pupils,  the  pressure  upon  them 
from  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  to  introduce  new 
subjects,  the  awful  extra  pressure  that  comes  from 
the  desire  of  the  students  to  pick  up  a  degree  by 
the  way.  But  it  is  at  the  Training  Colleges  the 
future  teacher  will  have  to  learn  what  scientific 
method  is,  and  how  he  must  set  to  work  by  the  path  of 
experiment ;  unfortunately  it  is  just  the  Training 
Colleges  which  have  least  learnt  this  lesson,  and 
regard  their  function  as  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion instead  of  enlightenment.  A  subject  of  the 
kind  I  am  advocating  has  been  taken  up  by  some 
of  the  Training  Colleges ;  but  it  has  been  treated  on 
the  lines  of  an  encyclopaedia  and  the  classes  have 
naturally  broken  down  ;  rural  science  at  once 
touches  upon  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  geology, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  arts  and  sciences,  so  that  to 
"  get  it  up  "  is  somewhat  a  hopeless  task  even  for 
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such  experts  in  that  art  as  elementary  teachers  have 
often  been  made.  But  to  practise  steadily  at  the 
method,  doing  experiments,  making  measurements, 
and  keeping  records,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Train- 
ing College  and  would  not  trench  too  much  on  the 
time-table.  Once  the  teacher  has  acquired  the 
right  way  of  looking  at  things  he  may  be  trusted 
to  find  a  subject  for  himself  and  learn  all  about  it 
on  his  own  account.  Serious  as  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  any  addition  to  the  congested 
Training  College  programme,  I  cannot  conceive 
they  are  fulfilling  their  function  at  all  unless  they 
teach  their  students  how  to  experiment.  The  time 
now  given  to  getting  up  little  books  about  Herbart 
and  Froebel  and  other  educational  cloud-spinners 
might  well  be  diverted  into  practising  what  the 
paedagogues  were  dimly  feeling  after — education 
from  the  thing  and  not  from  words,  experiment  as  a 
means  of  observation  and  research.  However,  it 
is  not  much  good  talking  about  the  Training  Colleges  ; 
between  the  demands  of  numerous  inspectors  on 
one  hand  and  their  students  on  the  other  they  have 
little  chance  of  educating  their  men,  who  would 
probably  be  much  better  turned  over  to  some  univer- 
sity where  they  would  receive  a  general  and  not  a 
professional,  or  rather  a  faddist,  training. 

I  expect  there  are  many  present  who  are  anxious 
to  tell  me  in  various  ways  how  the  work  I  am 
advocating  is  being  actually  carried  out  ;  how 
large  a  part  "  nature  study  "  forms  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  elementary  school,  and  especially  in  the 
discussion  list  of  every  educational  conference. 
Of  these  facts  I  am  well  aware,  and  it  is  just 
because  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  "  nature  study  " 
at  work  that  I  am  moved  to  speak  at  all.  "  Nature 
study  "  seems  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
study  of  nature  as  "  art  curtains  "  or  art  "  muslins" 
bear  to  art ;  our  elementary  schools  have  blossomed 
into  flowers  and  birds  much  as  drawing-rooms 
have  effloresced  into  china  cats  with  yellow  eyes. 

May  I  spend  a  little  more  time  in  pointing  out 
from  experience  what  "  nature  study "  is,  and 
what  the  study  of  nature  should  not  be  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  little  lessons 
picked  up  here  and  there,  the  interesting  sugar- 
plums of  science  which  as  an  exclusive  diet  result 
in  a  sluggish  appetite.  We  do  not  want  a  lesson 
on  seed  dispersal  followed  by  one  on  tadpoles. 
The  intellectual  dyspepsia  is  apt  to  become  nausea 
if  at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  the  lesson  are 
personified,  if  Miss  Lily  petal  carries  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  that  naughty,  boy  Master  Snail.     Children 


view  their  elders'  proceedings  with  some  disdain, 
but  never  more  so  than  when  the  elder  is  elaborately 
living  down  to  their  supposed  level.  We  must 
have  system ;  because  grammar  is  imperfect  science 
we  don't  want  to  replace  it  by  an  even  more  illogical 
and  disconnected  travesty  of  science. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  keep  away  from  the 
formal  science  of  the  text-book ;  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  produce  botanists  or  chemists  or  agri- 
culturists ;  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  every  part  of  our  subject  which  has 
not  an  intellectual  bearing  must  not  be  cut  out. 
Above  all,  let  us  beware  of  trying  to  make  our 
teaching  complete ;  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
forms  of  teaching  we  must  leave  gaps  for  the  student 
to  fill  up  on  his  own  account. 

I  am  more  than  doubtful  also  of  the  value  of  the 
many  natural  history  reading  books  which  are 
appearing.  Without  doubt  they  are  relished  by 
children,  and  they  do  teach  children  how  to  observe 
and  what  to  look  for.  The  danger  is  that  reading 
takes  the  place  of  seeing ;  the  mind  of  man  is 
naturally  lazy  and  prefers  to  think  it  knows  rather 
than  to  worry  a  thing  out  for  itself.  Since  nature 
became  fashionable  one  meets  quite  a  number  of 
people  with  a  literary  as  distinct  from  a  living 
acquaintance  with  birds  and  beasts  and  country 
things.  Mistakes,  too,  are  made  and  get  perpetuated 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  the  classical 
instance  is  the  mole's  habitation,  a  symmetrical 
but  utterly  false  drawing  of  which  has  for  the  last 
hundred  years  been  handed  on  from  one  book  to 
another,  and  now  adorns  the  walls  of  probably  every 
elementary  school  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  our  subject 
is  liable  is  that  of  becoming  swamped  with  names 
and  classification  ;  the  path  of  systematic  botany,  of 
the  schedule  and  the  key  to  nomenclature,  is  a  very 
tempting  one  :  let  us  remember  how  it  has  ruined 
ladies'  school  botany  for  a  generation  or  two. 
The  danger  is  very  real ;  teachers  are  afraid  of 
omitting  the  technical  term  lest  an  examiner  or  an 
inspector  should  fall  upon  them.  Here  is  a  sentence 
I  extracted  from  the  note-book  of  a  boy  of  thirteen 
in  a  country  school :  "  Amaryllis — fruit  a  bilocular 
loculicidal  capsule — a  diplotegium."  I  had  a 
classical  professor  with  me  at  the  time,  a  man  who 
knows  none  of  'these  things,  and  he  thanked  his 
gods  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Amaryllis  under  happier  auspicies. 

But  just  as  our  lessons  should  not  be  formal  science, 
they  should  not  be  vehicles  for  aesthetics  or  moral- 
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ising.  To  begin  with,  both  are  matters  requiring 
infinite  tact,  and  are  better  left  to  the  implicit  good 
sense  of  the  teacher  rather  than  pressed  upon  him 
as  the  object  of  his  teaching.  It  is  dangerous 
again  to  start  drawing  moral  lessons  from  natural 
history,  it  is  so  easy  to  perceive  that  nature  "  red 
in  tooth  and  claw  "  is  hopelessly  unmoral.  The 
country  schoolmaster,  to  whom  in  many  cases  the 
younger  generation  owes  practically  the  whole  of 
its  working  code  of  ethics,  finds  many  and  better 
opportunities  of  spiritual  teaching  than  can  come 
from  natural  history  lessons. 

In  conclusion,  if  my  remarks  may  seem  to  have 
been  unduly  deprecatory  of  the  excellent  work  that 
is  being  done,  their  object  has  simply  been  criticism 
with  a  view  of  arousing  the  self-criticism  of  the 
teacher.  Without  self-criticism  teaching  must 
become  mechanical.  I  remember  what  my  own 
teaching  gained  by  the  constant  application  of  the 
touchstone  of  certain  remarks  of  Professor  Arm- 
strong's, and  I  want  to  supply  the  teacher  of  "  nature 
study "  with  a  kindred  touchstone — experiment, 
observation,  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

Education  in  Rural  Districts 
and  the  Act  of  1902 

By  Charles  J.  R.  Tipper 

The  Act  of  igo2  has  been  lauded,  and  not  unjustly,  as 
marking  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Whatever  be  a  man's  views  on 
particular  portions  of  the  Act,  and  however  he  may  object 
to  the  disabilities  it  imposes  on  (or  fails  to  remove  from) 
nonconformist  teachers,  if  he  has  within  him  the 
spirit  of  fairness  he  must  admit  that  it  is  a  great  advance 
on  all  previous  steps  in  education  ;  but,  so  far  at  any  rate 
as  rural  districts  are  concerned,  the  praises  are  not  un- 
qualified when  the  difficulties  which  lie  ahead  are  con- 
templated. 

The  intolerable  strain — intensified  and  multiplied — 
has  been  transferred  from  the  managers  to  the  rate- 
payer; and  he  is  not  inclined  to  rejoice,  for  he  has  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  his  present  burden  is  only  an 
indication  of  what  is  to  follow.  Small  blame  to  him 
if  he  grumbles ;  for,  under  present  conditions,  any 
increase  in  the  rates  is  much  more  severely  felt  in 
the  rural  districts  than  in  towns  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  relief  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
having  been  settled  on  former  figures  makes  no  allowance 
for  increasing  rates.  And  when  to  increasing  rates 
are  added  enhanced  cost  of  labour  and  decreasing 
price  of  produce,  it  is  plain  that  the  position  is  sufficiently 
serious. 


There  is  this  additional  point  to  be  considered,  that 
the  rural  inhabitant  is  apt  to  regard  education  as 
primarily  responsible  for  at  least  two  of  these  three 
objectionable  items.  h4  j 

Under  the  present  system  of  grants  the  rural  district 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Did  the  expenses  of 
education  increase  in  proportion  to  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  present  system  would  be  ideal ;  but  the  cost 
per  head  of  education  is  very  much  greater  in  small 
schools,  so  that  in  these  schools  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  falls  on  the  ratepayer. 

Can  one  teacher  manage  an  average  of  thirty  children  ? 
It  is  done  after  a  fashion,  but  it  is  juggling  rather  than 
education.  Yet  what  does  this  mean  financially  ? 
Monitors  are  gone,  and  we  cannot  weep  over  their 
departure  except  from  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  pupil- 
teachers  in  such  schools  are  a  practical  impossibility 
under  the  new  regulations,  and  yet  these  children  have 
as  much  right  to  a  good  education  as  those  in  larger 
schools.  Now  two  teachers  cannot  be  got  for  less  than 
/^I20  and  they  will  probably  soon  cost  more — a  matter 
of  £4  per  head  per  child,  for  salaries  alone.  Towards 
this  the  Exchequer  contributions  from  all  sources  may 
amount  to  £2  los.  per  head.  Compare  this  with  a 
large  number  of  town  schools  in  which  the  Exchequer 
contributions  will  cover  the  cost  of  salaries. 

In  some  counties  the  greater  number  of  the 
schools  are  very  small,  so  that  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  education  in  such  counties  is  thrown 
on  the  ratepayers. 

We  are  told  that  the  remedy  is  to  close  the  small 
schools  and  convey  the  children.  This  will  not  be  much 
gain  financially,  and  conveying  children  is  easier  on 
paper  than  in  practice. 

A  school  cannot  be  closed  without  the  consent  of  the 
managers,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons  is  not  often  easy 
to  obtain ;  and  when  children  have  to  come  a  couple 
of  miles  to  a  place  of  rendezvous,  there  would  be  many 
days  on  which  a  score  or  so  of  drenched  and  bedraggled 
children  would  be  packed  into  a  vehicle  and  driven 
four  or  five  miles  before  they  would  have  a  chance  of 
getting  to  a  fire. 

No !  the  extinction  of  the  small  school  is  not  j'et,  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  it  merits  more  consideration  than 
it  gets.  The  small  population  grants  do  not  meet  the 
case,  and  under  the  old  system  managers  often  preferred 
to  lose  them  rather  than  spend  £30  to  gain  ;fio  or  £15. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  expenses  of  small  schools  are  relatively  heavier  than 
large,  and  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  payment  which 
would  give  a  proportionately  higher  grant  to  the  former. 

Possibly  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  rural  education  at  the  present  time  is 
the  prevailing  lack  of  enthusiasm  which  exists. 

In  larger  centres  the  working  populace  are  more  and 
more  realising  the  importance  of  education ;  and  the 
struggle  for  commerical  supremacy  in  which  the  nation 
is  engaged  is  bringing  out  the  need  of  better  mental  equip- 
ment in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
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In  rural  districts  these  incentives  are  absent,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  populace  being  either  quite  indifferent 
or  openly  hostile. 

The  old  cry  that  education  is  the  cause  of  rural  de- 
population is  being  heard  again.  It  is  being  uttered 
in  the  meetings  of  agriculturists,  and  reiterated  by  the 
press :  it  is  echoed  from  political  and  non-political 
platforms,  and  even  educationahsts  soi  disant  are  helping 
to  swell  the  chorus. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  a  fallacy  oft  repeated  is  soon 
regarded  as  a  truth,  and  it  is  high  time  that  something 
were  done  to  show  the  absurdity  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
said  and  written  about  rural  education  and  its  harmful 
results. 

No  one  will,  I  suppose,  deny  that  education  is  one  of 
many  contributory  causes  of  this  social  movement ; 
but  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  or  that  it  can  be  prevented 
by  any  alteration  of  our  educational  system,  can  scarcely 
be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  question. 

It  is  true  that  rural  depopulation  has  roughly  syn- 
chronised with  an  improved  education,  but  only  in 
a  vague  general  sort  of  way.  Moreover,  when  the 
available  figures  are  examined  it  will  be  seen  that 
certain  districts  have  suffered  much  more  than  others. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  differences  are  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  educational  facilities,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  them  ?  Such  a  view  is  manifestly  absurd.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  a  consideration  of  the  comparative 
figures  relating  to  England  and  Scotland  would  be  no 
safe  guide  by  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
education  in  the  two  countries. 

But  is  the  influx  into  towns  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
at  the  present  time  of  itself  the  evil  it  is  said  to  be  ? 
We  are  told,  on  more  or  less  trustworthy  evidence, 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  large  towns  are  physically 
degenerate,  and  that  the  massing  of  so  many  people 
in  these  places  is  a  menace  to  our  position  as  a  nation. 

Let  this  be  granted  and  what  would  be  the  result 
of  preventing  further  influx,  of  erecting  a  ring  fence 
round  our  rural  districts  ?  If  the  apprehension  is  well 
founded,  then  whilst  the  stalwarts  of  the  country  would 
"  go  from  strength  to  strength,"  the  poor  dwellers  in  the 
towns,  unassisted  by  country  blood,  themselves  degen- 
erate, would  reproduce  degeneracy,  until — let  H.  G.  Wells 
tell  of  their  final  doom. 

Let  us  be  fair  and  take  a  saner  view  of  this  question, 
and  acknowledge  that  immigration  into  the  towns  is 
not  of  itself  an  evil,  but  that  what  is  required  is  greater 
mobility,  so  that  the  influx  shall  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  efflux  ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about  is  a 
question  the  discussion  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

Have  the  towns  any  monopoly  of  brains  ?  of  business 
capabilities  ?  of  professional  abilities  ?  A  glance  at 
any  list  of  men  of  note  will  prove  the  contrary. 

Possibly  the  views  so  commonly  expressed  on  rural 
depopulation  would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  note,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  opinion 
that  rural  education  is  a  matter  to  be  treated  from  a 


totally  different  standpoint  from  that  in  other  places, 
that  indeed  it  should  be  fundamentally  different  in 
principle. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  debates  in  the  Education 
Section  at  the  British  Association  will  show  how  prevalent 
is  such  an  opinion. 

Surely,  however,  the  great  object  of  elementary 
schools,  whether  in  town  or  in  country,  is  the  same, 
and  the  principles  underlying  such  education  must  be 
the  same,  however  the  apparatus  and  material  employed 
may  differ. 

It  has  long  been  laid  down  that  the  object  of  the 
elementary  school  is  not  to  teach  a  child  a  trade,  what- 
ever that  trade  may  be,  but  so  to  develop  its  intelligence 
and  faculties  that  the  child  when  he  takes  up  an  occupa- 
tion may  most  readily  adapt  himself  to  its  requirements. 
Freedom  of  choice  of  occupation  for  the  child,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  has  been  the  keynote  of  education  so  far, 
and  anything  like  an  attempt  to  bind  him  to  the  land 
because  he  happens  to  have  been  born  there,  without 
respect  to  his  abilities  and  inclinations,  is  nothing  but 
a  return  to  serfdom. 

Proposals  are  being  already  considered  for  the  erection 
of  training  colleges  for  rural  teachers  where  the 
rural  pupil-teacher,  with  his  disadvantages,  is  to  meet 
and  measure  himself  with  those  brought  up  under  the 
same  conditions  as  himself ;  and,  curiously  enough,  this 
is  associated  with  a  demand  for  teachers  of  higher 
qualifications  and  broader  education. 

The  principle,  so  self-evident,  that  a  training  college 
fer  se  is  a  mistake,  and  that  such  establishments  should  in 
the  future  be  in  connection  with  existing  colleges  where 
the  future  teachers  should  have  the  advantage  of  mixing 
with  and  measuring  themselves  against  those  who  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  teachers,  is  apparently  to  be 
ignored. 

But,  it  is  said,  "  we  must  have  teachers  and  that 
immediately."  But  the  supply  of  teachers  is  neither 
for  to-day  nor  to-morrow  only,  and  ill-considered  action 
at  the  present  time  will  only  leave  so  much  more 
machinery  to  be  "  scrapped  "  when  the  question  is 
dealt  with  thoroughly. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  but  if  the  various 
authorities  would  but  take  combined  action,  it  should 
not  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  nation  that  it  is  useless 
to  pass  Education  Acts  either  in  1870  or  1902  for 
the  education  of  the  children  without  making  proper 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
the  children. 

Closely  associated  with  this  question  are  those  of 
compulsory  service  in  the  home  county  after  training, 
and  of  promotion  within  the  area  of  an  authority. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  authority  will  pay 
money  for  the  training  of  teachers  if  it  is  to  get  no 
benefit  from  their  training;  and  yet  the  system,  already 
inaugurated,  of  binding  teachers  to  serve  so  many  years 
in  a  particular  locality  is  one  which  is  likely  to  have 
anything  but  a  beneficial  influence,  and  if  to  this  is 
coupled  a  system  of  promotion  within  the  areas  of  the 
authority,  the  results  will  be  disastrous. 
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The  training  of  teachers  is  not  a  parochial  matter, 
and  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  the  authorities 
— local  or  national — to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a 
sufficient  supply  of  teachers  might  be  trained,  and  which 
will  not  be  hampered  with  the  restrictions  which  must 
almost  inevitably  be  associated  with  local  schemes. 

A  certain  measure  of  promotion  is  inevitable  in  large 
areas  with  schools  of  varying  size,  and  it  seems  natural 
that  the  larger  schools  in  such  areas  should  go  to  those 
head  teachers  who  have  done  good  work  in  the  smaller. 
So  long  as  such  head  teachers  have  had  a  fairly  wide 
experience,  little  harm  will  result;  but  if  the  system  be 
extended,  so  that  those  who  have  been  first  pupil- teachers 
and  then  assistants  in  a  particular  area  shall  have  a 
priorj^  claims  over  those  who,  though  from  another 
area,  have  had  college  training  and  wider  experience, 
progress  will  be  an  impossibility. 

The  present  is  something  of  a  crisis  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  everyone  seems 
In  a  hurry — the  Board  of  Education  included.  One's 
great  hope  is  that  no  policy  of  segregation  or  isolation 
in  regard  to  Rural  Districts  may  be  adopted  without  a 
most  careful  consideration  of  all  the  issues  involved. 


Educational  Economies 

By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A. 

Principal  of  the  Battersea 
*  Pupil-Teachers'  School 

I  REMEMBER  during  my  college-days  a  visit  to  the 
Cheltenham  British  School,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  j\Ir.  H.  J.  Moore,  an  ex-president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  masters  in  the  West 
of  England.  Like  most  of  his  confreres  in  the 
British  and  Wesleyan  schools  of  those  days  Mr. 
Moore  had  a  very  free  hand.  He  was  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  headmasters,  the  "  master  " 
of  his  school.  And  as  in  our  perambulations  I 
noticed  the  grouping  of  the  desks,  the  arrangement 
of  the  floor-space,  the  provision  of  cupboards,  and 
other  conveniences  making  directly  for  efficiency 
in  the  teachers'  work,  I  expressed  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction.  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "  I  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  architect  of  this  school ;  the  plans 
were  made  and  the  details  inserted  according  to 
my  suggestions."  And  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  in 
very  few  cases,  was  a  comparatively  limited  space 
more  effectively  utilised  or  the  interior  more  con- 
veniently arranged  and  fitted  up  than  in  the  school 
under  notice.  I  contrast  with  this  my  own  experience 
when  some  dozen  years  ago  1  was  casually — not  in 
any  way  officially — informed  that  a  new  building 


was  being  erected  to  hold  the  pupil-teachers'  centre 
over  which  I  presided.     I  need  say  nothing  of  the 
shanty  in  which  for  over  nine  years  we  were  housed 
as  that  would  be  beside  the  mark.     Having  learnt 
that  the  building — for  the  work  in  which  I  was  to 
be  responsible — was  actually  in  course  of  erection, 
I    put     myself,    uninvited,    into    touch    with    the 
architect  and  was  admitted    to  an  interview.     By 
favour  and  not  by  right  one  or  two  minor  alterations 
were  made  at  my  suggestion,  but   it  was  too  late 
to  modify  certain  anomalies  which  seriously  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  building.     The  School  Board 
at  that  time  had  had  some  seven  or  eight  years' 
experience  in  the  building  of  pupil-teachers'  centres, 
and  I  had  visited  some  of  them  for  hints  and  criti- 
cism,   but    nevertheless    the    fact     remained    that, 
officially,  the  whole  business  of  construction  from  first 
to  last  was  looked  upon  solely  as  an  architect's,  and 
in  no  wise   as   a  teacher's  matter.     The    architect 
was  a  specialist  in  schools  and  was  properly  carrying 
out  his  duties  as  laid  down  by  the  Board.     But  the 
Board  committed  the  inexcusable  and  almost  incredi- 
ble error  of  making  no  provision  for  gathering  and 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  those  who  actually 
used  the  building.     At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
the  "  pupil-teachers'  centre  "  was  a  new  type  in  its 
earliest  evolution,  and  the  Board  had  need  of  all 
the  wisdom  it  could  command  in  making  its  plans, 
but   a   most    fertile   source    of    enlightenment  was, 
except  byaccident,  simply  ignored.  The  best  architect 
in  the  world — general    or    special — can    learn  from 
and  ought  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
use    his    buildings,    and    the    administrative    body 
which  is  richest  in  wisdom  and  most  varied  in  its 
personnel  ought  to  garner  the  advice  of  all  who  can 
assist  it,  and  especially  that  of  its  own  paid  servants. 
If  one  passes  to  other  departments  of  the  late 
London  Board's  operations  there  is  the  same  tale 
of    gratuitous    waste.      When    one    compared    the 
elaborate  furnishing  of  rooms  on  the  Embankment 
and    the    needless    profusion    of    unused    reference- 
books  with  the  way  in  which  a  teacher  frequently 
had  to  haggle  for  some  necessary  articles  of  stock, 
or  provide  stamps  for  his   official   correspondence, 
one  was  filled  with   impatience.     Many  a  teacher 
who  had  to  wage  petty  battles  over  his  postage- 
book    was    amazed    at    the    unnecessary    waste    of 
stamps  when  he  simultaneously  received  three  or 
four    separate    letters    from    the    same    number    of 
adjacent  departments  ;    had  the  journey  been  the 
other  way,  all    the  epistles  would    have   travelled 
for    the    modest    penny.     A    similar   want    of    co- 
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ordination  between  departments  led  to  the  demand 
by  one  department  on  a  head-teacher  for  certain 
statistical  information  which  was  lying — possibly 
unregarded — in  an  adjacent  department. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  the  clerical  work 
imposed  upon  head-teachers  can,  under  many 
authorities,  be  adequately  realised  only  by  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work.  Returns,  forms, 
statistics,  correspondence  make  a  very  heavy 
draft  upon  the  time  of  one  whose  raison  d'etre  is 
education,  and  who  is  chosen  almost  entirely  for 
his  ability  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  Apart  from 
books  and  returns  which  are  called  for  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  about  which  therefore  the 
Board  (or  Council)  has  no  option,  every  teacher 
could  tell  of  absolutely  useless  calls  on  his  time 
for  statistics  and  information  which  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatever.  Even  as  regards  those  which  are 
admittedly  necessary  much  saving  might  be  effected 
by  a  more  liberal  recourse  to  envelopes  with  printed 
addresses  and  to  labour-saving  forms.  In  this  direc- 
tion we  shall  never  secure  the  economy  that  might  be 
practised  until  systematic  provision  is  made  for 
collecting  the  opinions  and  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  to  work  the  machine. 

When  we  come  to  matters  more  directly  educa- 
tional such  as  curriculum,  time-tables,  apparatus, 
books,  subjects,  relative  values,  and  so  forth,  the 
desirability  of  systematic  experience-collecting 
ought  to  be  self-evident.  The  teaching  profession 
is  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  its  evolution  than  the 
clerical,  medical,  or  legal  professions — this,  I 
imagine,  together  with  the  absence  of  registration 
and  the  regrettable  cleavage  in  its  ranks,  accounts 
for  the  extensive  and  sustained  sway  of  the  lay 
man,  the  amateur,  and  the  meddler.  One  does  not 
wonder  at  Thring's  protest  that,  as  everybody  else 
aired  his  opinions  about  education,  it  was  time  for 
the  teacher — the  man  who  unquestionably  knew — 
deferentially  to  have  his  say.  The  mistakes  and 
the  wastefulness  of  educational  administrators — 
even  to  go  no  further  than  the  range  of  one's  own 
personal  experience — would  be  far  too  lengthy  a 
theme  for  present  discussion,  but  on  matters  which 
are  peculiarly  within  their  province  all  intelligent 
teachers  are  bound  in  the  light  of  experience  to 
form  convictions,  to  modifj'  their  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  change  their  preferences.  That  their 
opinions  influence  the  powers  that  be  goes  without 
saying,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  more  profit  would  be 
obtained  by  systematically  consulting  them  with  a 
view  to  modifications  and  reforms.     Now  that  we 


have  exchanged  the  retail  management  of  the  five- 
membered  village  school  board  for  the  whole- 
sale administration  of  county  areas,  every  large 
educational  body  ought  to  have  its  Intelligence 
Department  transmuting  collected  and  analysed 
experience  into  improved  machinery  and  more 
intelligent  effort. 

This    reform     at     headquarters    should    be    ac- 
companied   by    the    provision    of    a    number   of 
scholastic   clerks,   each   attached    to    a    group   of 
departments  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  fully  his 
working-time.     The  waste  of  scholastic  attainment 
and    educational    experience    under    our    present 
system    is    pitiable    and    enormous.     The    trained 
specialist    in   education,    the    capable    leader    and 
guide,  drawing  a  salary  which  is  determined  by  his 
scholastic   acquirements,   is    constrained    to    spend 
a  good  part  of  his  time  in  work  which  a  very  ordinary 
clerk   could   do   as   well   or   possibly   better.     The 
reform  of  the  Code  has  brought  greater  liberty  and 
necessarily    much    greater     responsibility    to     the 
head-teacher.     He    has    within    certain    limits    to 
draw  up  his  own  curriculum,   to  prepare  detailed 
schemes  of  work,  to  supervise  and  assess  the  work 
of  his  assistants,  to  introdiice  and  guide  the  younger 
teachers,    and    carefully    to  note   the    general  and 
individual  progress  of  his  pupils.      He  feels  bound 
to  take  some  share — especially  with  his  elder  pupils — 
in  the  teaching,  and  he  will  probably  have  to  record 
and  note  the  result  of  experiments  which  present 
conditions  encourage  him  to  attempt.     Every  head- 
teacher  who  is  worth  his  salt  is  the  mentor  of  his 
assistants,  and  the  shepherd  of  his  flock,  and  it  is 
an  absurd  and  indefensible  extravagance  to  make 
him  pass  weary  and — from  the  educational  point 
of  view — absolutely  profitless  hours  in  sorting  out 
stock,    keeping    stock-books,    making-up    comple.x 
registers  (sometimes  duplicated),  compiling  statistics, 
filling  up  routine  returns,  and   attending  to  trivial 
correspondence.     In    these    days    of    specialisation 
and  differentiation  all  these  clerical  duties,  many  of 
them    essential    for    administrative    purposes,    but 
nevertheless     utterly     uneducational,     should     be 
relegated  to  the  hands  of  clerks,  and  the  head-teacher 
should  be  left  free  to  infuse  and  maintain  in  the 
school   that   life,   energy,   brightness,   and    "  soul," 
which    pertain    to   his   office,  and   which  no   other 
person   on   or   off   the   building   has   the   necessary 
authority  or  influence  to  supply.     What,  as  we  learn 
from    Mr.    Fletcher's   admirable  "Mosely"   report, 
is  the  rule  in  America  should  become  the  accepted 
practice  in  Great  Britain.  - 
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The  Old  Status  and  the  New 

By  a  Country  Clergyman 

In  spite  of  the  marvellous  progress  in  educational 
matters  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
in  spite  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  science  as  well  as 
the  art  of  teaching,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  position 
of  the  teacher  has  improved.  By  position  we  do  not 
mean  of  course  social  position,  for  teachers,  by  reason 
of  their  very  numbers,  must  always  occupy  various 
rungs  on  the  social  ladder,  and  it  may  even  be  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  have  risen  to  greater  heights 
in  this  direction  than  in  former  days.  What  we  mean 
is  rather  the  position  of  respect  and  esteem,  which  they 
occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  generally,  and  more 
especially  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  actual  con- 
tact as  neighbours  and  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  contended  that  the  teachers 
of  to-day  are  intrinsically  inferior  to  their  predecessors — 
the  opposite  is  probably  true — ^but  at  the  same  time 
the  impartial  observer  is  compelled  to  recognise  that 
they  do  not  as  a  class  inspire  quite  the  same  feelings 
of  regard  and  almost  veneration  which  the  old-time 
pedagogue  did  somehow  manage  to  inspire. 

The  assertion  is  perhaps  a  bold  one,  and  if  proofs  are 
demanded  it  is  difficult  to  provide  any  that  are 
altogether  satisfactory.  For  the  conclusion  must  neces- 
sarily be  based  very  largely  on  minute  points  of  personal 
observation  and  even  of  personal  taste.  But  probably 
.  every  one  will  have  noticed  in  some  village  how  the 
village  schoolmaster  has  ceased  to  be  the  power  that 
once  he  was,  and,  although  this  article  is  concerned 
only  with  the  rural  point  of  view,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  doubtless  to  be  observed  to  a  less  degree  in  the  school- 
masters of  the  towns. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  particular  men  possess  just 
as  much  influence  as  before,  but  they  have  gained  it 
as  individuals  rather  than  as  schoolmasters.  The  old 
prestige  of  teachers  as  a  class  is  fast  going  the  way  of 
those  extinct  emblems  of  authority,  the  cane  and  the 
birch.  Partly  no  doubt  this  loss  of  prestige  is  due 
to  the  prevailing  democratic  spirit  of  the  age.  Parsons 
as  a  class  are  undergoing  the  same  experience,  and  on 
this  occasion  companions  in  misfortune  have  not  been 
more  closely  brought  together  by  their  fall.  In  years 
gone  by  the  formula  "  t'  passon  an'  t'  schulemeasther 
saay"  was  the  invariable  prelude  to  village  acts  of 
parliament.  But  now  the  ancient  alliance  between 
the  teachers  of  mind  and  soul  has,  in  too  many  cases, 
been  dissolved,  and  neither  class  has  gained  in  pubhc 
esteem  by  the  severance. 

There  was  something  singularly  attractive  about  the 
figure  of  the  Early  Victorian  village  schoolmaster,  as  we 
read  of  him  in  the  novels  of  the  period,  or  as  we  hear  of 
him  from  our  grandfathers.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  an  elderly  man,  who  in  some  strange  way  had  picked 
up  a  vast  store  of  ill-assorted  knowledge,  iDut  who  was 


determined  to  do  his  best  to  get  a  portion  of  that  know- 
ledge into  the  somewhat  thick  heads  of  his  pupils. 

He  was  terribly  severe  with  truants,  and  his  cane  was 
seldom  idle,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  kindly  old  soul 
and  the  more  promising  pupils  preserved  for  years  the 
memory  of  evenings  spent  in  the  master's  "  den,"  poring 
over  the  strange  old  books,  and  fingering  the  curiosities 
collected  in  days  when  even  the  master  himself  was  young. 

As  for  social  position  the  old-time  schoolmaster  had 
not  perhaps  much  reason  for  boasting.  He  was  certainly 
not  "in  society"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
and  yet  in  most  villages  he  was  on  friendly  and  even 
intimate  terms  with  individual  members  of  society. 
His  friendship  with  the  parson  was  usually  a  matter 
of  course.  Their  tastes  were  often  similar,  and  they 
would  meet  to  discuss  the  name  of  a  rare  plant,  the 
nature  of  a  new  comet  or  the  church  organ,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  character  of  some  small  urchin,  in  whom,  despite 
his  iniquities,  they  both  felt  an  interest. 

But  the  squire  and  the  doctor  would  also  be  among 
the  schoolmaster's  friends.  The  squire  perhaps  was 
interested  in  archaology,  and  the  schoolmaster  would 
often  possess  a  book  the  squire  wanted.  He  would 
accordingly  borrow  it  from  the  willing  owner  and  send 
it  back  after  a  week  or  two  accompanied  by  a  fat  brace 
of  pheasants  or  a  hare.  The  doctor  on  the  other  hand 
was  a  collector  of  fossils  (much  to  the  derisive  amusement 
of  the  village  cronies,  who  declared  "  tha's  just  like 
stone-pickin'  on  Farmer  Giles's  fields,  only  yow  get 
nowt  pence  a  bushel  for  the  stones").  Now  for  this 
pursuit  the  schoolmaster  was  a  necessary  ally,  not  only 
because  he  took  long  walks  himself  with  his  eyes  open, 
but  also  because  he  could,  if  he  would,  set  fifty  pairs 
of  eyes  to  work  in  the  doctor's  interests.  With  the 
rest  of  the  village  gentry  there  would  be  other  points 
of  contact.  Some  perhaps  would  find  their  sons  getting 
on  none  too  well  at  their  public  school,  and  would  have 
the  master  in  of  an  evening  in  holiday  time  to  give  the 
young  gentlemen  a  good  drilling  in  the  elements,  and 
so  attempt  to  rectify  some  of  the  defects  of  an  old-time 
liberal  education.  Others  again  discovered  that  the 
old  man  had  a  taste  for  cards  or  chess,  and  a  fund  of 
good  stories  wherewith  to  while  away  a  long  winter's 
evening. 

In  these  various  ways  the  schoolmaster  contrived 
to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  village  aristocracy. 
He  was  not  considered  their  equal  socially  and  the 
squire's  wife  would  have  been  thunderstruck  if  he  had 
attended  one  of  her  "  at  homes,"  but  he  had  a  well- 
defined  position  in  which  regard  and  respect  did  a  great 
deal  to  bridge  over  the  unfortunate  distinctions  of 
caste.  And  with  all  other  classes  his  was  indeed  an 
enviable  position.  The  farmers  and  tradespeople  ad- 
mired his  cleverness  and  felt  themselves  honoured 
when  he  would  accept  their  invitations,  while  the 
labourers  gave  themselves  up  to  the  veriest  hero-, 
worship. 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew."         ,, 
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In  short,  no  one  in  the  village,  rich  or  poor,  enjoyed 
such  a  position  of  far-reaching  influence  as  the  school- 
master. No  festivity  was  complete  without  his  co- 
operation, no  lad  would  leave  home  without  going  to 
"  schulemeasther "  for  his  advice,  scarce  a  girl  would 
accept  her  lover  without  hearing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  master's  opinion  of  his  worth,  and  he  was  as  necessary 
a  figure  at  a  marriage  feast  as  were  parson  and  clerk 
at  the  ceremony  itself. 

Of  his  influence  at  school  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
as  we  are  rather  considering  his  status  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world.  Enough  to  say  that  his  boys 
regarded  him  with  feehngs  of  love  and  admiration 
chastened  by  fear,  and  his  few  old  jests  were  to  them 
(as  they  had  been  to  their  fathers)  the  ultima  Thtde 
of  scholastic  wit. 

There  were,  of  course,  here  and  there  cases  where  this 
position  of  influence  was  abused,  and  of  all  the  evils 
in  God's  world  there  are  few  to  be  compared  with  the 
harm  a  bad  schoolmaster  can  work.  But  the  great 
majority  certainly  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  if  you 
trust  a  man  fully,  he  will  generally  rise  to  be  worthy 
of  that  trust.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
in  every  village  where  things  still  work  smoothly  and 
rich  and  poor  are  really  united  in  a  community,  the 
influence  of  one  of  these  good  schoolmasters  of  the  past 
can  be   traced. 

Of  the  past  we  are  compelled  to  say,  for,  as  a  class, 
these  kindly  ptedagogues  have  disappeared.  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  still  exist  many 
teachers,  who  are  just  as  well  fitted  by  nature  as  their 
predecessors,  and  far  better  qualified  by  knowledge 
and  training  for  their  work.  But  circumstances  are 
against  them.  It  is  only  a  rare  exception  here  and 
there  who  will  rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and 
exercise  an  influence  as  beneficent  as  that  put  forth 
by  the  giants  of  the  past.  The  rest  being  average  men 
are  content  to  be  the  children  of  their  age,  and  so 
they  fall  into  the  position  which  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  has  allotted  to  the  modem  village  school- 
master. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  status  is  vastly  different 
from  the  old.  As  far  as  the  richer  inhabitants  of  a 
village  are  concerned,  the  schoolmaster  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  non-existent.  They  may  know  that  a 
certain  ugly  red-brick  building  in  the  village  street 
is  the  school,  for  which  Xhey  are  called  upon  to  pay 
heavy  rates,  and  they  guess  that  a  certain  individual  in 
glasses  and  a  soft  felt  hat  is  the  highly  certificated 
master  of  whom  they  have  heard.  But  any  closer 
acquaintance  is  not  considered  desirable.  Their  own 
tastes  have  changed  somewhat,  and  the  main  interest 
centres  in  croquet  or  bridge.  And  even  where  a  few 
preserve  an  oM-fashioned  delight  in  flowers  or  fossils, 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  they  might  find 
similar  tastes  in  a  man  with  a  training  college  education. 
In  many  cases  no  doubt  their  estimate  of  the  school- 
master is  quite  erroneous,  and  he  is  in  reality  a  man  of 
even  more  developed  tastes  than  themselves,  but  still 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  which  seem  to  show  that 


training  colleges  do  not  supply  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  the  old-fashioned  among  us  have  in  mind 
when  we  use  the  phrase  "  a  liberal  education." 

And  so  the  gulf  between  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
"  upper  ten  "  of  the  village  slowly  widens.  In  some 
places  indeed  he  still  keeps  up  the  old  friendly  relations 
with  the  parson,  even  where  from  the  proud  eminence 
of  a  "  council "  school  he  can,  if  he  will,  smile 
defiance  at  this  erstwhile  tyrant.  But  too  often, 
from  faults  on  one  side  or  the  other,  differences  have 
arisen  and  school-house  and  vicarage  are  at  daggers 
drawn. 

Now  it  might  be  thought  that  this  severance  from 
the  so-called  upper  classes  was  only  the  natural  price 
to  be  paid  for  an  increase  of  influence  among  those 
lower  in  the  social  scale.  But  the  facts  of  modern 
village  life  do  not  entirely  support  this  idea. 

Among  the  smaller  tradespeople  of  the  village  the 
schoolmaster  is  perhaps  as  popular  as  ever.  They  are 
a  little  afraid  of  his  college-made  wit,  and  think  at  times 
that  he  is  inclined  to  "  make  game  "  of  them,  but  they 
recognise  the  substantial  benefits  that  have  come  to 
their  own  children  through  the  schoolmaster's  aid  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  at  endowed  schools  or  good 
situations  at  large  town  "  establishments."  But  the 
farmers  are  by  no  means  so  complacent.  Every  year 
the  difficulty  of  finding  labour  becomes  more  acute, 
and  every  year  they  see  the  most  intelligent  of  the  village 
boys  being  drafted  off  into  the  towns.  And  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  for  this  state  of  things  is  laid  (not 
altogether  without  justice)  at  the  door  of  the  teacher.  Of 
course  there  are  excellent  schoolmasters  to  be  found, 
who  have  a  real  love  for  the  country  and  encourage  the 
clever  lads  to  stay  amid  healthy  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings and  become  expert  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  a  great 
and  increasing  number  are  themselves  men  of  the  towns, 
and  are  apt  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  persuade  the 
most  promising  members  of  their  flock  to  think  them- 
selves "too  good  for  the  country."  And  where  this  is 
the  case  the  farmer  (to  say  nothing  of  the  boys  them- 
selves) has  a  real  grievance,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
declare  it.  Education  in  his  eyes  becomes  the  "  curse  of 
the  country,"  and  its  visible  representative  on  the  spot 
cannot  hope  to  find  favour  or  even  bare  justice  at  his 
hands.  With  the  actual  pupils  of  the  school  and  their 
parents  the  master  is  naturally  on  better  terms.  Now 
that  caning  has  gone  out  of  fashion  there  is  little  of  the 
friction  that  used  at  one  time  to  exist  between  mothers 
and  the  castigator  of  their  beloved  children.  But  a 
new  source  of  estrangement  has  crept  in  owing  to  the 
compulsory  nature  of  modem  education.  The  school- 
master may  explain  as  much  as  he  hkes  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  insistent  notices  and  the  still  more 
unwelcome  summonses,  which  come  to  those  parents 
who  keep  their  children  at  home  to  earn  a  trifle  by 
crow-scaring,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  the 
country  mind  of  his  innocence.  The  notices  come 
in  his  handwriting,  and  if  he  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
at  any  rate  "  he's  in  with  them  as  are." 

With    the    children    themselves    the    pasdagogue    is 
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popular  enough.  He  has  interesting  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  for  fear  of  inspectors  and  their  insistence  on 
"  not  working  for  results"  he  does  not  give  them  too 
much  to  do.  But  there  is  seldom  any  of  the  old  devotion 
and  hero-worship,  and,  after  the  lads  have  left  school  a 
year  or  two,  he  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
induce  them  to  attend  a  voluntary  night-school.  The 
impression  which  school  has  made  upon  them  is  colour- 
less and  transitory.  The  learning  they  have  has  come 
to  them  without  price  and  without  effort,  and  natu- 
rally enough  they  hold  it  cheap  and  despise  its 
exponent. 

And  so  the  schoolmaster's  position  in  village  life  is 
apt  to  become  more  and  more  isolated.  He  is  often 
a  sojourner  rather  than  an  inhabitant.  His  influence, 
such  as  it  is,  may  be  for  good  but  it  is  less  apparent  than 
of  old.  And  so  he  is  driven  in  upon  himself.  He 
becomes  more  of  a  schoolmaster  (perhaps  even  a  better 
schoolmaster)  but  less  of  a  "  man  of  light  and 
leading." 

Now  it  is  not  asserted  that  this  change  in  the  position 
of  the  schoolmaster  is  altogether  for  the  bad.  If  it  be 
true  that  teaching  is  a  vocation  rather  than  a  profession, 
it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  devotee  should,  like  the 
"  rehgious"  of  the  middle  ages,  lead  a  retired  life  free 
from  the  distractions  of  outside  interests.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  view  with  regret  the  fact 
that  the  schoolmaster's  influence  is  being  limited 
more  and  more  to  the  actual  bounds  of  the  school 
buildings. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  tendency  have  been 
already  hinted  at.  The  very  spread  of  education 
itself  has  been  one  of  the  causes,  for,  as  long  as  it  is 
admittedly  imperfect  in  its  operation  but  universal  in 
its  scope,  the  natural  result  is  that  a  vast  number  of 
scholars  get  just  enough  of  the  conceit  of  learning  to 
upset  their  equilibrium,  and  (by  a  strange  irony)  they 
come  to  think  cheaply  of  those  who  teach  them.  And 
in  particular  localities  the  general  causes  are  reinforced 
by  special  and  individual  ones^the  self-assertion  and 
lack  of  tact  in  the  master  himself,  or  the  abnormal 
stupidity  and  pigheadedness  of  his  neighbours.  But 
even  where  these  special  causes  are  not  operative — 
even  when  the  teacher  is  a  pleasing  compound  of  humility 
and  tact — still  circumstances  are  often  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he,  equally  with  his  indiscreet  brethren,  finds 
himself  getting  "  out  of  the  swim." 

The  phenomenon  which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  have 
discovered  may  be  only  a  sign  of  the  transition  period  in 
education.  When  village  education  has  been  improved 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  when 
schoolmasters  are  recognised  as  officials  worthy  of  the 
highest  honour  in  any  civilised  community,  then  the 
schoolmaster  will  rise  to  a  position  before  which  the 
glories  of  the  past  will  pale. 

Meanwhile  the  laudator  temporis  acti  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  utter  his  lament  over  the  loss  of  some 
portion  of  that  pervading  charm  and  quiet  usefulness 
which  used  to  mark  out  the  old-time  schoolmaster  as 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  village. 


Suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  a  Four-Year 
English  Course* 

The  following  Scheme  is  intended  to  indicate  in  rough 
outline  some  of  the  Texts  already  in  school-use  which  may 
be  so  combined  as  to  form  a  four-year  Course.  It  may  also 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  particulars  which,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  local  conditions  (i.e..  Examinations  taken,  profi- 
ciency of  staff,  &c.)  should  be  submitted  by  every  Secondary 
School  seeking  the  Board's  approval  of  its  Course  in  English. 

The  Board  desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
details  in  the  appended  Scheme  are  given  merely  by  way 
of  illustration,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
more  than  a  few  specimens  of  the  numerous  Texts  which 
may  advantageously  be  studied. 

In  each  year  of  the  Course  poems  or  passages  should, 
after  study  in  the  Class,  be  prescribed  for  learning  by  heart ; 
some  of  these  may  serve  also  for  recitation.  In  exceptional 
cases  of  scholars  with  weak  verbal  memories,  some  other 
exercise  connected  with  the  Text  may  usefully  be  sub- 
stituted. 


Year 

Age 

of 

at 

Texts :  Poets. 

Texts :  Prose  Authors. 

Course. 

Entry. 

I. 

12-13 

English  Ballads. 

Church's     Stories     of     the 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Iliad,  Odyssey,  Aeneid. 

Hiawatha. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur. 

Selected      Poems,      mainly 

Tales    from    the    Northern 

lyrical     (e.g..     Children's 

Sagas   (e.g..    Burnt    Njal, 

Treasury). 

Asgard,  and  the  Gods). 

Tales  from  the  Faerie 
Queene. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Morris'  Story  of  the  Glitter- 
ing Plain. 

II. 

13-14 

Scott  (f.o-.,  Ladyof  the  Lake; 

Scott  (e.g.,  Talisman,  Ivan- 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel). 

hoe,  or  Legend  of  Mont- 

Longfellow (e.g.,  Evangeline 

rose). 

and  general  selections). 

.'^outhey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Selected  Poems   (e.g.,  Lyra 

Prescott     (selections    from 

Heroica,    or    Poems     of 

Peru  or  Mexico). 

England). 

"V'oyages  and  Travels. 

III. 

14-IS 

Shakespeare  (Julius  Cfesar ; 

Macauiay,         Biographical 

Midsummer     Night's 

Essays. 

Dream ;    or   Select    pas- 

Scott (e.g.,  Waverley,    The 

sages  and  scenes). 

Antiquary,   or  Old   Mor- 

Milton (shorter  poems). 

tality). 

Tennyson    (Idylls     of    the 

King). 

Gray  (Elegy). 

Goldsmith    (Traveller    and 

Deserted  Village),  and 

Coleridge  (Ancient  Mariner). 

Wordsworth(simpler  poems). 

IV. 

15-16 

Shakespeare        (Historical 

Macauiay,   Essays  or  His- 

Plays or  Comedies). 

tory  (Chapters  Land  II.). 

Milton       (Paradise      Lost, 

Burke   (Retlections    on   the 

Books  I.  and  II.). 

F'rench  Revolution). 

Spenser    (Faerie     Queene, 

Selections  from  The  Spec- 

Books I.  and  II.). 

tator. 

Wordsworth  (selections). 

Ruskin  (Sesame  and  Lilies). 

Tennyson  (selection^). 

Morris'    Earthly     Paradise 

(selections). 

Golden  Treasury  (First  or 

Second  Series). 

*  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  Form  123. 
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Our  Leaders 

X.   Richard  Mulcaster 

Milton's  mighty-mouthed  harmonies  made  him 
famous.  His  tutor,  therefore,  received  some  scant 
recognition.  Indeed,  the  greatness  of  the  individual 
is  ascribed  rather  to  his  own  gifts  than  to  the  school 
that  early  cultivates  them.  Spenser's  tutor  claims 
notice  on  account  also  of  certain  pioneer  works 
which,  after  a  period  of  obscurity,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  school  classics. 

Richard  Mulcaster,  the  elder  Gill's  predecessor 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  for  iifty  years  worked  among 
boys.  As  the  result  of  ripe  experience  he  left 
behind  two  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  which  have  been  wrongly  stigmatised 
as  pedantic,  the  adjective  having  an  invidious 
meaning.  These  works,  written  in  English,  prove 
worthy  of  close  study  on  account  of  their  importance 
as  contributions  to  educational  history,  and  because 
they  afford  interesting  examples  of  Euphuism. 

Mulcaster,  who   was   born  at  Carlisle   in     1530, 


received  his  early  education  at  Eton  under  the 
celebrated  Nicholas  Udall,  who  wrote  the  first 
English  Comedy,  and  who  produced  many  pageants 
and  interludes  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Court. 
Like  many  celebrated  scltoolmasters  of  those  times 
he  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  severity. 

Mulcaster  proceeded  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  that  of  Oxford.  At  the  close  of  his 
academic  career  he  commenced  his  life  work  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  for  five  and  twenty  years,  as 
the  first  Headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors',  laboured 
as  a  teacher  with  conspicuous  success.  Thence  he 
removed  to  St.  Paul's  School,  the  "  pigeons "  of 
which  were  noted  for  their  Latinity.  The  year  of 
John  Milton's  birth  was  that  of  his  retirement  and 
of  the  appointment  of  Alexander  Gill  the  elder. 

The  success  of  his  educational  efforts  has  been 
attributed  to  the  benevolent  despotism  of  his  rule, 
coupled  with  professional  capacity  of  no  mean  order. 
Moreover,  his  psychology,  the  result  of  experience 
and  observation,  was  in  advance  of  his  times.  He 
brooked  no  interference  from  within,  or  without. 
Parents  blinded  by  natural  affection  he  considered 
the  worst  judges  of  what  was  best  for  their  offspring, 
and  he  resented  the  prayers  of  cockering  mothers 
and  the  requests  of  indulgent  fathers. 

He  belongs  to  the  best  type  of  the  "  Humanist," 
and  regards  education  rather  from  the  point  of 
view  of  all-round  development  and  training  than  as 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ,  encyclopedic  in  cha- 
racter. He  adopted  a  wise  precaution  in  his  treat- 
ment of  weak  and  precocious  children.  He  adapts 
the  curriculum  to  each  child.  He  presupposes  child- 
study.  His  works  bear  evidence  that  he  closely 
observed  those  under  his  charge.  When  gerund 
grinding  and  verbalism  occupied  the  front  place 
in  the  curriculum  he  girded  at  the  fetish,  and 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  first  ac- 
quiring the  mother  tongue.  He  recognised  that 
teachers,  few  of  whom  were  good,  would  not  adopt 
teaching  as  their  life  work  owing  to  low  remunera- 
tion. He  believed  in  the  training  of  those  who  had 
to  train  the  young. 

But  he  did  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  a 
classical  education.     A  knowledge  of  Latin,  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  scholar,  enabled  the  traveller  to 
traverse  Europe  with  ease,  and  opened  up  the 
world's  best  literature  to  the  reader.  He  recognised 
that  the  mother  tongue  formed  the  true  foundation 
upon  which  to  work.  Ahead  of  his  contemporaries 
in  this,  he  also  admitted  drawing  within  the  range  of 
his  training  subjects,  and  introduced  music,  which  he 
called  "  a  medicine  from  heaven  against  our  sorrows 
on  earth." 

The  everlasting  interaction  of  body  and  mind  is  a 
theme  upon  which  he  enlarges,  and  he  writes  at 
length  upon  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  attain- 
ment of  healthy  physical  development.  The 
importance'  he  attached  to  due  attention  to  a 
healthy  body  in  relation  to  a  healthy  mind  can  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  twenty-seven  chapters 
of  the  "  Positions  "  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  the  girls  of  well-to-do 
families  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  days, 
the  daughters  of  poorer  people  lacked  this  benefit. 
Richard  Miilcaster,  pioneer  in  other  branches,  here 
ran  before  the  times.  Girls  should  be  educated  as 
well  as  boys. 

Many  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  this  old-time 
schoolmaster  have  passed  into  the  practice  of  modern 
times.  His  "  Positions  "  and  "  Elementarie  "  have 
not,  however,  lost  their  savour.  Embalmed  in  them 
is  the  life  spirit  of  a  theoriser  and  practitioner,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  gave  him  the 
right  to  state  his  positions. 

The  Critical  Period 
in  Education  * 

By  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  M.V.O., 

Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  County  of  Bedford 

An  old  Puritan  divine  gave  three  rules  to  preachers, 
which  apply  with  equal  force  to  speakers  on  this  and 
every  occasion.  "Stand  up  cheerfully,"  he  said; 
"  speak  up  manfully  ;    end  speedily." 

The  first  rule  is  easy  of  performance,  because  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  meet  are  cheerful.  In  the 
first  place,  we  reahse  to-day  the  ambition  of  those  en- 

*  From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Luton  Secondary 
School,  Sept.  13,  1904. 


lightened  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Luton  who,  for  years 
past,  have  pressed  upon  the  public  the  need  of  a 
Secondary  School.  The  County  and  Borough  Autho- 
rities have  cordially  co-operated ;  Luton  has  taxed 
itself  for  the  school  maintenance  to  the  limits  which  the 
law  allows  ;  the  county  has  responded  to  the  appeal 
with  conspicuous  gene.osity  ;  the  dream  of  Alderman 
Warren  and  his  colleagues  is  a  waking  vi  ion,  a  sub- 
stantial reality  ;  and  we  meet  to  open  a  school  which 
the  D  rector  of  Education  has  organised  in  harmony 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  locality,  and  as  little  in 
competition  as  possible  with  the  Grammar  School  of 
Dunstable.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  a  very  able  staff  of 
teachers,  presided  over  by  a  head-master,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
whose  brilliant  career  at  Cambridge  included  a  Scholar- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  a  Bell  University  Scholarship, 
and  a  high  position  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  In 
the  third  place,  considering  that  the  School  is  barely 
three  months  old,  and  that  it  begins  in  temporary 
premises,  we  have  made  a  promising  start.  Sixty-six 
out  of  eighty-six  candidates  for  admission  have  by 
examination  proved  their  fitness  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  provided.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  three  R's 
formed  the  ideal  of  popular  educat  on,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  lives  of  women  were  bounded  by  the 
four  C's,  by  Cookery,  Clothes,  Church  and  Children. 
Beyond  that  ideal,  and  beyond  those  limits,  we  have 
travelled  far.  To-day  our  Secondary  School  opens 
an  extensive  range  of  studies  both  to  boys  and  girls. 
Intellectually,  co-education  is  stimulating  to  both  sexes. 
Morally,  we  look  to  the  refining  influences  of  home  and  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses,  and  we  look  to  them  with 
confidence,  to  meet  the  possibilities  of  attendant  danger. 

To  "  stand  up  cheerfully  "  then  is  easy.  To  "  speak  up 
manfully"  is  more  difficult.  But  at  least  I  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  for  I  speak  with  the  sincerity 
of  deliberate  conviction  and  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  important  part  which  this  Secondary  School  may 
play  in  the  future  life  of  Luton. 

We  know  but  httle  of  the  inner  working  of  the  minds 
of  young  boys  and  girls.  Yet,  in  their  general  conditions 
the  processes  have  probably  remained  much  the  same 
from  generation  to  generation.*  Round  the  city  of 
childhood  runs  an  impenetrable  wall,  and  those  who  once 
pass  out  can  never  return.  Of  that  city  only  the 
citizens  themselves  enjoy  the  complete  freedom.  Older 
than  Thebes,  obeying  its  own  rules,  governed  by  its 
own  ancient  laws,  worshipping  its  own  idols,  it  continues 
unchanged  and  unchanging,  while  each  successive 
century  sees  the  adult  world  transformed  almost  beyond 
recognition.  We  search  for  historical  records  of  child- 
hood in  autobiographies  or  traditions  about  great  men  : 
but  such  records  are  scanty,  and  generally  unreal  or 
exaggerated.  We  look  for  them  in  fiction  ;  but,  though 
portraits  abound,  we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  children 
of  novelists  as  human  flesh  and  blood.  We  try  to 
remember  what  we  were  ourselves  ;    but  we  find  that, 

*  For  details,  see  Professor  Hall's  Adolescence  (2  vols.  New  York 
and  London,  1904) /ussiwi  (reviewed  in  this  issue.) 
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except  for  some  salient  features,  the  faint  lines  of 
cfiildish  impressions  have  been  scored  out  by  the  deep 
furrow;  of  later  experience. 

Yet  this,  I  think,  we  do  know  about  children.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twelve  they  are,  in  certain  senses  and  in 
varying  degrees,  at  one  with  nature  in  its  unconscious- 
ness, its  innocence,  its  irresponsibility.  They  are  in 
the  half-animal  stage  :  they  love,  and  hate,  and  act,  not 
from  reasoned  intelligenc  ,  but  from  instinct  and  on 
impulse  ;  their  emotions  respond  immediately  to 
impressions  ;  their  moods  alternate  from  tears  to 
laughter  almost  instantaneously.  They  live  in  the 
present  and  reflect  its  changes  ;  with  the  past  they  have 
no  concern  ;  into  the  future  they  do  not  inquire. 
Absorbed  in  the  interests  of  their  own  lives,  they  care 
little  for  those  of  adults.  The  contents  of  their  intellects 
have  been  stored  through  the  senses  alone  ;  their  minds 
have  not  begun  to  work  upon  the  harvest  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  Educationally  we  can  do  little  for  them  except  to 
teach  the  mechanical  aids  to  knowledge,  to  instil  habits 
of  obedience,  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  encourage 
observation,  to  train  the  hand  to  co-operate  with  the 
brain.  We  can  make  few  appeals  to  the  understanding 
and  the  reason.  Yet  it  is  within  a  few  months  of  this 
age  that  children,  as  a  rule,  are  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  their  so-called  education  is  pronounced  complete. 

But  the  years  that  follow,  those  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  are  the  most  critical  period  of  our  existence  ; 
it  is  the  time  of  transformation  that  determines  our 
future  lives  and  supplies  the  key  to  the  form  which  they 
assume.  To  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  it  is  spring-t  de, 
when  new  powers  of  mind  and  body  are  budding.  It  is 
the  "  morning  hour  when  all  the  world  turns  to  gold," 
when  we  long  to  drink  at  a  single  draught  the  whole 
cup  of  experience.  Light  and  colour  fade  from  the 
interests  of  our  childish  Paradise,  as  the  meaning  of 
life  dawns  upon  us.  The  ascent  has  begun,  and  failure 
to  rise  means  degeneracy  or  fall.  A  keener,  more 
invigorating  air  blows  in  our  faces.  The  desire  to 
combat,  to  struggle,  to  excel,  is  fermenting.  The 
passion  to  be  treated  like  our  elders  bursts  into  flame. 
The  great  deeds,  the  great  prizes,  the  great  lives,  of  the 
world  seem  near  ;  they  appear  to  be  even  within  our 
reach,  and  beckon  to  us  with  alluring  gesture. 

This  is  the  moment  to  foster  every  new  development 
of  interest,  cultivate  every  latent  capacity,  encourage 
every  wholesome  taste.  It  is  the  time  to  give  indi- 
viduality fuller  play,  a  larger  freedom,  a  longer  tether. 
It  is  the  moment  when  no  greater  blessing  can  befall 
your  boys  and  girls  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  good, 
strong,  wise  teacher,  a  teacher  who  recognises  that  their 
power  to  appreciate  has  outstripped  their  power  to 
express,  that  their  power  of  explanation  lags  far  behind 
their  power  of  understanding, — a  teacher  who  has  faith 
in  them,  understands  and  will  lead  them, — a  teacher 
who  will  give  them  purpose,  create  their  ideals,  arouse 
their  ambitions  to  be  something  and  to  do  something, 
inspire  their  confidence  and  impart  self-direction. 

It  is  for  boys  and  girls  during  this  critical  period  of 
their    existence    that    this    school    is     established.     It 


affords  the  opportunity  to  awaken  their  dormant 
capacities,  bring  out  their  latent  possibilities,  help  them 
to  reach  their  fullest  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  It 
offers  a  chance  which,  in  all  their  future  lives,  can  never 
exactly  recur.  Not  to  use  this  opportunity,  not  to 
take  this  chance,  is  to  check  the  development  of  your 
children,  to  arrest  their  growth,  to  imperil,  if  not  to 
ruin,  the  promise  of  their  young  lives.  No  one  can 
estimate  how  much  of  good  may  be  lost  at  this  adolescent 
period  ;  no  one  can  calculate  how  different  might  have 
been  the  actual  flower  and  fruit  of  their  adult  lives. 
Men  and  women  whose  characters  have  grown  coarse, 
whose  feelings  have  hardened,  whose  standards  of 
living  have  sunk  into  the  depths,  at  fitful  intervals 
surprise  us  by  the  revelation  of  lofty  thoughts,  pure 
ideals,  gentle  impulses.  These  higher  qualities  flicker 
momentarily  over  the  rough  surface  ;  they,  as  it  were, 
hint  their  existence  in  uncongenial  surroundings, — and 
fade  away  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  They  disappear 
because  circumstances  have  overpowered  these  tender 
plants,  because  they  have  been  choked  by  the  luxuriance 
of  coarser  growths,  because,  in  fact,  the  claims  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  have  been  too  early,  too  per- 
sistently, too  exclusively  enforced.  The  neglected 
opportunities,  the  lost  chances,  the  "  might-have- 
been,"  of  life  are  its  keenest  pangs,  for  they  are  tinged 
with  the  bitterness  of  unavailing  regret.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  parents  to  find  the  six  pounds  a  year,  which, 
including  all  extras,  cover  the  total  expense  of  this 
school,  and  that  the  wages  that  the  boys  and  girls 
might  earn  are  a  strong  temptation.  But  may  I  express 
the  hope,  and  express  it  with  every  sympathy  in  your 
difficulties,  that  the  parents  of  Luton  children  will,  even 
at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice,  use  their  opportunity 
to  the  utmost,  make  the  best  of  their  boys  and  girls, 
and  so  spare  to  themselves  and  those  they  love  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  sorrow  of  human  life  ? 

I  seem  to  myself  to  have  found  that  to  "  end  speedily  " 
is  the  hardest  of  the  three  rules.  But  I  will  do  so,  by 
caUing  on  Mrs.  Wernher,  for  whose  presence  here 
to-day  as  one  of  the  Governors  we  are  deeply  grateful, 
to  open  the  Secondary  School  and  Institution  at  Luton. 

A  Country  School 
for  Town  Children 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

Hitherto  the  excellent  work  of  the  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Funds  and  similar  agencies  has  been  confined 
to  procuring  an  opportunity  for  town  children  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  the  country  during  the  summer  holidays. 
An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  made  in  Man- 
chester by  which  children  from  the  various  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  are  enabled  to  go  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  a  rural  school  specially  built  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  felt  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
change  of  scene  and  pure  air  would  be  increased,  if 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST 

MESSRS.  LACHLA.N  AND  FLETCHER'S  NEW  BOOK 

The  Elements  of 
TRIGONOMETRY 

By  R.  LACHLAN,  D.Sc,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  W.  C.  FLETCHER,  M.A.,  formerly 
Headmaster  of  Lirerpool  Institute. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2S. 


PROF.  OMAN'S  NEW  HISTORY  BOOK 
A   JUNIOR   HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND.     From   the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  Charles 
Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  Deputy  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Author  of  "A 
History  of  England,"  "England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
&c. ;  and  Mary  Oman.     Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  2s. 

Now  Complete 
EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     (Oral  and  Written.) 
By  C.   M.  Taylor   (Math.   Tripos,   Cambridge),   Wimbledon 
High   School.    In   Three   Parts.    Crown  8vo,   cloth,  is.  6d. 
each.     With  or  without  Answers. 

Part     I. — Addition,  Multiplication,  Subtraction,  Division    (of    Numbers  and 

Money). 
Part    II. — Factors,  Easy  Decimals,  Easy  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Part  III. — Harder  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions,  Area,  Volume,  Proportion, 

Percentages,  Interest,  &c. 
*^j*  This  work  kas  just  been  adopted  by  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Manchester. 

Just  Published 
PRELIMINARY  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS.    By 

S.  G.  Starling,  A.R.C.Sc,  B.Sc,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Municipal 
Technical  Institute ;  and  F.  C.  Clarke,  A.R.C.Sc,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  the  West  Ham  Municipal  Technical 
Institute.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  NEW  LITERARY  READER  FOR  WELSH  SCHOOLS 
CAMBRENSIA.     Edited  by  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  the  Aberdare  County  School.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Old  Engravings,  &c.     256  pages.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 


LE    FRANCAIS    CHEZ    LUI.     A    French    Reader   on 

Reform  lines  with  Exercises  on  Grammar  for  Junior  and 
Middle  Forms.  By  W.  H.  Hodges,  M.A. ,  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School;  and  P.  Powell,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Loretto  School.     Cloth,  is.  3d. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  READING  BOOKS 

LAPPRENTI.  By  Emile  Souvestre.  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Herdener,  French  Master  of  Berkhamsted  School.  Cloth, 
Crown  8vo,  is.  , 

RICHARD    WHITTINGTON.      By   Madame  Eugenie 

FOA.  And  UN  CONTE  DE  L'ABBE  DE  SAINT-PIERRE. 
By  Emile  Sodvestre.  Edited  by  C.  F.  Herdener.  Cloth, 
Crown  8vo,  is. 

EASY  GERMAN  TEXTS.  For  pupils  who  have  ac- 
quired a  simple  Vocabulary  and  the  Elements  of  German. 
Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Walter  Rippmann,  M.A., 
Professor  of  German  at  Queen's  College,  London.  With 
exercises  on  the  text.     Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  3d.  each. 

ANDERSON'S  BILDERBUCH  OHNE  BILDER  (What  the 

Moon  Saw). 
PRINZESSIN  ILSE.    By  Marie  Petersen. 
DER  TOPFER  VON  KANDERN.    By  H.  Villinger. 
DIE  FLUT  DES  LEBENS.    By  Adolf  Stern. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 


Messrs.  BELL'S  MODERN 

Mathematical  Books 

Written  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Associations 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Being   the  Report  of    the    Committee  of  the   Mathematical 
Association.     6d.  net. 

NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     By  Charles  Fendle- 

BDRY,  M.A.     With  or  without   Answers.     4s.  6d.,  or  in  Two 

Parts,  2S.  6d.  each. 
The  New  School  Arithmetic  is  to  a  great  extent  a  new  book,  and 
not   merely   a  revision   of   Mr.   Pendlebury's   present   work.     The 
original  Arithmetic  will  also  be  kept  in  print,  and  will  be  revised 
and  kept  up  to  date  with  each  new  edition  as  hitherto. 

NEW  SCHOOL   EXAMPLES   IN   ARITHMETIC.    Ex- 

tracted  from  the  above.     With  or  without  Answers,  3s.  ;    or  in 
Two  Parts  without  Answers,  is.  6d.  and  2S. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     By  W.  M.   Baker,  M.A., 

and  A.  A.  Bodrne,  M.A.     4s.  6d.     Also  in  Parts. 

Part  I. — Two  Quadratic  Equations,  2s.  6d. ;  or  with 
Answers,  3s. 

Part  II. — To  include  Logarithms  (4-figure  tables).  Binomial 
Thorem,  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Series, 
Interest.  Undetermined  Coefficients,  and  Partial 
Fractions.     With  or  without  Answers,  2S.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     Extracted 

from    the    above.     With    or    without   Answers,    3s.     Part    I. 
Separately  without  Answers,  is.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.     By  C.  O.  Tuckkv,   M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.     With  or  without  Answers,  3s. 
"  The  selection  of  examples  and  the  order  of  the  Chapters  un- 
doubtedly place  the  book  far  in  advance  of  any  at  present  existing." 

Guardian. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.     By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A., 

and  A.  A.   Boorne,  M.A.     Complete  Third  Edition,   revised, 
4s.  6d.     Also  in  Parts.     Books  I.-III.,  Sixth  Edition,  revised, 
2S.  6d.     Books  I. -IV.,  Fourth  Edition,  3s. 
Also  published  in  the  following  foyms : — Book  I. ,  is.   Books  I.  and  II. , 

IS.  6d.     Books  II.   and  III.,  is.  6d.     Books  III.  and  IV.,   is.  6d. 

Books   II. -IV.,    2S.    6d.     Book  IV.,    is.     Books   IV.   and   V.,    2S. 

Book  v.,  IS.  6d.     Books  IV.-VII.,  3s.     Books  V.-VII.,  2s.  6d. 

ANSWERS    TO   NUMERICAL  AND   MENSURATION    EXAMPLES,    6d. 
COMPLETE  KEY,  6s.  net. 

*^*  This  book  has  been  adopted  in  upwards  of  600  of  the  largest 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  widely  used  through- 
out the  Colonies. 

ELEMENTARY  GRAPHS.     By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and 

A.  A.  BoDRNE,  M.A.     6d.  net. 
"  An  admirable  little  introduction  to  the  subject. " 

Educational  News. 

EXAMPLES     IN     PRACTICAL     GEOMETRY     AND 

MENSURATION.     By  J.    W.    Marshall,   M.A.,    and    C.  O. 

TncKEY,  M.A.     With  or  without  Answers,  is.  6d. 
"  One   is   almost   inclined   to   think   that   a   good   collection   of 
Examples  like  this  is  better  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class  than 
any  text-book." — Preparatory  Schools  Review. 

A  NEW  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  W.  G. 

Borchardt,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 
Also  in  Two  Parts. 
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Educational  and  Scientific  Books 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


The  Lapg*est  Stock  in  London  of 

SECOND-HAND  SCHOOL.  CLASSICAL,  ELEMENTARY  &  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foreign  Books 

BOOKS  FOR  ALL  EXAMINATIONS 

ALL  ENQUIRIES  AS  TO  PRICES  OF  BOOKS  ANSWERED 
Ke^s  and  Translations,     Books  Bought 


J.   POOLE   &   CO.. 

{Established  1854) 

104  CHARING  CROSS   ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Late  of  39  Holywell  Street,  Strand) 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS 

APPEALS  TO  PARENTS 

STATEMENTS     IN     LETTERPRESS    are     considerably 
Increased  in  "Value  if  endorsed  by  good  views. 

Eight  pages  of  letterpress  and   eight  page  views  are 
worth  far  more  than  sixteen  pages  of  letterpress  only. 


IF  YOU  ARE  WANTING 

a  HIGH-CLASS  PROSPECTUS  and  will  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  present  one,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  submit 
estimates  for  printing  and  preparing  blocks — without  any 
charge.  Thousands  of  Prospectuses  pass  through  our 
hands  each  year. 


PATON'SLISTOF  SCHOOLS  ANDTUTORS 

FOR  1905 

now  preparing. 

Specimen  copy,  with  PROOF  OF  CIRCULATION 
and  VALUE,  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  copy  of 
Prospectus. 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 

143  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


MR.  TRUMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

6  HOLIES  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegrams:  "TUTORESS,  LONDON."  Telephone:  No.  1167  Mayfair. 

*     41     ^ 

^.—EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
Mr    Truman    introduces     (i)    Experienced    and 
Trained   University  and  other  qualified  Engrlisli  and 

Foreign  Lady  Teachers   to  Public  and  Private   Schools 

(Girls'  and  Boys') ;  (ii)  English  and  Foreign  Gover- 
nesses to  private  families  ;  and  (iii)  Lady  Matrons  and 
Housekeepers  to  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools.  No  charge  is 
made  to  Principals,  and  the  terms  to  Teachers  and  other  ladies 
seeking  appointments  are  reasonable,  no  charge  being  made  unless 
an  engagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency. 

*  *    * 

.ff.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Truman  undertakes  the  negotiation  of  SchOOl 
Transfers  and  Partnerships.  No  charge  is  made  to  pur- 
chasers. 

*  4t     S 

C— PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Truman  has  organised  a  special  department  for  the  intro- 
duction of  pupils  to  Schools  and  other  Educational  establishments. 

4>     *     41 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  Mr.  Truman  will  receive  his 
prompt  and  careful  attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients 
as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

S     ^t     * 

Prospectus,  References,  and  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 
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children  could  be  taken  periodically  under  the  care  of 
their  teachers  and  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  school-hfe 
to  learn  something  of  Nature  at  first  hand.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  thus  transplanting  the  urban  child  into 
a  rural  environment  with  appropriate  rural  instruction 
is  obvious.  A  voluntary  committee  was  therefore 
formed,  and  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Philips  and  others  a  sum  of  ^^5000  was  raised.  Suitable 
land  at  Knoll's  Green,  near  Mobberley,  in  Cheshire, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  a  well-designed  corrugated  iron 
building — with  accommodation  for  eighty  children,  two 
teachers,  a  matron  and  three  servants — has  been  erected 
there.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  cased  through- 
out with  wood  and  comprises  two  large,  light,  and  airy 
dormitories  with  forty  beds  in  each,  separate  rooms  for 
teachers  and  servants,  dining-hall,  class-rooms,  kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  cloakroom,  &c.,  was  about  ^2600.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  will 
be  about  ^^400. 

The  school  was  opened  on  June  30  last  and  closed 
during  the  Manchester  School  summer  holidays  from 
July  15  to  August  15.     Circulars  were  sent  to  schools 


in  congested  districts  of  the  city,  offering  to  take  eighty 
children  with  two  teachers  for  two  weeks.  Certain 
schools  accepted  and  scholars  from  two  provided  and 
two  non-provided  schools  have  been  already  received. 
The  teachers  are  taken  free  :  children  pay  seven  shillings 
each  for  the  two  weeks  which  also  includes  railway  fare. 
The  payment  of  even  this  small  amount  may  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  really  poor,  whose  children  stand 
most  in  need  of  more  healthy  surroundings,  but  payment 
has  in  some  cases  been  made  by  friends,  and  doubtless 
this  difficulty  will  be  met  when  the  movement  has 
passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage.  At  the  same 
time  children  are  encouraged  through  the  school 
savings  banks  to  make  provision  for  themselves.  The 
parents  seem  most  anxious  that  their  children  should 
attend  the  school,  and  those  who  have  visited  it  are 
loud  in  its  praise.  Each  school  selects  its  own 
scholars,  who  go  entirely  of  their  own  choice  ;  boys 
and  girls  being  taken  alternately.  The  Manchester 
Education  Committee  supports  the  Country  School 
Committee  in  every  possible  way,  and  it  is  hoped  that, 
where  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  and  success 
proved  to  be  attainable,  the  work  will  be  carried  out 


TIME-TABLE 

REGISTERS  OPENED  AND  CLOSED.  9.45  am.  AND  2  p.m. 


9.0109.45 

9.451010.15 

10.1510  10.45 

10.45  '0  II 

1 1.0  to  11.30 

11.30  to  12 

2.0  to  4.20 

Summary 

Monday     . 

Scripture 

Domestic 
Economy 

Reading 

Recreation 

Singing 

Mental 
Arithmetic 
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Arithmetic,  i  hour 
Grammar,  ^  hour 
Composition,  i  hr. 

Domestic 
Economy,  i  hour 

Tuesday     . 

Local 
Geography 

Reading 

Composition 

Leaves  or 
Flowers 

Reading,  i  hour 
Drill,  4  hour 

Wednesday 

Mental 
Arithmetic 

Domestic 
Economy 

Drawing 

Geography,  |  hour 
Needlework,  2  hrs. 

Thursday  . 

Grammar 

History 

Composition 

Drill 

Singing,  J  hour 
Hisiory,  ^  hour 

Friday  .     . 

Need 

ewook— Mend 

ng  Day 

Drawing,  i  hour 

Nature  study 
every  afternoon 

Flowers. — Their  work  and  parts.    Leaves. — Parts,  blade,  and  stalk,  simple  and  compound,  how  to  tell  one  from  the  other,  change  of 
colour,  when  and  why  they  fall. 

Buds. — When  formed,  where  placed  and  why,  when  they  open. 

Grasses. — Kinds  and  value  as  food. 

Productions  of  the  District  — Observations  in  lanes  and  fields.     Occupations  on  the  farms. 

Plants  in  the  Garden. — Peas  or  beans,  roots,  crops,  fruits,  bees  in  the  garden. 

Timber  Trees. — In  lanes  and  fields,  various  kinds,  their  uses  and  values. 

Hedge  Bushes. — Wild  rose  and  hips,  hazel  and  nuts,  blackberries  and  fruits,  hawthorn  and  fruits,  honeysuckle. 

History. — Chorley  Old  Hall,  moat  and  oak-panelled  room.     Beacon  on  the  Edge,  Wathng  Street. 

Lindow  Covtmoti. — Peat  formation,  dykes,  heather,  &c. 

Visits  to  Farms. — If  possible  to  arrange  them.     Clouds,  their  kinds,  rain,  winds,  constellations. 

Approved  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Section  7  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  1870.  H.M.  Lnspector  of  Schools. 
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as  a  branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city  and 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  numbers  of  children 
who  are  deprived  of  access  to  the  country.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  sanctioned  the  scheme,  and  the  school 
remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
Inspectors  in  Lancashire. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  I  found  seventy-two 
girls  in  attendance  from  three  Manchester  schools. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
their  novel  experience,  and  Miss  Williams,  the  matron, 
assured  me  that  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty 
with  any  of  them.  No  effort  is  spared  to  interest  the 
children,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
delicate  ones,  were  then  taking  a  long  ramble  with  one 
of  the  teachers  and  the  head  gardener.  The  whole 
programme,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  time-table,  p. 
141,  has  been  devised  to  give  the  children  exactly 
that  type  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  character- 
istic of  every  rural  school. 

Indirectly,  too,  some  instruction  is  given  in  domestic 
duties.  All  make  their  own  beds,  and  in  turn  sweep  the 
dormitories,  school-rooms,  and  corridors,  peel  potatoes, 
wash  up  after  meals,  and  clean  knives  and  forks.  The 
hours  are  as  follows  :  6.45  rise,  8  to  8.30  breakfast, 
12.30  to  I  dinner,  5.30  tea,  8  supper,  8.30  bed,  and  lights 
out  at  g. 

Attached  to  the  school  are  eight  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding a  field.  About  a  third  of  an  acre  is  used  as  a 
kitchen  garden,  where  lessons  are  given  on  plant-life, 
grafting,  pruning,  and  bee-keeping.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
exclusive  of  the  grass  field  is  being  gradually  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  planning  of  it  to  the  most 
artistic  and  educational  advantage  would  delight  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Geddes,  whose  report  upon  the  appropri- 
ation of  Mr.  Carnegie's  munificent  gift  to  Dunfermhne 
contains  invaluable  suggestions  upon  the  development 
of  a  garden  as  an  instrument  of  education.  One's 
only  regret  is  that  the  children  cannot  remain  longer  at 
the  Country  School,  which  apart  altogether  from  its 
specific  object  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  proper 
organisation  of  a  rural  school. 

Stockport  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  urban  child  maj^  be  familiarised  with  country 
life.  From  St.  Peter's  National  School,  where  Mr. 
Downham,  the  headmaster,  has  so  successfully  utilised 
the  River  Mersey  in  his  Nature  study,  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  the  past  year  or  two  to  take  a  few  of 
the  older  lads  for  a  week  during  school-time  to  some 
farm  near  Alderley.  Mr.  Downham  accompanies 
them,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  the  opportunity,  with 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Ward,  his  Majesty's  Inspectors  for 
Cheshire,  of  seeing  them  on  their  annual  excursion. 
Thirteen  lads  of  the  artisan  class  were  staying  at  the 
farm,  each  of  whom  pays  5s.  ^d.  by  weekly  instalments 
of  threepence  from  the  previous  January,  and  so  keen 
are  they  to  collect  the  money  that  they  earn  it  by 
holding  horses  or  doing  any  little  job  in  the  town. 
The  instruction  is  given  entirely  out-of-doors.  The 
geological  formation  of  Alderley  Edge  is  studied,  the 
course  of  the  streams  traced  and  the  character  of   the 


crops  carefully  noted.  No  feature  of  the  district  is 
omitted.  Raised  maps  of  paper  from  old  copy  books 
are  made  to  scale,  and  flat  maps  indicating  the  agri- 
cultural nature  of  the  neighbourhood  are  drawn  with 
the  minutest  detail.  The  powers  of  observation  are 
thus  stimulated  at  every  point,  an  intelligent  interest 
in  all  phenomena  is  aroused,  and  the  lads  return  to 
Stockport  with  a  mass  of  personally  acquired  informa- 
tion, which  forms  the  basis  of  endless  lessons  through- 
out the  year. 

The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence'^ 

The  appearance  of  a  book  like  this  compels  us,  by  the 
painfulness  of  the  contrast  it  suggests,  almost  to  a  feeling 
of  despair  with  regard  to  education  in  Britain.  If  America 
can  produce  so  monumental  a  work,  why  cannot  our 
country  ?  Yet  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  there  is  no  educa- 
tionalist in  Britain  who  could  gather  around  him  a  body  of 
workers  as  able  and  earnest  as  those  who  have  assisted  by 
their  detailed  investigations  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
The  book  is  the  best  refutation  known  to  us  of  the  attacks 
sometimes  made  on  American  "  child  study." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  seamy  side  to  American  education, 
and  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  brings  it  out.  He  pleads,  in  words 
that  would  not  be  devoid  of  significance  in  our  own  country', 
for  the  appointment  of  "  vigorous,  able,  original  men  in 
pedagogic  chairs."  who  will  be  allowed  "  liberty  even  to 
discuss  college  and  university  policy  with  the  same  freedom 
presidents  enjoy,  even  though  their  views  may  conflict 
with  his."  Dr.  Hall  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  highest 
intellectual  work  of  the  world  cannot  be  expected  under 
the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  United  States.  But 
his  book  is,  in  a  measure,  a  refutation  of  his  own  argument. 
So  long,  at  any  rate,  as  men  like  Dewey,  James,  Tomkins, 
and  Stanley  Hall  are  found  voicing  the  educational  thought 
of  America,  we  in  Britain  are  likely  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  with  something  of  envy  ;  even  though  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  less  successful  American  colleges 
might  change  our  opinion  in  favour  of  our  own  land. 

We  feel  no  inclination  to  criticise  any  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  great  work  of  fourteen  hundred  pages.  A 
few  minor  errors — a  viry  few,  considering  the  immense 
size  of  the  work — we  think  we  have  detected.  "  Anlangen  " 
on  page  71  of  Vol.  II.  should  be  "  Anlagen  "  ;  "  public  " 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  "  academicum  "  on  page  578,  and 
"  Leslie  Stephens  "  on  page  632  are  also  open  to  objection. 
We  fancy,  also,  that  the  story  attributed  to  Pestalozzi  on 
page  498  of  the  same  volume  is  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude," 
not  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children  "  ;  and  we  think 
that,  for  the  sake  of  those  of  us  whose  Greek  is  rusty,  a 
glossary  of  the  medical  terms  employed  (or  inventedjiby 
the  author  might  have  been  added  with  advantage.  Prudes 
might  criticise  the  frankness  with  which  sexual  questions 
are  treated  by  the  author  ;  but  there  are  many  signs  on 
the  horizon  that  the  reign  of  prudery  is  coming  to  an  end, 

*  Adolescence,  Its  Psychology  and  its  Relations  to  Physiology,  Antliro- 
poltgy,  Sociology,  Sex,  Crime,  Religion,  and  Education  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  President  of  Clark  University  and  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  2  volumes,  31s.  61/.  (Appleton  and  Co. ) 
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and  that  the  most  central  of  all  human  problems  is  winning 
full  recognition  of  its  importance.  No,  we  cannot  criticise  ; 
the  work  is  too  well  reasonod-out,  too  firmly  based  upon  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  research,  to  justify  amateurish 
attempts — for,  in  the  Ught  of  such  a  work,  they  would 
appear  amateurish — at  contesting  or  questioning  its 
conclusions.  Yet  some  of  its  conclusions  are  momentous, 
even  revolutionary. 

We  have  been  assured  so  frequently  that  natural  science — 
notably  physics  and  chemistry — should  be  taught  in  as 
exact  and  quantitative  a  manner  as  possible,  that  we 
alight  with  surprise  upon  Dr.  Hall's  confession  of  "  dire 
heresy  "  in  this  field.  "  Very  much  thoroughness  and 
perfection  violates  the  laws  of  youthful  nature  and  of 
growth.  The  normal  boy  in  the  teens  is  essentially  in  the 
popular  science  age.  He  wants  and  needs  great  wholes, 
facts  in  profusion,  but  few  formulae."  Applied  science 
should  precede  pure  ;  the  boy  is  interested  in  the  "  go  " 
of  things  ;  he  is  also  predominantly  a  utilitarian.  The 
application  of  mathematics  to  physics  was  racially  a  late 
event  ;  it  should  also  be  a  late  event,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  wth  the  boy.  Science  should  be  less  mathema- 
tical and  more  humanistic. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  co-education,  Dr.  Hall's 
verdict  is,  so  far  as  the  age  of  adolescence  is  concerned, 
unfavourable.  "  Some  girls  become  a  little  less  gushy. 
their  conduct  more  thoughtful  .  .  .  certain  boys '  vices 
are  mitigated."  But  the  author  boldly  questions  whether 
the  roughness  and  boisterousness  of  boys  and  the  passing 
adolescent  sentimentality  of  girls,  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
For  reasons  which  we  have  no  space  to  expound  he  condemns 
the  bringing  together  of  boys  and  girls  of  adolescent 
age  ;  and,  with  equal  warmth,  the  view  that  the  education 
of  the  sexes  should  follow  identical  lines.  Woman,  he  con- 
tends, is  in  need  of  a  radically  different  kind  of  education  to 
man  ;  and  though  some  women  are  constitutionally  capable 
of  undertaking,  and  socially  called  upon  to  undertake,  pro- 
fessional duties  similar  to  those  that  fall  to  man,  the  ideal  of 
woman's  work  thus  put  forward  is  vicious  for  the  sex  and  the 
race.  The  author  watches  with  much  foreboding  the  results 
upon  population  of  the  view  he  here  criticises,  and  gives 
many  statistics  that  are  of  a  sufficiently  grave  character. 

The  book  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Wells'  Mankind  in  the 
Making,  though  it  is  an  immeasurably  more  ambitious 
work.  There  is  the  same  stress  on  the  problems  of  sex 
and  race  and  birth,  and  the  same  solicitude  for  adolescence 
combined  with  a  complete  frankness  when  discussing  the 
questions  involved.  "  A  true  science  of  morality  will 
determine  those  causes  that  make  for  the  increase  of 
numbers  and  quality  and  the  development  of  races  up  the 
scale  of  evolution."  There  is  something  of  the  same 
tendency  which  we  detected  (or  are  we  mistaken  ?)  in 
Mr.  Wells'  works — to  treat  religion  as  a  normal  phenomenon, 
one  capable  of  scientific  treatment  and  analysis.  To 
neither  of  our  authors,  "  scientific  "  though  they  are  in 
a  high  degree,  does  religion  function  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  book  represents 
a  continuation  of  Froebel's  work — the  mapping  out  of  the 
various  stages  of  development  through  which  the  growing 
child  normally  passes,  stages  that  are  supposed  to  corres- 
pondifmore  or  less  with  those  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  Dr.  Hall  makes  a  good  many  original  contributions 
— or  contributions  that  are,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
original — to  this  subject.     The  common  fear  of  snakes  is 


reminiscent  of  arboreal  life  ;  the  childish  love  of  the  sea 
is  reminiscent  of  a  still  more  remote  phyletic  past.  His 
language  becomes  elevated  and  often  eloquent  in  expound- 
ing these  parallelisms,  and  we  come  to  see  a  new  meaning 
in  Wordsworth's  "  Ode."  "  We  are  influenced  in  our  deeper, 
more  temperamental,  dispositions  by  the  life-habits  and 
codes  of  conduct  of  we  know  not  what  unnumbered  hosts 
of  ancestors,  which,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  are  present 
throughout  our  lives,  and  our  souls  are  echo-chambers 
in  which  their  whispers  reverberate."  "  Our  own  soul 
is  full  in  all  its  parts  of  faint  hints,  rudimentary  spectres 
flitting  for  an  instant  at  some  moment  of  our  individual 
life  and  then  gone  for  ever,  dim  and  scarcely  audible 
murmurs  of  a  great  and  prolonged  hfe,  hot,  intense,  richly 
dight  with  incident  and  detail  that  is  no  more  ;  a  slight 
automatism,  perhaps,  being  the  sole  relic  of  the  most  central 
experiences  of  many  generations,  a  fleeting  fancy  all  that 
survives  of  ages  of  toil  and  blood,  a  feeling  that  only  peeps 
out  for  a  moment  in  infancy,  the  far-off  dying  echo  of 
what  was  once  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude.  .  .  .  The 
soma  is  resonant  in  every  cell,  fibre,  and  reflex  arc  with 
reminiscences  of  extinct  generations."  "  Not  so  much  our 
birth,  but  every  year  of  growth  and  every  degree  of  mental 
illumination   '  is   a  forgetting  '   of  pre-existing  states." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  nemo  psychologiis  nisi  biologus."  "  Till  our  science  can 
cut  entirely  loose  from  every  soteriological  influence  and 
drop  the  future,  which  has  its  true  place  for  study  elsewhere, 
and  turn  to  the  past,  it  cannot  flourish."  Yet  Dr.  Hall 
recognises  teleology.  "  Education  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  verdict  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
school  will  be  determined  by  its  moral  efficiency  in  saving 
children  from  personal  vice  and  crime." 

The  book  is  inexhaustible,  and  we  must  abandon  the 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  it.  But  we  owe  to  our  readers 
at  least  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  as  conveying  some  im- 
pression of  the  extent  of  the  topics  dealt  with  ;  and  we 
owe  them  a  confession — that  this  is  the  most  instructive 
book  (in  the  sense  of  being  the  most  filled  with  matter) 
that  we  have  ever  read.     The  chapters  are  headed  : 

Growth  in  Height  and  Weight — Growth  of  Parts  and 
Organs  during  Adolescence — Growth  of  Motor  Power  and 
Function — Diseases  of  Body  and  Mind — Juvenile  Faults — 
Immoralities  and  Crimes — Sexual  Development :  its 
Dangers  and  Hygiene  in  Boys — Periodicity — Adolescence 
in  Literature,  Biography,  and  History — Changes  in  the 
Senses  and  the  Voice — Evolution  and  the  Feelings  and 
Instincts  Characteristic  of  Normal  Adolescence — Adolescent 
Love — Adolescent  Feelings  toward  Nature  and  a  New 
Education  in  Science — Savage  Pubic  Initiations,  Classical 
Ideals  and  Customs,  and  Church  Confirmation — The 
Adolescent  Psychology  of  Conversion — Social  Instincts 
and  Institutions — Intellectual  Development  and  Education 
— Adolescent  Girls  and  their  Education — Ethnic  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy,  or  Adolescent  Races  and  their  Treatment. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  copy  of  a 
"  History  Map,"  prepared  by  Mr  G.  C.  Pringle,  of  the  High 
School,  Peebles.  Its  leading  features  are  the  co-ordination 
of  events  in  groups  or  categories,  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  groups  in  their  logical  order  of  importance.  The 
whole  idea  is  carried  out  by  the  use  of  different  colours, 
with  upright  Unes  for  the  dates,  and  horizontal  lines  for  the 
topics. 
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Nature  Study 

On  a  Berkshire  Heath 


By  J.  A.  Owen 


Just  before  the  summer  holidays  began  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  an  elementary  school  situated 
on  Southend  Heath,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  part  of 
Bradfield,  near  Reading,  the  Bradfield  which  is  associated 
so  pleasantly  in  the  minds  of  many  with  the  delightful 
performance  of  Greek  plays.  The  official  name  given 
to  this  is  Bradfield  C.  E.  School.  Its  master,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Robinson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Nature  Study, 
where  elementary  schools  are  concerned.  Some  years 
ago  he  wrote  to  one  of  our  educational  organs  describing 
his  own  scheme  of  practical  Nature  Study,  and  the 
visit  I  paid  to  his  school  showed  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  Many  a 
successful  farmer  and  skilled  gardener  ought  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  good  practical  teaching  received  here. 

A  distinguished  French  naturalist,  writing  a  few  5-ears 
ago  in  "  Le  Temps"  of  Paris,  said :  "Let  the  youth  of 
the  coming  generation  receive  a  little  less  education 
in  grammar  and  let  them  be  led  to  lay  up  very  much 
more  agricultural  knowledge — have  them  adequately 
instructed  in  the  modifications  indispensable  for  our 
present  methods  of  culture — ^learning  to  understand 
the  industrial  value  of  our  own  native  products  and  the 
advisability  of  varying  their  crops,  not  confining  them- 
selves too  rigidly  to  cereals,  where  their  climate  allows 
so  wide  a  range. — ^They  will  then  no  longer  need  to  fear 
being  crushed  by  foreign  competition.  Free  trade 
might  flourish  without  injury  to  any  man,  and  without 
risk  for  the  national  prosperity." 

Another  French  thinker  said:  "It  is  our  duty  at  all 
cost  to  preserve  agriculture  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  educate  for  it." 
This  applies  of  course  equally  to  our  own  country,  and  it 
can  only  be  done  by  ever-improving  methods  of  tech- 
nical education. 

At  the  Southend  School,  where  the  average  attendance 
is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  Mixed  School  and  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  the 
Infants'  School,  the  Nature  work  is  carried  on  according 
to  a  carefully  devised  scheme,  in  which  all  the  subjects 
are  correlated,  there  being  a  distinct  connection  and 
relationship  carried  on  through  Object  Lessons,  Reading, 
Writing,  Drawing  and  Brush-work.  Gardening  also 
is  an  important  adjunct.  Brush-work  is  used  in  an 
original  and  delightful  manner,  so  as  to  arouse  keen 
observational  faculties  in  the  children,  who  show  great 
enthusiasm  in  this  branch  of  their  work. 

According  to  a  scheme  extending  over  three  j^ears, 
in  which  plant,  insect  and  animal  life,  with  their 
various  phenomena,  are  taught  in  a  carefully  arranged 
method,  the  Readers  are  specially  chosen  to  suit  the 
subject  of  each  year,  whilst  the  essay  which  follows 
each  reading  lesson  is  illustrated  by  drawings  either  in 


pencil  or  brush-work — the  latter  being  always  done 
direct  from  the  object,  whenever  this  is  possible.  The 
illustrations  for  the  object  lessons  are  often  done  by 
the  boys  themselves  under  the  master's  guidance. 
These  are  found  better  than  published  illustrations, 
as  they  are  always  adapted  to  the  particular  need  of  the 
lesson.  Only  boys  in  the  upper  class,  and  those  who 
have  received  the  proper  course  in  drawing  from 
theobject,  with  pencil,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  brush. 
They  mix  their  own  colours  and  paint  direct  from 
Nature,  supplying  themselves  the  specimen  they  paint 
from.  The  girls  of  the  school  do  not,  I  believe,  take 
part  in  this  work  of  illustrating  ;  but  they  join  the  boys 
in  the  hunt  for  new  specimens,  and  the  boys  are  almost 
daily  indebted  to  one  or  other  of  the  girls  for  a  new 
object  for  study.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  dis- 
cussions between  the  former  and  the  latter  as  to  where 
certain  plants  are  likely  to  be  found,  how  long  it  will 
take  these  to  come  to  blossom,  and  talk  about  various 
specimens  which,  as  they  say,  they  have  had  their  eye 
on  for  weeks.  I  was  amazed  at  the  grace  and  freedom 
of  treatment  displayed  in  some  of  these  drawings. 
Each  year  a  certain  order  of  Nature's  large  family  is 
studied.  This  year  the  boys  were  working  on  the  wild 
flowers  of  their  own  district,  which  is  a  very  proHfic 
one.  Each  boy  has  to  follow  and  observe  a  certain 
class  of  flowers  in  its  various  developments  and  in  their 
different  varieties.  One  lad  I  saw  had  a  charmingly- 
executed  set  of  studies  in  the  various  thistles  of  their 
district,  another  in  vetches,  others  clovers  and  the 
umbelliferous  plants.  These  were  carefully  docketed 
together,  forming  a  very  interesting  collection  for 
reference  and  decoration.  One  boy,  again,  had  painted 
a  twig  from  an  oak-tree  in  twelve  studies,  showing  its 
appearance  and  development  during  every  month  of 
the  year.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  flowering 
plants  have  alread\'  been  painted,  each  one  having 
been  brought  to  school  and  drawn  there.  As  I  looked 
at  them,  I  felt  certain  that,  given  proper  opportunities, 
some  very  skilled  decorators  of  the  future  might  be  here. 
The  many  bright  glances  that  followed  me  in  my 
examination  of  their  work,  and  the  pleasant  smiles 
that  greeted  me  from  the  children  I  met  about  the 
lanes,  during  the  week  I  was  in  that  district,  showed 
me  that  these  school  studies  were  by  no  means  made 
irksome  tasks  to  them. 

The  school  gardens  were  most  flourishing.  Each 
plot,  in  size  about  two  poles,  is  cultivated  by  two  boys, 
and  an  annual  prize  is  given  for  the  best  garden  by  the 
managers.  As  only  one  hour  weekly  can  be  spared 
for  working  in  these,  no  ambitious  scheme  is  aimed  at  ; 
the  simple  management  and  cultivation  of  cottage 
gardens  is  taught,  and  combined  with  observation  in 
other  directions  where  it  is  practicable.  For  instance, 
every  insect  dug  up,  or  found,  is  brought  into  the  school 
and  identified  ;  parasite  and  other  growths  are  examined 
and  explained  by  the  master,  and  the  parts  these  play 
in  the  general  economy  of  Nature  is  inquired  into.  A 
large  plot  at  the  end  of  these  allotments  is  devoted  to 
experiments   in    the    growing    of    various    vegetables. 
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Whilst  I  was  looking  at  these,  I  was  interested  to  see  two 
boys  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  standing  on  wooden 
cases  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  top  of  the  long  and 
high  hedge  which  they  were  industriously  clipping. 
This,  the  master  explained  to  me,  they  were  doing  at 
their  own  desire,  before  breaking  up  for  the  holidays. 

Why  have  the  best  head-gardeners  in  England  nearly 
alway  been  Scotchmen?  Simply  because  education 
has  hitherto  been  more  thorough  and  more  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  country  children  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South.  When  one  of  John  Wesley's  early  preachers 
went  to  Scotland  he  presented  a  country  girl  near 
Edinburgh  with  a  tract,  asking  her  if  she  knew  how  to 
r^ad.  "  Remember  ye  are  no  longer  in  England,"  was 
h^r  indignant  reply. 


Common  Room  Papers 

Foreign  Holiday  Courses 

By  A.  J.  Pressland 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  organised  private  holiday 
courses  in  Germany  for  his  pupils.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  a  course  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  work 
was  confined  to  Mathematics  and  German.  A  course 
lasted  five  weeks  and  embraced  about  150  lessons.  As 
a  place  of  residence  a  small  town  on  a  river  was  chosen, 
preference  being  given  to  one  with  a  summer  theatre. 
Each  pupil  was  boarded  in  a  German  family  where  he 
was  the  only  foreigner.  The  German  lessons  were  taken 
by  a  German  schoolmaster,  who  knew  French  well  and 
English  only  moderately.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  reallehrer  who  taught  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  preferred.  The  work  consisted  of  conversation, 
reproduction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading- 
book,  and  free  composition  on  subjects  from  natural 
history.  A  short  lesson  was  given  every  evening, 
on  return  from  boating,  to  supply  material  for  conversa- 
tion during  the  evening.  Translation  of  English  into 
German    and   systematic   grammar   were   omitted. 

During  the  past  summer  the  author  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Association  at  Grenoble,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  University  holiday 
course.  His  criticisms,  the  result  of  experience  as 
teacher  and  pupil,  do  not  apply  to  the  Grenoble  courses 
exclusively,  as  friends  have  given  him  information  of 
the  work  at  other  centres. 

At  Grenoble  three  classes  are  held  in  the  morning  : 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  popular  lectures  and  reading 
practice.  A  certificate  is  awarded  as  the  result  of 
an  examination,  the  requirements  for  which  dominate 
the  work  of  the  course.  The  local  committee  arranges 
a  reunion  every  Wednesday  and  an  excursion  every 
Saturday  to  provide  for  pleasure,  exercise,  and  conver- 
sation. Students  of  all  nationalities  attend  the  classes, 
the  Germans  being  in  the  majority.  They  may  be 
classified  in   two  categories.     In  one  we   find  persons 


of  experience,  who  wish  to  tune  their  ears  afresh  and  to 
learn  the  latest  phase  of  Hterary  criticism.  In  the  other 
are  younger  students  who  are  paying  a  first,  or  a  second, 
visit  to  France  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  readier 
command  of  the  popular  tongue.  British  students 
come  from  Scotland,  from  the  West  Riding,  and  from 
individual  colleges.  A  number  may  be  classed  in  the 
first  category,  but  the  majority  must  be  assigned  to  the 
second. 

The  course  is  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
German  student,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  British 
teacher  benefits  to  the  same  extent.  For  the  first 
week  he  fails  to  hear.  He  misses  class  announcements 
as  to  homework,  and  cannot  find  the  place  in  his  book. 
Lecturers  do  not  appear  to  grasp  this  difficulty,  which 
might  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  Stu- 
dents give  no  indication  of  their  requirements  by  their 
conduct ;  with  few  exceptions  none  of  them  speak  out. 
One  Grenoble  student  told  us  that  he  spent  the  first 
week  in  the  criminal  courts,  listening  to  an  advocate 
addressing  a  jury.  He  found  that  the  slow  precise 
articulation  of  the  lawyer  was  an  excellent  training  for 
the  ear. 

To  the  difficulty  of  hearing  must  be  added  that  of 
ventilation.  Roof  ventilation  is  unknown,  window 
ventilation  is  often  impossible  on  accountjjof  noise. 
The  result  is  unpleasant  and  harmful  to  work.  I-ong 
before  a  lesson  terminates  half  the  class  are  somnolent. 
A  few  suggestions  as  to  organisation  will  render 
further  criticism  of  details  unnecessary.  In  the  first 
place,  enrolments  should  be  received  in  advance.  On 
payment  of  fees  full  particulars  of  books,  essay-subjects 
and  pension  should  be  sent  to  a  student.  The  questiorl 
of  pension  is  very  important.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
student  to  learn  French  while  living  in  the  Babel  of 
incorrect  French  which  pervades  an  international 
pension.  The  serious  student  desires  to  live  in  a  private 
family,  and  for  this  advantage  he  is  willing  to  enter  his 
name  early  and  to  pay  higher  fees. 

In  the  second  place,  the  courses  should  be  duplicated 
b\'  the  addition  of  modern  {real)  classes.  Many  of 
the  British  students,  we  believe,  would  gain  more  benefit 
by  attending  classes  in  geography,  natural  history, 
or  elementary  physics  than  by  listening  to  lectures  on 
literature  and  the  drama.  If  classes  of  this  nature  were 
started,  rapid  progress  would  be  made,  for,  the  ideas 
being  familiar,  the  student  could  devote  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  the  language. 

In  teaching  the  modern  classes  didactic  skill  rather 
than  scholarship  should  be  demanded  from  a  lecturer, 
for  the  lesson  will  give  better  results  than  the  lecture. 
Written  work  in  small  amounts  should  be  frequently 
required,  a  description,  a  dictation,  or  a  short  essay. 
After  spending  a  month  in  these  classes  a  student 
might  join  the  literary  course.  This  is  admirably 
conducted,  the  lecturers  are  very  capable  men  :  we 
might  say  they  are  too  capable.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  French  drama  would 
prove  of  more  benefit  if  a  theatre  was  open.  To  oral 
translation  into    French  we  attach    little    importance. 
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It  is  usually  taken  at  a  rapid  rate  and  lacks  literary 
finish.  Written  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
severe  test  of  knowledge,  but  it  should  not  entirely 
oust  a  free  explanation  of  a  foreign  author. 

In  spite  of  the  merits  of  a  literary  educatiDn  the 
Englishman  is  inclined  to  avoid  it.  He  has  a  great 
aversion  to  the  Academic  Proletariate  which  dominates 
the  French  press  and  the  civil  service.  He  is  willing 
to  learn  French,  but  he  wishes  to  learn  it  in  his  own  way  ; 
and  this  way  is,  to  lay  a  foundation  at  school,  then  to 
gain  experience  abroad  and,  finally,  to  systematise 
at  leisure. 

The  holiday  courses  are  of  great  importance  to  us,  since 
they  may  throw  hght  on  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue.  In  modern  languages,  in  science,  and  in 
mathematics,  educational  methods  have  been  recently 
overhauled.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  will  soon  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  Hitherto  tradition  has  decided 
that  English  shall  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  a 
foreign  language.  This  tradition  will  probably  continue. 
But,  while  the  chosen  few  will  study  an  ancient  tongue, 
the  mass  of  those  for  whom  secondary  education  will 
soon  be  provided  will  study  a  modern  language.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  will  be 
French.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  awaken  the  mental 
faculties,  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  precise  expression. 
In  addition,  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in 
French  schools  is  unequalled  in  Europe.  It  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  us  to  study  the  methods  employed, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  must  know  French  well  or  we 
shall  fall  into  the  worst  of  evils,  blind  imitation  of  the 
foreigner. 

The  severity  of  this  criticism  is  due  to  a  desire  to 
provoke  discussion.  The  author  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  this  form  of  University 
extension  which  exhibits  so  well  the  aim  of  French 
scholarship  and  the  charm  of  the  French  character. 
He  sees  faults  which  arise  from  the  false  pride 
of  the  student,  from  the  inability  of  the  lecturer 
to  gauge  the  needs  of  his  audience,  and  from  the  belief 
that  examination  is  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
teaching.  Now  that  the  English-speaking  students 
have  returned,  the  time  seems  opportune  for  free  criti- 
cism. There  is  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  before  next 
year.  There  is  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  check  ill-feeling. 
A  serious  discussion  may  exhibit  our  own  faults,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  but  it  will  not  fail  either  to 
throw  Hght  on  our  requirements  or  to  bring  the  holiday 
course.-,  to  the  notice  of  a  larger  public. 


Mis':  G.  Clement  [B.A.  Lend.,  Oxford  Final  Honours 
in  Enj^Iish,  Oxford  Teacher's  Diploma  (Distinction)]  has 
been  appointed  Head-Mistress  of  the  Godolphin  and 
Latimer  Girls'  School,  Hammersmith,  which  is  to  be  opened 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  Miss  Clement  was  a  student 
of  Holloway  College  ;  afterwards,  for  over  eight  years, 
assistant  mistress  at  the  Bradford  Girls'  Grammar  School, 
and  since  September  1903,  she  has  been  Head-Mistress 
of  the  Stamford  High  School.  Lincolnsliire. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

The  Writing  Lesson 

By  Henry  G.  Stiffe 

The  end  of  education  is  more  easily  to  be  defined  than 
are  the  means  of  attaining  to  it,  for  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  there  are  many  roads  leading  to  the  same  goal. 
It  might  be  laid  down  that  any  scheme  in  education 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  proportion  as  it  presents 
a  single  development  rather  than  a  series  of  independent 
developments,  an  organic  growth  rather  than  a  mechani- 
cal structure  ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  organic 
character  of  whatever  education  may  be  given  is  even 
more  important  than  the  choice  of  subjects. 

It  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to  work  out  schemes  for 
the  organic  development  of  different  subjects,  so  as  to 
show  what  can  be  made  of  each.  Such  schemes  would 
form  the  first  materials  out  of  which,  by  elimination 
here  and  transposition  there,  a  general  scheme,  or 
schemes  of  education  might  be  formulated,  for  compari- 
son both  with  classical  systems  and  with  current  practice. 
The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  indicate  what 
might  be  made  of  the  writing  lesson,  and  thus  to  afford 
an  example  of  organic  development  applied  to  an 
elementary  subject. 

Writing  is  an  accomplishment  embodprg  the  con- 
current action  of  several  functions  in  a  mutually  cor- 
responding degree  of  development.  But,  while  con- 
current action  is,  as  our  daily  life  shows,  a  necessary 
possibility,  concurrent  learning  is  not,  and  each  factor 
in  a  joint  action  is  only  to  be  learned,  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  is  best  to  be  practised,  separately.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  realise  the  different  joint  actions 
that  co-operate  in  writing,  and  to  decide  on  the  sequence 
in  which  they  shall  be  undertaken  :  and  it  is  in  the  true 
perception  of  those  actions  and  in  the  just  arrangement 
of  that  sequence  that  the  philosophy  of  the  wTiting 
lesson  lies. 

Anything  presented  by  itself  will,  in  the  absence  of 
greater  attractions,  draw  attention  and  awaken  interest  ; 
but  no  two  things  are  of  a  like  degree  of  attractiveness  ; 
and,  if  two  things  be  presented  at  once,  interest  in  the 
more  attractive  will  stifle  interest  in  the  less  attractive. 
But  interest  in  any  subject  may  be  twofold  :  there  is 
the  primary  interest  of  desire,  awakened  by  initial 
attractiveness ;  and  there  is  the  secondary  interest, 
which  may  become  stronger,  of  attachment,  growing 
out  of  increased  perception  and  a  sense  of  mastery 
developed  by  study  and  apphcation. 

And  so,  of  the  different  functions  coming  into  play  in 
writing,  some  are  inherently  more  attractive,  some  less  ; 
but  any  one  of  these  functions,  if  taken  by  itself,  may  be 
made  more  attractive,  and  secure  the  pupil's  continued 
and  increasing  interest,  by  the  pleasure  arising  from  a 
growing  sense  of  proficiency. 

The  presentation  of  the  different  functions  in  writing 
should,   therefore,   take   place   in   the  inverse   order  of 
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their  inherent  attractiveness ;  so  that  the  primary 
interest  in  each  stage  may  be  strengthened  by  an 
awakened  sense  of  proficiency  and  the  attachment  that 
proficiency  engenders,  before  being  exposed  to  the 
inherently  stronger  attraction  of  the  next  stage.  And 
these  stages  in  the  order  of  sequence  to  be  observed  are 
as  follows  : 

First  stage. — ^Muscular  exercises  of  the  fingers  and 
hand,  to  develop  freedom  of  action  in  every  direction 
necessary  for  pen  manipulation  ; 

Second  stage. — Perception  and  practice  of  every  sign 
used  in  writing,  and  of  elementary  combinations  of 
signs  ; 

Third  stage. — Nomenclature  of  the  signs  (letters, 
numerals,  &c.)  the  pupil  has  learned  to  write  ; 

Fourth  stage. — Practice  in  writing  the  letters  and 
other  signs,  in  varying  alternation  and  combination, 
from  dictation  ; 

Fifth  stage. — ^VVord  building,  reading,  and  spelling  ; 
with  dictation  of  each  item  in  alternation  ; 

Sixth  stage. — Practice  in  extempore  spelling,  both 
orally  and  in  writing  :  to  give  readiness  in  marshalling 
the  letters  in  due  order  ; 

Seventh  stage. — ^Writing  from  dictation  conversational 
phrases  and  idioms  of  every-day  life  ; 

Eighth  stage. — Writing  from  dictation,  reading,  and, 
■when  by  sufficient  repetition  absorbed  in  the  memory, 
in  alternation  reciting  and  writing  out  from  memory 
pieces  of  simple  description  ; 

Ninth  stage. — Essay  writing  in    simple  description  ; 
Tenth  stage. — ^Writing  from    dictation,  &c.,  as  in  the 
eighth  stage,  pieces  of  simple  narration  ; 

Eleventh  stage. — Essay  writing  in  simple  narration  ; 
Twelfth  stage. — ^Writing  from  dictation,  &c.,  as  in  the 
eighth  stage,  simple  classical  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
Thirteenth     stage. — ^Writing     from     dictation     para- 
phrases in  the  style  of  different  authors  of  pieces  already 
known  frcjm  the  previous  stages  ; 

Fourteenth  stage. — ^Writing  from  dictation,  &c.,  as  in 
the  eighth  stage,  classical  pieces  exemplifying  develop- 
ment, reasoning,  and  demonstration  ; 

Fifteenth  stage. — Introduction  to  elementary  logic  ; 
Sixteenth  s^age.— Grammar  ; 

Seventeenth  stage. — Analysis  of  style,  and  language 
structure  ; 

Eighteenth  stage. — Advanced  composition. 
The  sequence  put  down  shows  the  order  in  which  the 
different  stages  should  be  begun  and  each,  before  the 
next  stage  is  entered  upon,  in  turn  carried  to  a  point  of 
proficiency  ensuring  its  continued  hold  on  the  pupil's 
interest  in  face  of  attractions  inherently  superior  :  but 
the  development  of  the  different  stages  is  to  overlap, 
and  practice  in  each  to  be  continued  concurrently  with 
the  next  and  later  stages,  until  skill  becomes  m.erged  in 
routine  and  finally,  losing  the  sense  of  conscious  efl'ort 
and  conscious  achievement,  falls  into  rank  with  the 
primary  faculties,  automatically  obedient  in  the  service 
of  further  purpose. 

Reading,  which  is  of  hindrance  to  writing  in  its  initial 
stage,  though  necessary  to  its  development,  and  reciting, 


the  educational  value  of  which  is  often  overlooked,  are 
best  incorporated  with  the  writing  lesson,  for  these  three 
faculties  are  complementary,  and  their  practice  mutually 
corrective  and  strengthening.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  teaching  of  reading  by  being  introduced  as  the 
fifth  stage  into  the  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  writing 
is  necessarily  to  be  deferred  to  a  later  age  than  that  at 
which  it  is  now  usually  begun,  for  the  muscular  and  other 
elementary  training  for  writing  may  well  be  started 
much  earlier  in  the  pupil's  fife  than  it  can  ever  be 
advisable  to  begin  the  more  purely  intellectual  exercise 
of  reading,  and  thus  the  whole  course  may,  if  desired,  be 
so  fitted  into  the  child's  life  that  the  fifth  stage  be  reached 
at  the  earliest  age  that  could  under  any  circumstances  be 
regarded  as  fit  for  the  beginning  of  the  reading  lessons. 
Reciting  a  piece  memorised  by  repeated  dictation 
and  in  turn  writing  it  out  from  memory  trains  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  mind  and  pen,  and  develops 
the  highest  average  speed  attainable  in  penmanship. 

The  study  and  exercise  of  writing  and  its  comple- 
mentary accomplishments  thus  naturally  develop  into 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  language  and  lead  to  the 
threshold  of  hterature,  for  the  appreciative  and  dis- 
criminating study  of  which  the  whetting  of  perception 
and  evolution  of  taste  incidental  to  a  course  such  as  this 
will  form  a  broad  and  sure  foundation. 

A  few  words  seem  to  be  required  on  dictation,  an  art 
that  is  little  understood.  Dictation  misapplied,  as  it 
often  is,  does  pure  mischief ;  but  dictation  rightly 
understood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  teacher. 

The  art  of  dictation  is  so  simple  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  many  words  in  describing  it  ;  and 
it  is  so  powerful,  that,  if  skilfully  used,  no  words  could 
exaggerate  its  value.     The  rules  are : 

(I)  The  pupil's  pen  to  lie  on  the  desk  while  the 
dictator  is  reading  ;  to  be  taken  up  at  a  signal  to  begin 
writing  and  to  be  put  down  again  when  the  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  dictated  is  written. 

(II)  The  dictator,  when  not  reading  single  words 
(as  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stages),  to  read  in  complete 
periods  for  each  spell  of  writing. 

(III)  The  pupil  to  write  for  excellence  in  penman- 
ship, but  never  for  speed  ;  so  that  excellence  in  penman- 
ship may  become  unconsciously  habitual,  and  thus  in 
due  course  lead  to  a  higher  degree  of  speed  than  is 
attainable  by  any  other  means. 

(IV)  Progress  to  be  so  gradual,  from  the  simplest 
words  and  phrases  to  the  longest  sentences,  that  the 
pupil  be  never  called  upon  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
of  memory. 

(V)  The  dictation  of  pieces  taken  for  the  eighth 
and  later  stages  in  the  teaching  of  writing  should,  as 
has  been  indicated,  from  time  to  time  and  in  varying 
order  of  sequence,  be  repeated,  till  they  are  fi.xed  in 
the  pupil's  memory  and  become  ripe  as  subjects  for 
recitation  and  for  writing  from  memory. 

Dictation  thus  carried  out  is  a  school  of  discipline 
second  to  none  ;  and  among  the  benefits  it  confers  are 
the  development  of  a  sound  organic  memory  and  of 
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regular  mental  habits.  Letting  the  pen  rest  during 
the  reading  of  the  dictation  trains  to  the  habitual 
subordination  of  impulse  to  purpose  and  teaches  that 
purpose  is  strengthened  by  abiding  the  time  for 
action. 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  a  scheme  for  the 
organic  development  of  the  writing  lesson,  in  the 
evolution  of  which  it  has  been  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  in  all  teaching,  but  especially  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  subjects,  the  incidental  training  to  habits 
of  observation  and  application  is  even  more  important 
than  the  imparting  of  proficiency  in  the  particular 
subject  in  hand.  The  consistent  subjection  during  the 
whole  course  of  interest  in  the  more  attractive  to  the 
claims  of  the  less  attractive  stages  will  early  train  to 
the  habit  of  balancing  the  calls  of  duty  and  desire,  a 
training  that  will  be  a  source  of  strength  and  safety  in 
every  crisis  of  life.  And,  in  concluding  this  little  essay, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasise  that,  while  conscious 
skill  in  any  accomplishment  hampers  and  degrades, 
skill  disciplined  into  unconscious  routine  liberates, 
strengthens,  and  ennobles  no  less  in  the  art  of  writing 
than  in  any  other. 


How  the  Act  Works 


Plymouth 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Plymouth  Education  Com- 
mittee is  a  Ir^'pical  document  of  its  class,  and  some  idea  of 
the  labour  undergone  by  an  education  authority  during  their 
first  year's  work  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  may  be 
gathered  from  it.  Following  a  good  deal  of  preliminary 
work,  the  Act  came  into  operation  in  the  Borough  on  April 
I,  1903,  the  earliest  "  appointed  day  "  which  could  be  fixed. 
For  the  first  month  members  of-  the  School  Board 
continued  their  duties  in  the  capacity  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council.  The  scheme  constituting  the  Education 
Committee  which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
provided  for  a  Com.mittee  of  twenty-seven,  of  whom 
nineteen  were  members  of  the  Council,  and  eight  "  persons 
not  members  of  the  Council,  of  experience  in  education 
and  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts,  provided  that 
two  such  members  shall  be  women."  All  the  powers  of 
the  Council  under  the  Act  were  delegated  to  the  Committee, 
except  that  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  was  sub-divided  into  five  sections, 
a  sub-Committee  being  appointed  to  deal  with  each,  viz.. 
Finance  and  General  Purposes,  School  Management  for 
Secondary  Schools,  School  Management  for  Elementary 
Schools,  Attendance  and  Accommodation,  and  Non-provided 
Buildings  Survey.  The  report  now  being  considered  follows 
the  same  order  of  division,  and  gives  under  each  the  detailed 
duties  of  the  sub-Committees,  together  with  the  principal 
decisions  of  the  Council  relating  thereto,  during  the  3'ear. 

Inherited  Institutions. — As  a  result  of  thirty-two  years' 
work  by  the  late  School  Board,  the  new  authority  had 
transferred  to  them  the  scrs'ices  of  433  persons  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  school  and  administrative 


work.  The  property  transferred  consisted  of  seventeen 
blocks  of  school  buildings  and  one  office.  This  property 
(including  furniture)  was  valued  at  ;^i 86,932.  On  the  date 
of  transfer  the  loan  indebtedness  on  works  of  a  permanent 
character  amounted  to  ;£i  52,261.  Provision  had  been 
made  by  the  School  Board  for  all  classes  of  children  found 
in  the  community,',  not  excluding  those,  who,  by  reason 
of  mental  and  physical  defect,  could  not  be  taught  by 
ordinary  methods.  A  higher  grade  school  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  over  ;^  17, 000  for  children  of  special  ability,  while 
for  recalcitrant  children  there  were  the  truant  or  ordinary 
industrial  schools.  Evening  schools  and  a  technical  school, 
the  latter  formerly  controlled  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Council,  were  also  transferred  to  the 
authority. 

Secondary  Education  :  Pupil  Teachers. — There  are  two 
pupil-teacher  centres  in  Phfmouth  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  one  belongs  to  the  Authority,  and  the  other 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  centre.  Prior  to  Christmas  1903, 
the  majority  of  pupil  teachers  attended  an  evening  centre, 
spending  the  whole  of  each  day  at  their  elementary  schools. 
Now  all  pupil  teachers  attend  one  or  other  of  the  two  day 
centres  for  study,  and  are  employed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  time  in  the  schools,  learning  the  art  of  practical 
teaching.  Places  at  training  colleges  have  been  obtained 
by  twelve  pupil  teachers,  and  to  these  the  authority  have 
awarded  scholarships,  amounting  to  £102,  in  part  payment 
of  their  entrance  fees.  Under  the  new  regulations  relating 
to  pupil  teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  have  recognised 
the  authority  as  an  examining  body  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  persons  for  admission  into  the  teaching  profession.  The 
function  was  previously  exercised  by  the  Boai"d  of  Education. 

Co-ordination. — In  June  1903,  the  authority  decided  to 
ascertain  how  the  whole  secondary  school  system  of  the 
town  under  their  control,  including  the  evening  schools, 
could  be  better  classified  and  co-ordinated,  wth  the  affect 
that  the  evening  school  S5-stem  was  reclassified  when  the 
next  session  opened.  The  principles  of  the  scheme  which 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  provided  for 
the  grading  of  schools  according  to  the  capacity  of  students, 
the  grouping  of  practical  subjects  for  men  and  women 
respectively,  for  the  establishment  and  special  organisations 
of  (i)  a  commercial  evening  centre,  and  (2)  an  intermediate 
school  for  teaching  in  science,  art.  and  technology,  prepara- 
tory to  the  higher  branches  of  work  at  the  technical  school. 
The  thirteen  evening  schools  were  thus  classified  to  do  either 
advanced,  intermediate,  or  preparatory  work  under  the 
published  syllabuses  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  facilitate  the  passage  of  students  from  one  grade 
of  school  to  another,  the  authority  have  decided  to  grant  one 
hundred  and  fift)-  free  studentships,  and  studentships  at 
reduced  fees  to  pupils  who  may  be  recommended  by  the 
principal  teachers  as  sufficiently  prepared  for  higher  work. 
The  co-ordination  of  the  day  school  work  has  yet  to  be 
arranged,  and  is  part  of  the  general  question  of  secondary 
education  laid  upon  the  authority  to  solve  by  the  provisions 
of  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act.  1902. 

The  Technical  School. — A  scheme  was  initiated  by  the 
late  Technical  School  Committee  to  extend  the  technical 
school  buildings  a  year  before  the  transfer  of  the  work. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  extensions  were  required  to  give 
proper  accommodation  to  the  increasing  number  of  advanced 
students,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  relief  given  by 
the  transfer  of  certain  classes  to  the  intermediate  school. 
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A  further  increase  in  the  supply  of  advanced  students  was 
also  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  new  system  of  graded 
schools.  The  report  does  not  say  whether  anything 
definite  resulted  from  the  scheme,  except  that  the  new 
authority  "  carefully  reviewed  the  question." 

Communications  have  been  entered  into  between  the 
Plymouth  Authority  and  the  Education  Authorities  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  with  reference  to  a  contribution, 
representing  building  and  other  charges,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion given  at  the  Technical  School  to  students  from  their 
areas.  The  Devon  Authority  have  agreed  to  continue  a 
former  arrangement,  i.e.,  to  pay  ids.  per  session  for  each 
student  under  instruction.  No  arrangement  has  yet  been 
settled  with  Cornwall. 

Elemeyitayy  Education  :  Staffing  of  Schools. — The  usual 
scarcity  of  teachers  was  experienced  in  Plymouth.  The 
authority  decided  to  staff  each  school  department  on  the 
average  attendance  of  the  previous  twelve  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale  as  a  basis  of  calculation  :  Principal 
teacher,  average  attendance  of  forty  children  ;  assistant 
teacher,  forty  children  ;  third  year  pupil  teacher,  twenty 
children  ;  and  second  and  first  year  pupil  teachers  and 
candidates,  nil.  In  practice,  the  third  year  pupil  teachers 
as  a  rule  do  not  count.  The  non-provided  schools  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  the  number  of  certificated  teachers 
employed.  Only  39  per  cent,  of  the  adult  staff  were 
employed  in  these  schools  as  against  76  per  cent,  in  pro- 
vided schools  ;  and  other  assistants  were  employed  who 
were  not  fully  qualified.  In  order  that  the  staffs  might  be 
strengthened  as  opportunity  arose,  the  authority  decided 
"  that  until  the  certificated  teachers  in  any  school  depart- 
ment number  one  half  of  the  whole  adult  staff,  certificated 
teachers  only  be  sought  when  a  vacancy  occurs,"  and 
"  that  any  adult  teacher  not  qualified  under  the  Code, 
and  therefore  not  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  a  member  of  the  school  staff,  be  not  employed."  They 
also  decided  not  to  appoint  on  the  permanent  staff  any 
assistant  teachers  under  Article  49  or  68  of  the  Code,  or  to 


retain  any  of  these  teachers  unless  they  became  properly 
qualified. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — The  scale  of  salaries  below  for 
both  the  provided  and  non-provided  schools  has  been 
adopted. 

In  the  case  of  head  teachers,  the  schools  were  graded 
according  to  size,  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
on  the  registers.  The  scale  came  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  the  present  month  (October).  The  question  of 
improving  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers,  and  of  giving 
maintenance  scholarships  during  their  probationary  period, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

Levelling  Up. — The  authority  have  striven  to  remove 
the  educational  and  other  inequalities  existing  between 
the  provided  and  non-provided  schools,  and  to  that  end 
have,  inter  alia — (a)  adopted  a  uniform  attendance  prize 
scheme  involving  an  additional  cost  of  £iSo  a  year  ; 
(ft)  introduced  the  following  subjects  into  the  curriculum 
of  non-provided  schools  where  (and  this  applied  to  the 
majority)  these  subjects  were  not  previously  taught,  viz., 
drawing  and  cookery  in  girls'  schools,  manual  instruction 
in  boys'  schools,  experimental  science  and  swimming  in 
both  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 

School  Visitation. — One  of  the  duties  of  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  is  to  visit  the  schools,  each  school 
maintained  by  the  authority  to  be  visited  at  least  once  a 
month.  This  is  provided  for  by  rota.  The  duties  of  the 
visitors  as  set  out  in  the  report  are  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  To  visit  the  school  named  in  the  rota  as  often  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient — but  at  least  once  in  each  month — 
to  consult  with  and  advise  the  principal  teacher  on  any 
matter  over  which  the  Local  Education  Authority  have 
control,  touching  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  school. 

(2)  To  specially  consider  any  matter  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  correspondent  or  the  principal  teacher  for 
the  decision  of  the  School  Management  Committee  at  their 
next  meeting. 

(3)  To  see  that  the  following  notices  are  hung  up  in  a 
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N.B. — A  sum  of  £s  additional  salary  will  be  given  each  year  to  Assistant  Teachers  who  have  graduated 

at  a  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Scale  for  Assistants  will  operate  on  and  after  October  i,  1904. 
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conspicuous  part  of  the  elementary  schools,   as  required 
by  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Time  Table. 

The  Conscience  Clause. 

(4)  To  examine  the  log  book,  teachers'  time  register  and 
punishment  book,  and  report  (on  the  form  provided)  any 
matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  member,  should 
be  brought  before  the  School  Management  Committee, 
or  have  the  attention  of  the  Education  Secretary. 

(5)  To  point  out  to  the  principal  teacher  or  to  the  care- 
taker any  breach  of  the  regulations  of  the  Authority  which 
may  come  under  notice,  whether  in  the  management  of  the 
school  or  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  playgrounds. 
A  copy  of  the  rules  must  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  princi- 
pal teachers'  private  room  or  desk. 

(6)  In  general,  to  attend  to  any  matter  specially  remitted 
to  the  visiting  member  by  the  School  Management  Com- 
mittee for  inquiry  and  report. 

In  Short. — An  introduction  to  this  Report  is  signed  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  Hurrell)  and  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  H. 
Ellis),  while  the  Report  proper  is  signed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  (Mr.  J.  T.  Bond),  and  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Chandler  Cook). 

A  syllabus  for  biblical  instruction  has  been  prepared. 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Borough  have  now  an 
educational  year  co-terminous  with  the  civil  year. 

Rules  for  corporal  punishment  have  been  adopted  for 
observance  in  all  the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Savings  Bank  established  by  the  late  School  Board 
for  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  has  been  continued  by  the 
new  authority. 

A  census  of  the  child  population  in  the  Borough  is  in 
progress,  it  being  thought  that  the  tabulated  results  will 
be  of  use  in  determining  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the 
school  accommodation  of  the  Borough. 

A  substantial  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  during  the  year,  but  the  percent- 
age reached  (83)  is  not  yet  regarded  as  satisfactory  ;  a 
competition  has  been  instituted  for  a  school's  challenge 
shield  and  departmental  certificates. 

No  appointment  on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  non-provided 
school  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Authority',  and  the  resignation  of  all  teachers  has  to  be 
reported  ;  no  teacher  can  be  dismissed  until  the  consent 
of  the  Authority  has  been  first  obtained. 

Hours  of  instruction  for  all  schools  have  been  fixed  as 
follows  :  Senior  departments  :  morning,  9  to  12  o'clock,  and 
afternoon,  1.45  to  4  o'clock;  infant  department :  morn- 
ing, 9.30  to  12  o'clock,  and  afternoon,  2  to  4  o'clock.  No 
school  is  allowed  to  be  closed  during  the  regular  hours  of 
secular  instruction  without  the  consent  of  the  authority. 


Buckinghamshire 


The  report  of  the  Bucks  Education  Committee  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  County  Council,  deals  mainly 
with  administrative  matters. 

School  Attendance. — The  Committee  recommended  that 
new  attendance  by-laws  should  be  adopted,  incorporating 
the  following  clause  of  the  Model  By-laws  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  : 

"  A   child   between   thirteen   and   fourteen  years  of  age 


shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Authority  to  be 
beneficially  employed  shall  not  be  required  to  attend 
school  if  such  child  has  obtained  a  certificate  that  he  or  she 
has  made  350  attendances  after  five  years  of  age  in  not 
more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years, 
whether  consecutive  or  not." 

The  whole  of  the  Model  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion were  not  adopted  by  the  Bucks  Committee,  "  on 
educational  grounds." 

"  Wear  and  Tear." — The  vexed  question  of  "  fair  wear 
and  tear  "  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the  section  of  the  Act  of  IQ03 
(Section  7  [i]  [d])  dealing  vnth  this  matter,  before  giving 
the  "  general  principle  "  adopted  by  the  Committee.  The 
Section  reads  as  follows:  "The  managers  of  the  school 
shall  provide  the  school-house  free  of  any  charge,  except 
for  the  teachers'  dwelling-house,  if  any,  to  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  for  use  as  a  pubUc  elementary  school,  and 
shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school-house 
in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  local  education  authority  ;  provided  that  such  damage 
as  the  local  authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and 
tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  school-house  for  the 
purpose  of  a  pubhc  elementary  school  shall  be  made  good 
by  the  local  education  authority." 

The  Committee's  explanation  of  this  clause  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  other  authorities  who  have  found 
some  difficulty — and  who  have  not — in  giving  a  definition 
of  the  words  fair  wear  and  tear.  They  state  that  they  have 
adopted  the  following  general  principles  : 

"  (a)  That  the  word  '  room  '  in  section  7  (i)  {d)  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  be  accepted  to  include  not  only  the 
actual  school-rooms,  but  also  the  cloak-rooms  and  outside 
offices. 

"  (b)  That  the  Committee  accept  liabihty  (as  governed 
by  Clause  '  /  ')  for  such  of  the  following  internal  repairs 
as  appear  necessary  :  Limewashing  ofiices  (which  should  be 
done  yearly)  ;  whitewashing  ceihngs  ;  colour-washing 
walls  ;  painting  and  varnishing  skirting  and  other  wood- 
work ;  repairing  broken  stoves,  hearths,  floor  boards,  door 
handles,  locks,  and  broken  windows." 

N.B. — Repairs  done  in  the  ordinary  course  to  maintain 
the  fabric  of  the  buildings,  and  any  repairs  to  walls  caused 
by  defective  roofs  and  the  like  must  be  entirely  borne  by 
the  managers. 

"  (c)  That  in  the  case  of  reflooring  being  necessary,  the 
Committee  accept  Hability  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  computed  as  follows  :  viz.,  one  twenty-fifth  of  such 
cost  for  each  complete  year  from  the  '  Appointed  Day,' 
September  30,  1903. 

"  {d)  That  until  September  30,  1904,  the  Committee 
accept  no  liability  for  repairs  ;  but  any  special  application 
that  may  be  made  by  the  Managers  will  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

"  (e)  That  the  accounts  for  repairs,  setting  out  in  detail 
the  work  done,  be  submitted  to  the  Education  Secretary 
by  the  Managers  on  the  usual  quarter  days,  and  be  not 
included  in  the  ordinary  monthly  claims. 

"  (/)  That  the  Committee  allow,  as  a  general  principle, 
nine-tenths  of  the  actual  cost  of  '  Wear  and  Tear  '  as  from 
the  '  Appointed  Day  '  ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  used 
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exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  the  whole  cost  be  allowed. 

"  {g)  That  where  a  School  is  engaged  for  other  than 
educational  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  the  Rooms  should 
be  let  to  responsible  persons  only,  who  can  make  good  any 
damage  that  may  accrue  to  the  Buildings,  Furniture, 
Apparatus,  &c.,  by  reason  of  such  letting." 

New  School  Buildings. — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  been  requested  to  sanction  various  loans  for  proposed 
new  buildings,  &c.  ;  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  to  be 
incurred  are  to  be  charged  upon  the  Parish  or  Parishes 
served  by  the  schools.  A  council  school  is  to  be  erected 
at  Aylesbury  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ^9500  (including  site) 
to  accommodate  750  children.  Accommodation  for  300 
children  is  to  be  provided  at  Stony  Stratford  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  ;£3900,  and  a  new  infants'  school  is  to  be  erected 
at  Wraysburj'  at  a  cost  of  ;^i300,  100  children  to  be  accom- 
modated. 

In  Short. — A  return  is  circulated  with  this  report  giving 
the  names  of  managers  in  council  and  voluntary  schools. 

Conditions  are  laid  down  upon  what  building  grants  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Governing  Bodies  of  secondary  schools. 


Reviews 

Our  Grandfathers  at  School  - 

We  are  not  as  were  our  forefathers.  Everything  shows 
it  from  our  morals  to  the  shape  of  our  neckties.  In 
things  intellectual  many  have  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  has  been  increased  ;  we  rush  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  to  see  or  hear  some  new  thing,  and  do 
our  best  to  turn  into  "  semi-Solomons,  half-knowing 
everything  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop."  In  things 
material  we  care  more  for  creature-comforts ;  more 
even  for  other  people's,  for  are  not  our  very  prisons 
far  better  equipped  ?  and  a  great  deal  more  for 
our  own  — witness  our  looser  clothes  and  springier 
arm-chairs.  And  in  things  moral,  including  all  the 
indefinable  yet  unmistakable  elements  which  combine 
to  form  what  we  call  "  character  "  we  have  put  aside 
the  unbending  sternness  and  fixity  of  purpose  which 
were  common  to  the  great  Duke  and  Mr.  Fairchild, 
and  have  substituted  a  sort  of  universal  tolerance  of 
everything  and  everybody.  The  fathers  have  read 
Miss  Edgeworth  :  the  children  are  brought  up  on 
Stalky  and  Co. 

Canterbury  has  recently  lost  both  Archbishop  and 
Dean :  and  these  recollections  of  their  earlier  days 
tempt  us  to  try  and  give  some  idea  of  what  schools 
were  like  in  their  youth.  The  old  school-life  was  much 
harder.  Mr.  Bultitude  experienced  some  discomfort 
when  he  took  his  son's  place  at  Rodwell  Regis  ;  but 
Dick  would  have  found  himself  considerably  worse  off 
if  he  had  been  suddenly  translated  to  his  father's  school, 
as  it  was  when  his  father  was  at  school  there.  One  of  the 
most  easily  measurable  differences  is  that  of  food.     At 

*  The  Life  of  Frederic  William  Farrar.  By  Reginald  Farrar.  Early 
Recollections  of  Archbishop  Temple.     By  F.  J.  Snell. 


Blundell's  School,  early  in  the  century,  there  were  three 
meals  a  day.  There  was  breakfast — a  penny  roll  and 
about  a  teacupful  of  milk  and  water.  At  dinner  there 
was  only  one  helping,  sometimes  a  good  plateful,  some- 
times "  scarcely  enough  to  feed  a  crow."  The  old  woman 
who  carved  used  her  fingers  and  knuckles  as  freely  as 
the  carving-knife,  and  the  meat  was  sometimes  porten- 
tously "  high."  The  third  meal  consisted  of  bread 
and  butter  or  cheese  and  about  a  teacupful  of  beer. 
Dean  Farrar' s  dietary  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  hardly 
better.  "  For  breakfast  and  tea  we  had  thick  pieces 
of  buttered  bread  ;  for  dinner  one  very  scanty  helping 
of  meat,  with  boiled  rice  and  swedes  instead  of  potatoes. 
On  Sundays  there  was  pudding  and  on  Thursdays 
treacle-roll ;  on  other  days  no  second  course.  I  used 
to  rise  from  those  dinners  almost  as  hungry  as  I  sat 
down."  It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  the  food-supply 
of  our  present-day  schools.  Doubtless  the  boys  used 
to  supplement  it  from  their  own  resources :  they 
do  still.  But  the  human  boy,  left  to  himself,  is  a 
bad  judge  of  food :  he  prefers  pastry  and  sweets  to 
more  solid  and  prosaic  refreshment :  and  it  is  obviously 
better  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
given  him  should  leave  him  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  eking  out  its  deficiencies  at  the  pastrycooks.  Above 
all,  we  have  learnt  that  with  growing  boys  the  less 
alcohol  they  have  the  better.  In  old  days  they  got 
it  almost  invariably.  It  was  not  merely  Coningsby's 
bottle  of  champagne  at  the  "Christopher";  but  in 
"  Tom  Brown  "  after  the  singing  the  Doctor  actually 
feels  that  he  need  not  keep  his  eyes  particularly  open, 
because  "  nothing  but  bottled  beer  has  been  drunk." 
Nowadays  in  most  schools  beer  at  any  time  is  discouraged, 
even  if  permitted  ;  and  at  least  we  have  practically 
got  rid  of  the  abominable  habit  of  putting  it  before  a 
growing  boy  just  as  he  is  going  to  bed. 

School  work  was  very  different  in  the  old  days.  It 
was  practically  classics  all  day  and  every  day,  except 
in  lower  forms.  Temple's  headmaster  had  himself 
introduced  mathematics  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the 
school  :  but  even  this  was  not  pressed  :  one  of  his 
school-fellows  wrote :  "  There  was  a  visiting  master 
who  came  once  a  week  to  teach  mathematics.  Every 
week  I  showed  him  one  sum.  It  was  always  the  same 
one."  Science  and  modem  languages  we  do  not  hear 
of  ;  the  former  had  not  attained  its  present  importance  : 
the  latter  were  learnt  at  home — or  abroad.  And  so  it  was 
elsewhere.  Mathematics  must  have  been  taught  somehow, 
or  Peel  and  Gladstone  would  never  have  got  double-firsts. 
But  though  Lord  Monmouth  might  adjure  his  grandson 
not  to  neglect  his  French,  the  latter  would  have  found 
it  quite  easy  to  neglect  it  at  Eton.  There,  even  as  late 
as  the  sixties,  both  French  and  mathematics  were 
"  extras"  :  and  "  if  a  boy  chose  to  leave  off  his  extra 
lessons,  he  had  only  to  tell  his  tutor  that  they  interfered 
with  his  school  work,  and  no  objection  would  be  made. 
Some  tutors  looked  vyith  a  positive  aversion  upon  the 
learning  of  French,  regarding  it  is  an  utter  waste  of 
time."  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  boys 
had  much  more  spare  time,  which  they  could  use,  if 
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they  liked,  for  reading  English  literature,  and  they  were 
given  essays,  which  gave  advantage  to  those  who  had 
good  general  knowledge  :  but  their  daily  bread  was 
classics.  They  lost  much  by  this,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  gained  something :  what  they  did  learn  they 
learnt  more  thoroughly.  It  was  this  system  which 
produced  Canon  Evans,  who  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
made  relevant  quotations  from  Horace  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute  ;  or  his  brother,  "  Tom  "  Evans,  who 
was  so  saturated  with  antiquity  that  even  when  he 
found  a  [dog  unexpectedly  in  his  class-room  in  the 
middle  of  a  lesson,  he  merely  gave  the  form  a  Greek 
iambic  on  the  incident  :  it  was  this  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  phenomenal  knowledge 
of  j  I  Homer.  And  the  'classics  were  not  merely  the 
monopoly  of  the, .brilliant  and  the  learned:  the  average 
gentleman  also  was,  on  the  whole,  familiar  with  them. 
Robert  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could,  across  the 
House  of  Commons,  bandy  quotations  about  the  Trojan 
Horse  without  fear  of  speaking  above  the  heads  of 
their  hearers  :  and  even  Thackeray's  novels  are  full 
of  "tags"  which  make  the  modern  reader  sigh  for 
a  dictionary,  but  were  then  well  enough  known. 
And  not  only  did  the  boys  know  their  classics,  but  the 
cleverer  took  a  real  interest  in  them.  Dean  Farrar 
has  often  been  censured  for  making  the  boys  in  his  tales 
talk  so  much  about  the  classics  :  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that  in  those  days  the  boys  did  talk  about  them, 
and  think  about  them  too.  "  Being  precluded," 
says  the  Dean's  biographer,  somewhat  caustically, 
"  from  such  lofty  themes  as  cricket  averages,  or  the 
prospects  of  Surrey  v.  Yorks,  they  did  find  interest  in 
discussing  the  '  shop '  of  their  school  classics,  regarded 
as  human  literature." 

This  matter  of  games  is  rather  dangerous  ground. 
We  seem  to  stand  somewhat  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  For  some  years  masters,  boys,  parents,  and 
the  general  public  have  joined  in  glorifying  our  two 
great  games.  But  now  thoughtful  persons  in  many 
quarters  are  asking  themselves  whether  things  have 
not  gone  far  enough,  or  even  too  far,  and  whether 
salvation  really  does  depend  on  cricket  and  football. 
We  can  gather  this  from  letters  to  the  Times  ;  and  we 
can  gather  it  from  burlesques  in  Punch.  Even  the 
athletes  do  not  feel  too  secure  ;  the  very  outcry  against 
the  celebrated  line  about  the  flannelled  fools  showed 
all  too  clearly  that  it  had  touched  a  raw  spot.  The 
matter  must  needs  be  treated  cautiously :  but  we 
may  perhaps  note  four  points  of  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  past.  First  of  all  the  old  games 
were  much  less  highly  organised  :  Tom  Brown's  great 
football  match  would  seem  a  chaotic  rabble  to  a  modern 
player  :  the  old  game  was  more  a  matter  of  pluck  and 
endurance,  the  new  is  more  a  question  of  science. 
Secondly  the  excitement  of  the  old  games  was  mo- 
mentary :  they  played  with  all  their  might  while  they 
did  play  ;  but  they  did  not  spend  weeks  practising 
lor  one  particular  match,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  spent 
weeks  afterwards  in  gloating  over  a  victory  or  mourn- 
ing a  defeat.     Thirdly  their  interest  was  more  confined 


to  their  own  games  :  county  cricket,  league  football, 
bowling  and  batting  averages,  and  all  the  present 
paraphernalia  of  second-hand  athleticism  were  com- 
paratively unknown,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of 
boxing.  And  lastly  their  interest  in  sport  was  far 
more  catholic.  There  is  no  hint  that  football  was 
regarded  as  anji^hing  nobler  than  fishing  ;  and  cricket 
was  certainly  no  more  worshipped  than  the  noble 
art  of  self-defence.  Whether  all  these  are  merits  or 
the  reverse,  readers  may  decide  for  themselves. 

The  old  system  of  punishment  is  pretty  well  known. 
In  justice  to  the  schoolmasters  it  should  be  said  that 
the  parents  at  home  went  on  very  much  the  same 
principle,  and  Dr.  Keate  himself  was  not  more  merciless 
than  Mr.  Fairchild ;  but  the  system  was  vigorous 
enough.  Dr.  Keate  flogged  a  boy  for  mislaying  a  book  ; 
and  one  headmaster  of  Blundell's  frequently  flogged  half 
a  dozen  before  starting  morning  school.  It  may  seem 
a  hard  thing  to  read  of  the  floggings  in  Tom  Brown, 
and  then  find  Dean  Stanley  claiming  that  Arnold 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  flogging  :  but  the  con- 
temporary records  of  other  schools  show  that  it  is  literally 
true.  There  were  indeed  protests  made  from  time  to 
time.     Cowper  had  argued  that — 

"  The  management  of  tyros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult,  their  punishment  obscene." 

And  an  old  headmaster  of  Blundell's,  who  was  also 
a  brother  of  John  Wesley,  had  written  a  queer  satire 
on  the  "Character  of  a  Perfect  Schoolmaster"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  exacting  parent.  Here  are  the 
lines  about  corporal  punishment : 

"  He  grieves  that  custom  over-rules 

And  keeps  that  whipping  up  in  schools  ; 
Let  wicked  rods  be  thrown  aside 
And  canes  or  ferrules  applied, 
Or  let  each  schoolmaster  invent 
Some  more  ingenuous  punishment. 
For  doubtless  in  bare  skins  to  deal 
Appears  but  coarse  and  ungenteel. 
He  never  could  be  reconciled 
To  •  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.'  " 

But,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  parent,  "  custom  over- 
ruled," and  the  schoolmaster  went  on  according  to  the 
rule  of  Solomon,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  other  methods  of  moral 
suasion  came  into  vogue. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  nowadays  we  have 
not  gone  too  far  the  other  way.  But  at  least  the  dimi- 
nution of  punishment  has  produced  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  disorder.  In  Tom  Brown,  the  school  looks 
askance  at  the  Doctor  for  stopping  the  "  good  old 
custom"  of  taking  the  Hnch-pins  out  of  the  farmer's 
gigs ;  at  Blundell's  some  of  the  boys  barricaded  them- 
selves in  a  dormitory  on  a  Fifth  of  November,  and 
let  off  fireworks  in  defiance  of  the  headmaster's  demands 
for  admission  :  at  Eton  drunkenness  was  looked  on  much 
as  boys  nowadays  look  on  smoking  :  it  was  a  "  boys 
will  be  boys  "  kind  of  offence,  and  could  be  fully  atoned 
for   by  a  flogging.     Form  discipline  was   considerably 
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slacker  than  it  is  now  :  and  bullying,  though  it  has 
by  no  means  withered  away,  is  in  these  times  slight 
compared  with  the  bullying  in  ancient  days.  It  was 
not  merely  the  underhand  bullying,  which  a  big  lout 
does  out  of  sight  lest  his  very  friends  should  disown 
him  :  that  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  as  long 
as  hobbledehoys  are  cruel  and  small  boys  are  weak. 
But  in  school  after  school  there  was  a  regular  organised 
system  of  tortures  through  which  every  new  boy 
had  to  go.  At  Blundell's  they  had  to  go  through 
an  initiatory  roasting ;  they  were  strapped  on  to  a 
form,  and  held  with  their  back  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  hall  fire,  being  basted  from  time  to  time  with 
cold  water.  There  is  a  legend  that  one  boy  died, 
owing  to  a  sudden  excitement  elsewhere,  which  drew 
away  the  boys  who  ought  to  have  taken  him  from  the 
fire  at  the  proper  moment.  And  at  Rugby  the  processes 
were  considerably  more  elaborate.  "  When  a  boy 
removed  from  one  form  to  that  above  he  had  to  undergo 
a  species  of  brutality  from  the  boys  of  the  new  form. 
Thus  when  a  boy  passed  from  the  First  into  the  Second 
Form,  he  was  '  chaired '  by  the  boys  of  the  Second  ; 
that  IS,  he  was  hoisted  up  and  pinched  in  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  his  body  till  he  shrieked  aloud  with 
]:iain.  .  .  .  When  the  novitiate  passed  from  the  Upper 
Fourth  to  the  Upper  Remove  he  was  then  buffeted  ; 
that  is,  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  so  many  times  through 
two  lines  of  the  Upper  Remove,  who  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  into  what  were  called  Westminster  knots 
struck  him  over  the  legs  andbody  as  hard  as  they  could. 
But  the  most  barbarous  practice  of  the  kind  was  when 
one  went  from  the  Upper  Remove  into  the  Fifth  Form. 
The  novitiate  had  then  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
'  clodding.'  Clods  of  plastic  soil  were  prepared  by 
the  fags,  kneaded  into  balls,  and  dried  ready  for  action. 
The  novitiates  then  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  along  the 
sheds,  and  were  pelted  by  their  elders  in  the  Fifth  Form." 
And  it  was  at  Rugby  too  that  all  new  boys  had  to  sing 
a  song,  under  penalty  of  drinking  a  glass  of  salt  water 
so  thick  that  a  candle  would  float  on  it. 

And  the  accommodation  for  the  boys  was  hard  enough 
to  match  the  rest.  The  miseries  of  Long  Chamber  at 
Eton  have  often  been  told.  Rugby  had  its  studies, 
but  there  was  no  possible  means  of  warming  them 
on  the  coldest  of  days  :  and  King  William's  College 
was  only  a  shade  better.  "  Our  study  was  a  tiny  room 
high  up  in  the  tower,  just  big  enough  to  hold  our  two 
chairs,  a  table,  and  a  wooden  coal-box  of  cubical  shape 
with  a  cover,  which  furnished  a  third  seat.  The  table 
must  have  been  a  very  small  one,  for  I  remember  that 
our  two  writing-desks,  Vv-hen  open,  completely  covered 
it.  The  room  was  loftv,  relatively  to  its  other  diirsen- 
sions,  and  in  winter  very  cold.  We  could  not  afford 
to  have  even  the  smallest  fire  except  in  the  evening." 
And  at  Blundell's  the  bedrooms  had  very  inadequate 
washing  apparatus,  if  any.  "  It  was  my  lot  at  school," 
said  the  Archbishop,  "  always  to  have  to  wash  at  the 
pump  in  the  morning.  All  the  boys  washed  at  the 
pump.  It  was  not,  in  some  respects,  as  nice  as  washing 
in  one's  bedroom,  but  it  had  its  merits,  because  if  a  boy 


was  inclined  not  to  wash  himself  the  others  washed 
him." 

Such  was  their  life  :  hard,  rough,  and  ready,  boisterous, 
rude,  yet  in  its  way  healthy  and  inspiriting.  We  have 
changed  it  all  :  in  some  ways  we  have  clearly  im- 
proved, in  other  ways  we  can  only  ask  whether  we  have 
not  as  clearly  deteriorated.  We  are  more  comfortable  ; 
liut  was  it  not  a  lesson  worth  learning,  for  a  boy  to  bear 
some  discomforts,  and  nevertheless  enjoy  fife  ?  More 
is  done  for  us  to  make  us  happy  :  but  was  it  not  good 
for  a  boy  to  learn  to  find  his  own  happiness  for  himself  ? 
Our  boys  no  longer  black  their  own  boots,  or  light  their 
own  fires  :  but  Judge  Hughes  was  known  to  say  that 
such  things  at  least  taught  one  to  have  sympathy  with 
servants,  and  respect  for  their  work.  We  are  more 
refined  and  accomplished  than  our  ancestors :  but 
are  we  better  men  ? 

Minor  Notices 

L'Ancien  Regime.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  Headlam,  B.A.  xvi  +  338  pp.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.  6s.) 
Critics  do  not  agree  upon  everything  which  Dc  Tocque- 
ville  wrote  in  L'Ancien  Regime.  Some  have  complained 
that  he  was  too  favourable  to  the  revolution  and  that  even 
his  knowledge  was  insufficient  ;  but  whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  his  philosophical  Liberalism,  his  strong  indivi- 
dualism or  with  his  other  characteristics,  he  is  a  writer 
who  stands  in  the  first  rank  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  French  history  would  ever  dream  of  neglecting 
his  book.  Moreover,  the  literary  skill  with  which  he 
conveys  to  the  reader  something  of  his  own  philosophic 
serenity,  the  sense  of  his  wide  range  as  a  scholar,  the 
harvest  of  his  keen  observation,  the  impersonal  impartiality 
of  his  judgments,  together  with  the  general  charm  of  his 
style  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  education  to  read 
his  books.  This  republication  of  the  only  volume  upon 
L'Ancien  Regime  which  De  Tocqueville  lived  to  complete 
makes  a  particularly  interesting  work  more  available  to 
students ;  and  printer,  publisher,  and  editor  have  done 
their  work  well.  The  somewhat  dreary  grey  binding  is 
the  only  feature  about  the  volume  which  we  do  not  like, 
and  for  the  rest  the  editor's  introduction,  the  appendix, 
the'  author's  notes,  the  editor's  notes,  and  the  index  com- 
plete a  most  useful  book. 

The  Intermediate  French  Reader.     Edited  by  Maurice  A. 

Gerothwohl,  B.  Phil,  &c.     viii    +   248   pp.     (London  : 

John  Murray.  2s.  6d.) 
The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  scope  of  this  volume 
which  is  sent  out  in  very  attractive  form  with  excellent 
type  and  other  recommendations.  It  has  been  prepared 
as  a  companion  to  Sir  WiUiam  Smith's  French  Principia, 
Part  II.,  and  the  editor  who  has  many  quahfications  for 
the  work,  has  provided  historical,  biographical,  and  gram- 
matical notes.  The  selections  are  from  the  best  sources, 
and  amongst  the  large  number  of  French  writers  who  are 
represented  there  are  Guizot,  Sainte-Beuve,  Lamartine, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Thiers,  Buffon,  Rousseau,  Michelet  and 
others  of  similar  rank.  Altogether,  the  book  makes  a 
very  useful  "  reader," 
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A  School  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by  W.  Peterson,  C.M.G, 
LL.D.  New  impression,  vii  +414  PP-  (Longman's 
1904.     35.  6d.) 

This  is  a  combination  of  the  editor's  Junior  School 
Poetry  Book  and  his  Senior  School  Poetry  Book.  The 
word  School  (excellent  word  in  itself)  is  unduly  prominent, 
and  is  forcibly  suggested  in  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
The  editor  hopes  "  that  the  overworked  teacher,  instead 
of  giving  a  class  something  to  write  out,  vWll  occasionally 
put  such  a  book  as  this  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and  leave 
them  to  browse  on  it  at  their  will."  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  selection  is  that  much  transatlantic  poetry 
is  included,  as  is  natural  for  the  Principal  of  the  McGill 
University.  "  Not  the  least  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
that  bind  may  well  be  found  in  the  appreciate  study  of 
the  same  poetry."  The  patriotic  motive  is  beyond  praise. 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  neither  America  nor 
Canada  has  produced  a  poet  fit  to  rank  with  the  great 
names,  and  the  schoolmaster  should  put  before  his  pupils 
nothing  but  the  best  in  poetry.  The  Editor  is  hospitable 
to  almost  anything  that  has  a  patriotic  ring. 

Poet's  Corner:  a  book  of  verses  for  Children.  127  pp. 
(London:     E.   Arnold,  N.D.      15.) 

This  is  a  very  attractive  little  volume,  both  to  look  at 
and  to  read.  The  pretty  reddish  pink  cover,  the  clear 
large  print,  and  the  shape  convenient  both  for  hand  and 
pocket  win  one's  favour.  As  for  the  selected  poems, 
a  child  would  be  hard  to  please  who  did  not  find  many  of 
the  sixty-four  pieces  to  its  taste.  May  many  a  child  make 
the  experiment  ! 

A  Book  of  Gertnan  Songs.  Collected  by  O.  B.  Powell. 
(Blackie.     6d.) 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  book.  For  a  very  small  sum 
the  student  obtains  a  collection  of  German  "  Volkslieder." 
This  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  seldom  possible  in  schools 
to  read  much  German  poetry,  at  all  events  with  the  younger 
boys.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  have  the  songs 
which  are  most  suitable  for  boys  without  having  to  buy 
a  half-crown  book.  The  songs  are  well  and  clearly  printed, 
and  the  volume  can  easily  and  comfortably  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
nearly  all  the  songs  are  set  to  music.  Whether  it  is  alto- 
gether possible,  without  detriment  to  work  in  neighbouring 
class-rooms,  to  cultivate  German  singing  in  school-rooms 
must  depend  on  circumstances.  The  school  is  certainly 
fortunate  where  class-singing  can  be  permitted,  as  it  must 
do  not  a  little  to  quicken  an  interest  in  the  foreign 
language  thus  treated. 

Schiller's"  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  J. 
Chaytor.     (Blackie's  little  German  classics.     6d.) 

This  is  a  very  diverting  play,  and  is  much  better  suited 
for  school  use  than  some  of  Schiller's  other  plays.  Except 
for  the  use  of  a  few  strong  expletives,  there  is  no  objectionable 
element  in  the  play.  The  notes  are,  on  the  whole,  useful 
and  apposite :  they  are  certainly  not  excessive.  On  page 
68  the  distinction  between  "  Lichte  "  and  '' Lichter  "  is 
somewhat  confused  by  the  introduction  of  the  term 
"candle-lights."  "Lichte"  are  simply  "candles" 
(whether  lighted  or  not),  while  "  Lichter  "  are  "  lights," 
in  the  various  senses  of  the  term,     .\gain,  on  the  same  page. 


the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  past  participle  as  an 
imperative  is  not  very  happy.  On  page  69  "  spricht  in 
die  Szene  "  is  rendered  "  talks  off  the  stage  :  "  this  would 
scarcely  make  it  clear  that  the  use  of  the  accusative  "  in 
die  "  implies  that  the  speaker  himself  is  no  longer  off  the 
stage  (draussen),  but  is  "  calling  back  into  the  wings." 

Adolph  Stern's  "Die  Fliit  des  Lebens."     Edited  by  E.  II. 
Prowse.     (Arnold's  German  Reading  Books.) 

This  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  story  in  simple 
language,  free  from  involutions  or  objectionable  phrase- 
ology, and  is  therefore  well  suited  for  school  use.  The 
author  is  probably  not  well  known  to  the  generality  of 
teachers  in  England.  The  "  Aufgaben  "  in  the  book  are 
very  useful,  though  the  headings  arc  perhaps  hardly 
sufficiently  clear.  The  prefatory  note  wants  reading  and 
re-reading.  On  page  48,  in  regard  to  Lichtspan,  Spa^  is 
not  necessarily  a  "  shaving  "  but  is  also  (and  most  certainly 
this  is  its  meaning  here)  a  wooden  chip  or  spill  (like  those 
still  used  for  pipe-lights).  On  page  50  in  regard  to  "  Ver- 
schlag,"  the  editor  might  have  explained  the  etymology  : 
••  anschlagen,"  to  affix,  to  nail  on  (boards,  &c,) ;  verschlagen 
(mit  Brettern),  to  nail  tip,  to  shut  off  or  secure  (more  or  less 
roughly)  by  boards,  &c.  Thus  Verschlag  is  a  wooden 
partition,  a  rough  shed  or  shanty  or  a  rough  fence  {e.g., 
across  a  road).  Lattenverschlag  is  a  wooden  packing  crate. 
On  page  48  Ferdinand  II.  is  described  as  "  Emperor  of 
Austria,"  a  description  which  would  have  condemned  the 
whole  book  in  the  eyes  of  the  late  Professor  Freeman.  The 
title  is.  of  course,  premature  by  nearly  two  centuries. 

Hansjacob's  '' Ans  deni  Leben  eines  Ungliicklichen."     Edited 
by  E.  Dixon.     (Macmillan.) 

Dr.  Hansjacob  is  introduced  to  the  Engli.sh  reader  in  a 
most  interesting  and  vivid  "  Introduction,"  which  is  in 
itself  enough  to  attract  attention  to  the  work.  The 
story  is  written  in  simple,  straightforward  German,  and 
aft'ords  a  glimpse  into  town  and  country  life  in  the  Black 
Forest.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  year  1898.  The  volume 
belongs  to  Mr.  Siepmann's  series,  and  is  therefore  endowed 
with  the  admirable  appendices  (of  words,  phrases,  idioms, 
and  passages  for  retranslation),  which  we  associate  with 
the  books  which  appear  under  Mr.  Siepmann's  general 
editorship.  The  work  of  the  special  editor  is  very  good. 
The  notes  seem  fairly  Exhaustive.  On  page  53  "  Weib  " 
is  said  to  be  old-fashioned.  The  word  has,  indeed,  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  dignified  meaning,  but  it  is  still  commonly 
used  in  official  parlance  in  the  sense  of  "  wife,"  without 
implying  anything  derogatory.  Colloquially,  of  course, 
the  word  has  certainly  assumed  a  somewhat  disdainful 
meaning.  Apart  from  a  few  provincialisms  and  some  other 
peculiarities,  such  as  a  peculiar  use  of  "  anfangs  "  on  page  4 
(explained  in  a  note  on  page  47)  and  the  antiquated  "  also  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  thus,"  the  language  is  unexceptional. 

Gerstacker's  Germelshaiisen.     Edited  by  G.  M.  Lovelace. 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  Athenaeum  Press  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.  The  varied  life  of  Gerstacker,  which  lasted  from 
1 8 16  to  1872,  is  described  in  an  admirable  introduction. 
Brief  particulars  are  given  of  his  different  works.  Of 
these  Germelshausen  is  probably  the  most  gracefully  told. 
It  is  written  in  excellent  German,  and  is  eminently  suitable 
for  the  scliool-room.     The  editor  seems  to  have  taken  the 
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utmost  pains  to  utilise  every  opportunity  for  illustrating 
points  of  syntax  and  the  notes  are  most  instructive.  On 
page  57  the  word  "  auffallen  "  is  probably  best  rendered  by 
"  strike  "  (as  something  strange). 

Juniur    German    Examination    Papers.     Compiled    by    A. 
Voegelin.     (Methuen.) 

This  is  a  very  useful,  almost  a  necessary,  book  for  classes 
which  arc  subjected  to  written  examination  tests.  The 
great  difficulty  in  foreign  language  teaching  in  English 
schools  at  the  present  moment  is  to  reconcile  the  practice 
of  new  method  principles  with  the  requirements  of  an 
examination  in  writing  by  an  outside  examining  body. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  grammar,  and  a  steady 
and  systematised  study  of  this  little  book,  where  German 
grammar  plays  a  main  part,  should  be  of  some  help  to 
the  teacher. 

On  glancing  through  these  papers,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  wliether  a  whole  question  devoted  to  genders 
or  plurals  (and  every  one  of  the  seventy-two  papers  contains 
at  least  one  such  question)  is  a  healthy  sign.  That  it 
correctly  represents  the  character  of  the  ordinary  exami- 
nation paper  of  the  day,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
But  what  endless  drill  in  endless  strings  of  genders  and 
plurals  is  needed  to  ensure  reasonable  accuracy  in  such 
tests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  questions  are 
not  on  any  prescribed  book,  but  that  the  whole  German 
language  lies  open  to  the  e-xaminer,  who  claims  the  right  to 
ask  the  gender  or  plural  of  any  noun  he  likes.  This  kind 
of  test  may  be  reasonable  with  boys  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Is  it  altogether  reasonable  with  boys  of  fifteen  in  a  language 
tike  German  ?  At  what  sacrifice  in  conversation  practice 
must  proficiency  in  this  direction  be  attained  ! 

Ekmcnlary  American  History.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

To  an  Englishman,  whose  sole  knowledge  of  America 
is  deri\ed  from  his  own  histories,  a  book  of  this  kind  is  like 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  write  a 
controversial  treatise  ;  nothing  but  a  plain  straightforward 
recital  of  facts — and  where  American  books  have  in  past 
time  been  accused  of  misrepresenting  ourselves  and  mis- 
leading their  children  into  a  belief  that  fraud  and  duplicity 
arc  our  main  characteristics,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  good  feeling.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  any  English  historyof  our  day  thedispute  between 
ourselves  and  the  United  States  is  treated  with  more 
dehcacy  than  we  find  in  this  volume  :  in  it,  at  any  rate,  the 
American  eagle   refrains  from   ''  crowing." 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  book  reads  strangely  to  those 
of  us  who  believed  that  Columbus  discovered  this  mighty 
continent.  It  will  probably  be  news  to  many  that  Leif 
Ericson  discovered  Vinland  in  1000  a.d.  :  which  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  a  Norseman  discovered  America 
at  that  date  ;  but  the  discovery  was  made  no  use  of 
by  his  countrymen,  and  no  traces  of  them  remain. 
There  is  a  specious  roundness  about  the  number  that 
invites  scepticism  ;  and  the  "  discovery  "  here  mentioned 
suggests  the  Irishman  who  "  owned  "  a  knife,  the  blades  of 
which  had  been  broken  and  the  handle  had  been  mislaid. 
Still,  one  must  not  be  too  hard  :  majorum  fames,  which  the 
school-boy  in  the  classic  passage  rendered  "  a  hunger  for 
ancestors  "  is  inclined  to  take  hold  of  us  all  now  and  then. 


There  are  one  or  two  features  of  the  book  which  are 
interesting.  Every  chapter  is  summarised  in  a  "  review  " 
at  the  end,  emphasising  the  points  of  the  lesson.  The 
illustrations  are  in  great  numbers,  we  presume  in  order 
to  interest  the  juvenile  reader:  one  or  two  of  them  lean 
towards  the  comic  side.  Beyond  everything  else  the 
maps  are  worthy  of  great  praise.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  find,  in  certain  parts  of  the  book,  a  map  on  every 
other  page  :  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  excellent  means 
of   impressing   territorial   changes   on   the   memory. 

One  is  prepared  for  orthographical  differences  in  an 
American  book,  so  there  is  no  need  to  be  surprised  at  the 
words  "  plow  "  "  offense  "  and  "  woolen."  But  the 
English  mind  instinctively  revolts  from  the  suggested  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  "  lutenant  "  ;  and  it  seems  a  little 
strange  to  have  to  talk  about  Bunker  Hill  without  the  inter- 
polated apostrophe. 

The  chapters  on  the  cotton  industry,  the  slave  con- 
troversy, and  the  late  war  with  Spain  are  all  interesting 
and  impartial  :  and  we  arc  sure  that  the  young  people  of 
our  home  country  would  have  their  minds  broadened  and 
tlieir  insular  prejudices  toned  down  if  books  of  tliis  de- 
scription were  more  widely  distributed — say,  as  prizes. 


Horace    Examination    Papers.     By    T.    C.     Weatherhead. 

Vergil  Examination  Papers.     By  W.  G.  Coast.     Thticy- 
}     dides  ExaminalioH  Papers.     By  T.  Nicklin.    (Methuen 

&  Co.     25.  each.) 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  scries  of  examination 
manuals  for  the  revision  of  classical  authors,  and  these 
three  form  the  first  of  the  issues.  It  always  seems  a  pity 
that  the  works  of  any  of  these  famous  authors  should  be 
chopped  up  and  explained  piecemeal  ;  but  the  exigencies  of 
competitive  examination  make  this  method  of  study,  if 
not  desirable,  at  least  profitable.  We  have  examined  the 
volumes,  and  find  that  the  selections  are  carefully  compiled 
and  include  all  the  well-known  difficulties.  The  most  useful 
feature  of  all  is  perhaps  the  series  of  general  questions  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  books,  to  which  is  sensibly  added 
in  each  case  a  reference  to  some  recognised  treatise  which 
will  set  the  student  on  the  right  road  to  the  answer.  We 
presume  that  these  manuals  will  be  for  the  convenience  of 
teachers  rather  than  learners  :  they  will  save  a  master 
much  trouble  in  concocting  a  test  paper  on  a  given  portion 
of  the  students'  reading  :  but  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  we 
are  afraid  that  their  injudicious  use  might  lead  to  that  most 
fatal  of  results— cramming.  Still,  there  is  no  denying  their 
practical  utility  ;  and  they  will  be  welcomed  by  the  private 
student  no  less  than  by  the  overtaxed  teacher. 


General     Geography.     H.      R.      Mill.      Revised      Edition. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     ^s.  6d.) 

To  keep  a  Geography  up  to  date  must  be  a  very  difficult 
thing.  Consider  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years  !  And 
when  this  is  done,  what  may  not  be  expected  in  the  im- 
mediate future  as  the  result  of  the  forces  at  present  at 
work  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Mill's  book,  as  a  reprint,  has  only  been  corrected 
or  added  to  in  material  points.  We  notice  that  the  change 
in  the  South  African  States  is  clearly  explained,  the  founda- 
tion of   the  Australian   "commonwealth"   is  mentioned, 
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and  a  careful  account  is  given  of  Antarctic  exploration 
down  to  the  most  recent  expedition.  We  need  not  expect 
to  find  such  detailed  and  accurate  information  about  the 
seat  of  war  in  this  text-book  as  one  can  find  day  by  day 
in  the  newspapers  :  and  it  is  only  when  we  hunt  for  detail 
that  we  find  omissions.  One  or  two  we  have  noticed  : 
e.g..  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pclec  and  the  destruction  of 
St.  Pierre  are  not  mentioned  in  tlie  description  of  Martinique, 
and  one  would  have  thought  that  the  important  Nile 
irrigation  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assuan  might 
have  been  alluded  to. 

The  book  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  elaborate  survey  : 
the  chapters  on  general  geography  and  its  physical  aspect 
are  very  well  done,  and  the  explanations  are  clear  and 
convincing.  The  type  is  good,  and  important  details 
intended  to  catch  the  eye  appear  in  bolder  characters, 
a  method  which  renders  the  process  of  search  much  easier. 


Our  Prize  Competition 

The  results  of  this  competition  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
disappointing.  The  entries  were  not  as  many  as  wc 
should  have  hoped,  and  the  standard  attained  was 
certainly  not  high  enough.  Our  Prize  Editor,  in  cha- 
racterising the  results  as  disappointing,  adds  :  "  Is  it 
not  edifying  too  ?  For  does  it  not  show  that  school 
does  very  little  to  develop  any  tendency  to  make  a 
rational  use  of  leisure  ?  "  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
this  opinion,  and  register  at  least  the  discovery  that 
school  instruction  is  as  yet  an  imperfect  means  for 
jiroviding  the  child  with  the  power  of  using  his  holiday 
well. 

The  first  prize  of  two  guineas  is  awarded  to  J.  R. 
U.\SHWOOD,  aged  fifteen  years  and  five  months,  of  Twy- 
ford  House,  Crowborough,  Sussex,  for  the  composition 
which  will  be  found  below,  and  which  gives  an  interesting 
and  workmanlike  account  of  a  useful  piece  of  manual 
work.  Three  prizes  of  one  guinea  each  are  awarded 
to  Lynette  Wren,  age  sixteen,  of  94  Sparkenhoe 
Street,  Leicester  ;  Nanxy  Meates,  age  sixteen  years  and 
eight  months,  of  Hammonds  Place,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex  ; 
and  Dorothy  Kirtland,  age  fourteen,  of  Maycroft, 
Upper  Drive,  Brighton.  We  regret  to  have  decided  to 
withhold  the  fourth  prize  of  one  guinea  which  we  offered, 
as  no  other  composition,  in  our  opinion,  quite  comes  up 
to  the  mark  ;  but  we  are  sending  a  consolation-prize, 
in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  Smiles'  Sel/  Help,  to  Frank 
Ogle,  age  thirteen  years,  244  Hawthorne  Road,  Bootle, 
Liverpool,  for  his  essay,  which,  though  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  comjxtition,  is  a 
creditable  production  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

What  R-vfignal  Use  I  Made  of  mv  Holiday. 
By  J.  R.  Dashwood 
(First  Prize  winner). 

My  holiday  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July  26.  wiicn  1 
went  to  Southampton  to  stay  with  a  school  friend  for  a 


week.  Coming  home  then  I  was  asked  to  make  two  frames 
for  raising  cucumbers,  cuttings  and  other  flowers,  which  the 
gardener  wanted.  I  at  once  started  to  get  my  workshop 
ready,  and  get  such  new  tools  as  I  needed,  and  did  one  or 
two  small  odd  jobs  in  the  house,  and  made  my  bench  more 
convenient  for  the  reception  of  long  pieces  of  wood.  Then 
I  started  on  the  frames  :  the  pit  or  box  underneath  was 
made  of  one-inch  match-boarding,  so  that  in  this  there  was 
no  planing  to  be  done  at  all,  and  it  had  only  to  be  cut  into 
lengths  and  nailed  together,  and  the  corner  supports  or 
legs  attached.  Then  I  screwed  two  pieces  of  board  down 
the  sides  of  the  pit,  to  act  as  guides  for  the  light  to  run 
between.  The  pit  was  one  foot  six  inches  at  the  top,  and 
one  foot  at  the  bottom.  The  two  frames  were  to  have  been 
six  foot  long  by  four  foot  wide,  but  on  account  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  gardener,  when  I  was  making  the 
light  of  the  first,  I  made  it  so  that  it  only  just  covered  the 
pit.  The  gardener  then  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  ought 
really  to  overlap  two  or  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  Now 
luckily  I  hadn't  begun  the  second  frame  yet  at  all.  so  that 
the  way  I  had  to  make  up  for  this  mistake  was  by  making 
the  pit  of  the  second  five  foot  six  inches  long,  and  putting 
the  six  foot  light  on  it,  and  for  the  six  foot  pit  I  made  a  six 
foot  six  inch  light.  Not  being  match-boarding,  the  wood 
for  the  lights  was  sent  rough,  and  so  for  a  good  long  time 
I  was  engaged  in  planing  it  up  true.  Then  the  mortises 
had  to  be  cut  in  the  side  pieces  of  the  lights,  and  then  the 
tenons  of  both  the  top  and  bottom  rails  had  to  be  cut  and 
fitted.  When  I  had  done  all  this,  I  cut  the  rebates  for 
holding  the  glass,  these  had  to  be  cut  in  all  the  pieces  except 
the  bottom  rail.  Next  I  had  to  cut  the  mortises  for  the 
sash  bars  in  the  top  rail,  and  then  let  them  half  into  the 
bottom  rail,  and  then  I  had  to  clean  it  all  up,  and  make  it 
all  ready  to  be  put  together  for  the  last  time,  and  see  that 
the  lights  fitted  and  slid  alright  on  the  pits.  I  next  bored 
holes  through  the  mortises  and  tenons,  and  through  the 
sash  bars,  and  then  I  pegged  them  together  and  again 
looked  them  over  and  rubbed  them  up  preparatory  to 
painting.  Next,  to  make  them  hold  extra  fast  and  also 
to  help  to  keep  out  the  wet,  I  drove  wedges  in  between 
the  tenons  and  the  mortises.  After  this  I  had  to  go  away 
from  home  again  for  a  week,  but  when  I  came  home  again 
I  got  fourteen  pounds  of  white  paint  ana  well  wrapped  up 
in  an  old  canvas  apron  I  proceeded  to  p.  nt  both  myself 
and  the  frames.  I  gave  it  all  two  coats  of  paint,  and  then 
got  the  carpenter  from  whom  I  got  the  "vood  to  cut  mc 
the  glass,  as  I  had  not  got  a  glazier's  diamond  ;  then  I 
glazed  each  sash  bar,  first  putting  on  a  good  lot  of  putty  ; 
then,  pressing  the  glass  well  into  it,  I  fastened  it  down  with 
brads.  Next  I  started  to  put  putty  round  all  over  the  top 
of  one  ;  but  when  I  had  half  done  it  I  heard  from  one  of  the 
carpenter's  men  that  it  was  better  not  to  do  this,  as  it  is  apt 
to  crack  and  leave  the  wood  exposed  ;  but  he  advised  mc 
not  to  take  what  I  had  done  out.  but  to  try  one  with  putty 
over  the  top,  and  one  without,  and  sec  which  lasts  longer  ; 
so  this  is  what  I  have  done.  After  glazing  I  had  to  give  the 
lights  two  more  coats  of  paint.  Also  I  went  roach  fishing 
a  little  in  a  large  sort  of  pond  or  lake,  of  which  there  arc 
seven  about  here,  but  I  did  not  catch  much.  Lately.  I 
have  been  making  a  small  deal  table  which  was  wanted  in 
the  house  ;  it  was  only  about  two  feet  high,  and  about  one 
foot  six  inches  square,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  work,  because  I 
wanted  it  to  be  extra  firm  and  steady,  so  as  to  hold  a  lamp 
safely.  Then  I  started  to  make  a  small  nail  cabinet  about 
two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  to  contain  twenty-three 
drawers,  but  this  is  not  yet  finished,  as  I  have  just  been 
asked  to  make  three  more  tables  bigger  than  the  last,  but 
on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  for  putting  a  candle  or  lamp, 
etc  .  on  beside  the  bed.  Also  I  have  to  make  a  small  book- 
shelf. This  and  the  cabinet  will  I  think,  keep  me  occupied 
till  the  end  of  the  holidays,  which  will  be  on  September  10. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
October  26,  1904. 

The  paths  of  October  are  strown  with  words, 
shattered,  hke  leaves,  "  before  the  mellowing  year." 
Unfortunately,  the  tone  has  not  mellowed  with  the 
season.  The  ecclesiastical  breezes  at  the  Church 
Congress  in  Liverpool  increased  to  a  storm  of 
revolution  at  Cardiff,  where  the  Welsh  National 
Convention,  attended  by  members  of  all  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  was  held  on  October  6. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
united  steps  might  be  taken  to  resist  the  operation 
of  the  Education  Defaulting  Authorities  Act  in  the 
county  areas  of  the  principality.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
presided  over  more  than  five  hundred  delegates, 
and  was  supported  by  Members  of  Parliament — 
past,  present,  and  prospective.  His  presidential 
address,  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
need  not  detain  us  here.  It  was  cast  in  a  mould 
familiar  enough  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
followed  at  all  closely  the  course  of  the  movement 


with  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  chosen  to 
identify  himself.  Of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  manifesto  which  was  issued  immediately  after 
the  convention,  defining  the  lines  of  Welsh  policy 
and  stating  its  justification.  It  was  characteristic 
that  this  manifesto  should  have  been  issued  in  the 
Welsh  language  only,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Welsh  people.  A  translation  anticipating  the 
official  English  version  was  published  in  The  Times 
newspaper  of  October  8. 

The  Defaulting  Authorities  Act  is  described 
in  that  manifesto  as  the  Welsh  Coercion  Act,  and 
"  dishonest,  unjust  and  unconstitutional  "  are  among 
the  mildest  of  the  epithets  which  are  applied  to  it. 
The  injustice  is  discovered  in  that  it  compels  the 
ratepayer  to  maintain  that  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  control ;  its  unconstitutionality  in  that  it  trans- 
gresses the  essential  principle  that  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  through  their 
elected  representatives  ;  and  its  dishonesty  in  that 
it  empowers  the  parson  to  "  steal "  the  money  from 
the  Councils'  schools.  Of  course  the  convention 
represents  its  campaign  as  one  pre-eminently  of 
self-sacrifice.     The  people  of  Wales  are  to  immolate 
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themselves  on  the  altar  of  national  principle,  as 
contained  in  the  formula  that  "  the  whole  object 
of  the  present  struggle  is  to  prevent  the  parson 
seizing  grants  earned  by  our  children."  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  manifesto  adds  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  success,  all  Wales  must  be  united  in 
complete  co-operation.  If  one  Council  fails  to 
respond,  its  failure  wiU  endanger  the  others. 

We  have  given  these  views  at  considerable 
length  because  they  undoubtedly  represent  a  very 
serious  factor  in  modern  political  life,  and  are 
likely  to  have  no  little  influence  in  determining 
the  immediate  work  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  note  that,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  politics 
entered  into  the  annual  report  of  the  Board.  There 
the  Defaulting  Authorities  Act  is  described  as 
enabling  the  Board  "  to  deal  with  individual  cases 
of  hardship,  while  avoiding  the  long  and  costly 
proceedings  of  Mandamus,  and  any  interference 
with  the  general  work  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  "  ;  and  Lord  Londonderry  adds  :  "  It 
seems  proper  to  make  this  reference  to  difficulties 
which  have  arisen,  and  which  in  some  places  and 
in  certain  forms,  must  still,  it  is  feared,  be  taken 
into  account."  We  thoroughly  believe  that  no 
one  deplores  this  introduction  of  acrimonious 
politics  into  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education 
more  earnestly  than  Lord  Londonderry  and  the 
Permanent  Secretaries,  and  we  fear  that  it  must 
temporarily  interrupt  the  aim  which  they  have  in 
view  of  introducing  order  and  system  into  the 
various  departments  of  the  Board.  Despite  the 
pretentious  claims  of  the  Welsh  Convention, 
every  one  who  is  moved  by  a  sense  of  the  nation's 
need  at  this  time,  and  of  what  is  due  to  children 
in  Elementary  Schools,  will  agree  that  the  action 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George — though  doubtless  not  whoUy 
intended  for  self-advertisement — is  an  extremely 
exaggerated  form  of  protest,  and  is  injurious  to  far 
larger  interests  than  those  which  it  is  designed 
to  help. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  more  useful 
talk  going  on  in  London  during  the  same  days. 
Meetings  of  the  Association  of  Education  Committees 
in  England  and  Wales — Wales,  we  presume,  was 
merely  nominally  represented — were  held  at  the 
Holborn  Town  Hall,  and  Mr.  Tudor  Walters,  of 
Leicester,  delivered  an  interesting  address.  He 
laid  stress  on  the  problem  of  supply,  in  relation 
to  the  training  of  teachers,  as  the    most    urgent 


question  with  which  Education  Committees  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  to  deal,  and  he  was  of  the 
sage  opinion  that  the  best  type  of  men  and  women 
will  not  be  attracted  to  the  profession  till  its  status 
is  raised,  and  its  rate  of  remuneration  improved. 
A  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  the  grant  of  the  new  code  a  uniform 
one  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  unit  of  the  average 
attendance.  An  interesting  discussion  was  held 
on  the  subject  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools, 
with  the  result  that  an  amendment  was  passed 
stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association, 
"  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  be  exempt  from 
regular  instruction  until  the  end  of  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  compulsory  attendance 
up  to  that  age  at  a  recognised  Continuation  School 
of  all  children  who  do  not  continue  as  whole  day 
scholars  up  to  the  said  age."  This  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  carried  as  a  substantive 
resolution,  goes  a  short  distance  on  the  lines  of  the 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  which  we  referred  last 
month,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  his  lordship's  measure  is  gradually  attracting 
the  interest  of  the  public  responsible  for  national 
education — a  public  still,  as  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
day,  so  apt  to  be  lured  away  by  controversial 
theology. 

In  a  recent  circular  the  Board  of  Education  draws 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  training  colleges  to 
the  importance  of  physical  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  those  who  are  destined  to  become 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  The  Board 
wishes  to  make  the  systematic  study  and  practice 
of  the  subject  an  essential  element  in  the  training 
coUege  course,  so  that  students  who  pass  out  of  the 
training  colleges  after  July  1906  may  be  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  physical  training  to  scholars 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  physical  training  is  only  part 
of  a  much  larger  matter,  school  and  personal  hygiene. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  sympathy  of  a  trained 
observation,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  study  the 
individuals  under  his  charge,  and  adapt  the  exercises 
in  practice  to  different  cases,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  rigid  and  mechanical  routine  of  the  driU  master. 
The  teacher  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  cases  of 
physical  weakness,  bad  development,  deformity, 
under-nourishment,  defects  of  sight  and  breathing. 
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and  the  like.  The  training  of  girls  is  to  pass  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  hands  of  women.  Two  reflec- 
tions suggest  themselves  :  first,  that  in  theory  the 
plan  is  excellent  ;  the  child  is  a  whole,  and  cannot 
be  understood  or  educated  except  as  a  whole— we 
have  had  too  much  of  the  habit  of  chopping  him 
up  into  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  fractions  ; 
secondly,  that  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the 
teachers  and  the  training  colleges  is  very  great  ; 
physical  training  and  drill  tend  by  their  very  nature 
to  become  mechanical  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  gifted  and  sympathetic. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Sir  Henry  Craik  on 
his  retirement  from  the  Scottish  Board  will  seek  a 
seat  in  ParUament.     His  counsels  will  be  extremely 
welcome  in  many  matters  of  State,  and  especially 
in   connection   with   the   Scottish   Education   Bill, 
which  is  to  be  reintroduced  next  Session.     There  is 
no   longer   any   doubt    but    that    the   Government 
seriously  intends  to  tackle  this  matter  as  soon  as 
Parliament     reopens,    and   with    Sir    Henry   Craik 
at  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Struthers  as  his  successor 
at  Whitehall,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing the  Bill  fairly  rapidly  through  the  stages  of 
legislation.     We  learn  from  the  Scottish  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times  newspaper  that  there  is  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  George  Macdonald,  who  will  act  in  the  Scottish 
capital  as  the  representative  of  Dover  House    in 
Scotland.     This  projected  appointment  will  put  an 
end  to  the  intermittent  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Scottish  Board  of  Education— at  least 
while  the  present  Government  remains  in  power. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  Radical  or  Home 
Rule  Administration  would  make  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Board  a  part  of  their  programme.     In  the 
meantime  if,  as  we  hope.  Sir  Henry  Craik  takes  his 
seat  next  year  as  member  for  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow    and   Aberdeen,    the   claims    of   Scotland, 
which  were  unfortunately  shelved  during  the  last 
Session,   will    have   the   greater   advantage   of   his 
advocacy  in  the  House  when  they  come  up  for  more 
definite  consideration. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  contain  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr. 
R.  M.  Walmsley,  on  "Transatlantic  Engineering 
Schools  and  Engineering."  The  impression  made 
upon  us  by  reading  the  paper  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  it,  is  that  the  Americans  are  making  experi- 


ments on  a  great  scale  ;  that  they  have  not  yet  got 
what  they  want,  nor,  perhaps,  clearly  realised  what 
they  want,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  get  what 
they  want.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  students 
entering  the  colleges  are  any  better  prepared  than 
students  here,  whether  the  training  is  not  still  in 
the  thraldom  of  academic  ideas,  and  whether  the 
product  of  the  colleges  is  of  the  type  wanted  by 
engineering  industry.  Almost  all  the  colleges  are 
compelled  to  protect  themselves  against  the  entry 
of  unfit  students  by  an  entrance  examination, 
which  is  said  to  be  severe,  but,  to  judge  by  the  tables 
given,  school  subjects  and  school  standards  and 
school  methods  are  carried  far  into  the  college 
course  ;  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  the  students 
are  being  made  into  researchers  in  the  technical 
field.  The  colleges  have  this  great  advantage  over 
similar  institutions  in  England,  that  the  employers 
are  eager  to  take  into  their  works  college-trained 
men.  But  it  is  clear  that  employers  are  frequently 
disappointed  with  the  men  they  get,  and  one 
employer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  present  system 
of  training  had  better  be  scrapped.  A  striking 
agreement  is  manifest  that  the  professors  should  be 
men  who  are  not  merely  academics  but  either  en- 
gaged in  practice,  or  in  some  other  way  in  close 
and  practical  contact  with  the  shops.  Dr. 
Walmsley's  paper  will  do  good,  provided  it  is  read 
with  an  open  mind  and  common  sense,  and  with 
the  intention,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  of  seeing  how 
not  to  do  things  as  well  as  how  to  do  them.  After 
all,  our  own  problems  are  our  own. 

In  Biology  as  a  Factor  in  the  Teaching  of  Morals 
Miss  Hoskyns-Abrahall  gives  a  most  suggestive 
account  of  an  attempt  to  teach  in  a  simple  and 
scientific  way  the  central  facts  of  life  to  girls  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  Such  an 
attempt  will  need  neither  explanation  nor  defence 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  accept  as  truth  those  words 
of  Spencer  which  stand  as  the  motto  of  School. 
Assuredly  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  biology 
will  be  recognised  as  the  central  theme  of  human 
education,  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  living  and 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  common  attitude 
towards  the  sublime  mystery  of  adolescence  and 
the  momentous  moral  problems  which  it  involves 
is  good  neither  for  the  individual  nor  for  society. 
Morality  based  on  ignorance  can  have  no  vital 
force.  Nothing  has  struck  us  more  in  this  little 
pamphlet  than  the  author's  enthusiasm  and  high 
aim  :     it   really   inspires   one   with   hope    to   learn 
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that  the  girls  responded  to  the  teaching,  based  as 
it  was  on  the  true  scientific  method  of  experimental 
biology,  in  the  most  pure,  simple  and  reverent  way, 
and  that  to  all  of  them  the  new  knowledge  was 
a  safeguard,  a  corrective  and  a  help.  May  this 
little  essay  be  widely  read  ! 

Despite  the  public  apathy  towards  all  matters 
strictly  educational,  we  gladly  note  that  the  editors 
of  the  serious  reviews  continue  to  publish  articles 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  educational  affairs. 
The  new  Quarterly  contains  a  wise  and  timely 
conspectus  of  the  questions  relating  to  higher  in- 
struction in  Wales,  and  the  Independent  Review, 
which  maintains  the  character  of  its  title,  published 
in  October  no  less  than  three  articles  of  note  in  this 
respect.  Dr.  Paton  wrote  on  "  The  Chance  of  the 
Public  Schools,"  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  on  "Uni- 
versity Extension,"  and  Mr.  Winthorp  Young  on 
"  Modern  Language  Teaching."  The  most  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  is  Mr.  Marriott's  contribution  on  the 
present  position  and  immediate  prospects  of  the 
movement  with  which  his  own  name  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  at  Oxford.  The  writer  marks 
two  tendencies  at  work  in  recent  educational  legisla- 
tion. "  From  the  point  of  view  of  Whitehall,  the 
tendency  is  centrifugal ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  localities,  it  is  centripetal.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  have  national  decentralisation  ;  on  the 
other,  local  aggregation  and  concentration."  This  is 
true,  and  well  put,  and  it  helps  to  carry  the  reader 
across  the  statistical  material  which  Mr.  Marriott 
marshals  with  skill.  He  shows  that  University 
Extension  has  scored  conspicuous  success  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  suggests  one 
or  two  lines  in  which  it  may  develop  in  consequence 
of  recent  changes.  One  admirable  suggestion  is  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  free  public  libraries 
and  the  work  of  University  Extension.  The  Free 
Library  movement,  thanks  to  local  patriotism  and 
to  a  few  prominent  benefactors,  has  been  spreading 
to  some  extent  on  parallel  lines,  and  a  "  definite 
alliance  for  the  promotion  of  common  ends  "  would 
be  a  wise  economy  and  fruitful  of  good  to  both 
causes.  Another  potential  service  which  Mr.  Marriott 
notes  is  that  "  the  Extension  system  may  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  local  education  authorities  out  of 
one  of  their  most  pressing  difficulties — the  training 
of  teachers."  This  suggestion  is  thrown  out  as  a 
hint,  but  a  hint  from  Mr.  Marriott  on  his  own 
subject  may  be  as  significant  as  Lord  Burleigh's 
nod. 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
Department  of  Technology 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  present  Report  on  the 
work  of  this  Department  (London,  John  Murray,  1904),  in 
view  of  the  recent  Memoranda  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  quote  the  following  passages  from  the  general  section  of 
the  Report : 

"  Whereas,  not  long  since,  grants  in  aid  were  paid  by  the 
Education  Department  on  the  results  of  examination  only 
in  Science  or  Art  subjects,  according  to  a  definite  syllabus 
specified  in  the  Directory,  grants  are  now  paid  on  the 
attendance  of  students  at  approved  courses  of  instruction, 
which  may  be  made  up  of  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects 
cognate  in  character,  in  which  the  teaching  of  Science  is 
closely  associated  with  its  application  to  particular  trades 
and  industries.  This  comparatively  new  departure  of  the 
Central  Education  Authority  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  organisation  of  classes  in  Technology,  and  has 
helped  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Department  into  closer 
relation  with  that  of  the  Board.  .  .  .  The  encouragement  now 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  teaching  of 
Technology  is  doubtless  among  the  causes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Institute's  registered  classes  and  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  examination.  Compared  with  the  figures 
given  in  last  year's  Report,  those  for  the  past  session  show  a 
distinct  improvement.  ...  In  former  Reports  the  Com- 
mittee have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  who  attend  evening  classes  in 
■Technology  are  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  in- 
struction owing  to  their  insufficient  preliminary  education. 
The  Committee  welcome,  therefore,  the  regulation  of  the 
Board  that  the  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  students 
to  evening  classes  must  be  '  such  as  to  exclude  from  a 
course  or  class  any  student  who,  from  want  of  sufficient 
preliminary  training  or  other  cause,  is  not  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  given  in  it.'  .  .  .  Having  re- 
gard to  the  recommendation  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  the  framing  of  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  teachers  to  the  supplemental  registers 
should  be  postponed  until  the  teaching  of  special  subjects 
has  been  further  organised  in  connection  with  general  educa- 
tion, the  Board  have  decided  that  no  further  steps  will  be 
at  present  taken  to  establish  such  supplemental  registers. 
This  decision  renders  it  the  more  necessary  that  the  Institute, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  bodv  concerned  with  the 
conditions  for  the  registration  of  teachers  in  Technology, 
should  maintain  a  high  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
admission  of  teachers  to  its  register.  In  considering 
applications  for  registration,  the  Institute  has  always 
recognised  the  importance  of  requiring  from  the  applicant 
some  evidence  of  ability  to  teach,  and  the  forms  of  applica- 
tion have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information 
on  this  point.  Hitherto,  however,  experience  in  teaching 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  instruction  have  not  been 
regarded  as  indispensable  conditions  for  the  registration  of 
teachers  in  technological  subjects,  although  such  qualifica- 
tions are  required  from  candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate in  Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Economy  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  gradually  the  standard  of  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  Technological  and  Trade  subjects  must  be  raised, 
if  better  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  instruction. 
...  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of  Technology 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Central  and 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  several  Trade  Socie- 
ties. .  .  .  Year  by  year  the  Department  has  grown  into 
more  intimate  relationship  with  these  Trade  organisations, 
and  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness  to 
such  of  them  more  particularly  as  are  encouraging  technical 
education  bv  the  offer  of  prizes  and  other  distinctions  on  the 
results  of  the  Institute's  examinations." 
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Further  Reflections 
on  Education 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P. 

Some  three  years  since,  at  the  time  when  controversy 
was  beginning  to  rage  fast  and  furious  over  the  religious 
question  in  Enghsh  Education,  I  ventured  to  draw 
attention,  in  an  address  dehvered  at  Liverpool,  to 
certain  deficiencies  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  In 
that  address,  which  was  subsequently  published,  I 
took  occasion  to  contrast  the  systematic  teaching 
organisation  of  Germany  with  our  own  lack  of  system. 
I  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  the  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  rests  is  the  secondary  school,  an 
institution  which  claims  the  largest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  young  men  of  Germany  in  one  or 
other  of  three  forms,  varying  from  pure  culture  at  the 
one  extreme,  to  a  school  which  largely  prepares  for 
business  life  at  the  other.  And  I  pressed  the  point 
that  just  where  Germany  is  strongest  Great  Britain  is 
weakest,  devoid  as  she  is  of  plan  and  system  in  her 
methods    of   secondary   education. 

Since  that  time  the  discussions  on  the  fiscal  question 
have  enlarged  the  outlook  of  our  people,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  realise  their  deficiencies.  A  wholesome 
conviction  is  taking  root  that  time  and  attention  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  question  of  religion  in  the  schools 
to  the  detriment  of  other  national  problems.  People 
are  beginning  to  ask  whether  the  State  had  not  better 
frankly  own  that  it  has  attempted  to  organise  religious 
education  only  to  fail  conspicuously,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  when,  for  reasons  suggested  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  had  better  leave  the  teaching  of 
religion  to  the  religious  bodies,  giving  them  proper 
facilities  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  new  departure 
would  at  least  give  the  volume  of  public  interest  in 
education  new  channels  into  which  to  flow.  But 
whether  or  not  the  nation  has  the  resolution  to  shake 
itself  wholly  free,  and  to  make  such  a  new  departure,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  deal  must  be  done.  I  yield  to 
none  in  my  belief  in  the  high  standards  which  are 
reached  in  this  country  by  the  few.  In  scholarship, 
in  philosophy,  in  mathematics  pure  and  applied,  in 
chemistry,  in  biology,  in  pathology,  there  are  constantly 
appearing  individual  figures  of  a  stature  certainly 
not  surpassed  elsewhere.  But  these  figures  are  com- 
paratively speaking  few  and  far  between.  They  are 
the  products  of  the  inherent  quality  of  our  race, 
rather  than  of  its  schools  of  training.  We  lack 
the  larger  supply  of  men  of,  it  may  be,  less  indi- 
vidual distinction,  but  none  the  less  of  high  equipment, 
which  the  superior  organisation  of  foreign  countries 
affords. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  growing  conviction  that  the  main 
source  of  the  deficiency  lies  in  the  region  of  the  secondary 
school.      In    elementary    education    Scotland    is    now 


probably  second  to  no  nation.  Wales  has  shown 
extraordinary  capacity  for  progress,  and  in  England 
elementary  education  is  making  marked  strides.  The 
University  movement  throughout  Great  Britain  is 
progressing  with  increased  rapidity.  But  the  system 
of  our  secondary  education  remains  chaotic,  and  calls 
loudly  for  serious  attention.  Yet  the  advantage  is 
not  wholly  with  our  rivals.  No  one  can  follow  the  dis- 
cussions which  are  taking  place  abroad  without  seeing 
that  even  in  our  secondary  education  we  have  some 
things  in  which  we  excel.  The  control  of  the  public 
schools  by  the  boys  themselves  has  always  been  a 
striking  feature  of  the  public  schools  in  England.  Their 
independence  has  no  doubt  hampered  the  work  of 
reform  in  many  ways.  The  prominence  of  athletics 
and  the  store  set  on  excellence  in  games  by  the  young 
generation  has  often  caused  the  educational  reformer  to 
weep.  But  it  has  brought  to  the  front  many  things 
of  value.  It  has  aided  the  formation  of  character 
by  making  boys  self-reliant  and  capable  of  taking 
the  initiative  on  their  own  responsibility.  I  remember 
asking  a  distinguished  German,  a  keen  friend  of  education, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  this  country  and  settled  here, 
where  he  proposed  to  educate  his  son.  "  At  Eton, 
because  with  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  school 
it  is  unrivalled  for  training  rulers  of  men,  and  that 
is  the  education  that  we  Germans  need  most." 
Now  that  feature  of  Eton  and  other  public  schools  is 
the  outcome  of  the  tradition  which  leaves  much  to 
be  settled  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  public  spirit 
developed  may  be  narrow,  but  it  is  public  spirit,  and 
the  boys  have  to  live  up  to  it,  and  to  form  the  habit  of 
acting  for  themselves.  The  result  is  that  from  the 
schools  there  flows  a  supply  of  men  capable  of  ruling 
such  as  probably  no  other  schools  in  the  world  turn 
out,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  India  and  the 
distant  portions  of  the  Empire,  where  initiative  and 
self-confidence  are  essential  to  success.  Nor  is  this 
atmosphere  confined  to  the  great  public  schools.  It 
is  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  most  of  our  better  class 
of  secondary  schools.  The  would-be  reformer  dare 
not  neglect  it.  It  is  too  valuable  an  asset.  His  business 
is  to  find  out  how  to  supply  the  other  things  that  are 
lacking,  while  preserving  it.  No  doubt  too  much  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  athletics  and  school  traditions  in 
this  country.  But  one  has  only  to  read  the  reports 
of  the  educational  critics  in  Germany  and  France  to 
see  that  we  have  here  a  feature  which  they  feel  has  been 
as  much  neglected  in  their  own  country  as  we  have 
neglected  the  necessity  for  organisation  of  a  different 
kind.  In  France,  particularly,  public  opinion  is 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  old  system  of  excessive 
discipline  of  the  boys  in  the  lycees  has  been  a  source 
of  injury  to  the  nation. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  reformer  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  a  twofold  one,  how  to  bring  our  secondary 
education  up  to  the  German  level  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  its  distinctive  quality.  On  the  first 
branch  of  this  problem  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  here, 
for  I  have  said  on  other  occasions  what  I  have  to  say. 
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I  may  summarise  my  conclusions  in  a  few  words.     The 
secondary  school  must  be  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  the  primary  school  below,  and  the  University  and 
technical  college  above.     It  ought  really  to  be,  as  in 
Germany,   the   central   feature   in   a  liberal  education, 
the  stage  in  which  the  pupil  who  has  been  prepared  for 
it  in  the  primary  school  gets  the  broad  foundation  of 
general  culture  on  which  future  specialisation  will  be 
based.     No  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  secondary 
school  who  has  not  the  requisite  elementary  knowledge. 
No  one  should  enter  the  portals  of  the  University  or 
Technical    College    who    has    not    the    training    of    the 
secondary  school  or  its  equivalent.     We  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  to  the  German  ideal  of  a  minimum  of  six  years' 
secondary  training  and  indirect  compulsion  to  take  it, 
but  we  can  at  least  recognise  that  the  entire  educational 
organisation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  a  living  whole 
of  which  the  three  different  training  places  should  be 
members  co-operating  in  the  attainment  of  a  common 
purpose.     Well,  we  are  a  long  way  off  having  reached 
this   result,    but   people    are    beginning   to   take   steps 
towards  it.     Now,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
new  movement,  it  should  be  remembered  that  slavish 
copying  of  the  institutions  of  other  countries  is  not  what 
we  want.     We  have  to  bear  our  national  characteristic 
in  mind,  and  to  seek  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  us  as  a  nation.     We  are  not 
and  never  shall  be  so  capable  of  idealism  as  the  Germans, 
and   this   fact   will   probably   always   show   itself   in    a 
certain  apparent  inadequacy  of  form  in  our  educational 
organisation.     But   idealists   are   apt   to   be   one-sided, 
and   there   has   been   some   one-sidedness   apparent   in 
German    education.      To    one    aspect    of    this    I    have 
alluded,  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
governing  mind.     Excess  of  system,  insistence  on  the 
whole  control  of  the  school  life  resting  with  the  masters 
and  the  officials  who   control   them,   is   not   good   for 
the   stimulation    of    self-reliance    and   initiative  in  the 
pupil.     Then    in  this    country  we    have    done    better 
by  girls  and  young  women   than  has  been  the  case  in 
Germany.     The  result  is  that  they  are  to  a  much  larger 
extent  real  companions  for  men  and  participators  in 
our  public  life. 

Germany  errs  on  one  side  of  this  subject,  and  the  United 
States  appear  to  err  on  another.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  Report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  on  American  Edu- 
cation is  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  undue 
extent  to  which  women  have  become  the  teachers  of 
young  men  in  the  United  States.  "  In  both  secondary 
and  elementarj'  schools  '  teacher '  has  -  almost  become 
feminine,  and  in  the  newer  Universities  large  numbers 
of  women  are  to  be  found  among  the  teachers.  While 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  to  have  women  teachers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  while,  as  one  parent 
put  it,  '  it  is  better  to  have  one's  children  taught  by 
first-rate  women  than  by  fourth-  or  fifth-rate  men,' 
it  cannot  be  desirable,  at  least  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  that  the  number  of  women  should  pre- 
ponderate over  the  number  of  men.  It  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, contribute  to  the  virility  of  a  nation  for  a  large 


number  of  boys  to  be  taught  and  guided  almost  entirely 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  by  women,  as  is  the  case  in 
some   of   the    States."     Now   the   problem   which   has 
arisen  in  America  is  on  its  way  to  become  a  practical 
one    here.        The  local    authorities     are     experiencing 
increasing    difficulty    in    obtaining    competent    male 
teachers.     This  has  been  notably  an  experience  of  the 
educational  authority  in  London.      There  is  probably 
a  general  increase  in  the  tendency  to  employ  women 
to  teach  boys.     It  has  not  yet  gone  far  with  us,  and  it 
is  probably  legitimate  and  desirable  so  far  as  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  concerned.     But  we  have  to  steer 
between  the  Charybdis  of  the   United  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Scylla  of  Germany  on  the  other — 
at  all  events,  if  certain  elements  in  the  formation  of 
character  are  to  be  developed  in  our  general  educational 
system.     And  the  elements  in  question  are  not  only 
those   which    are    concerned   with    the    courage   which 
is  half  physical  and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  ruler  of  men. 
The  duty  and  spirit  of  citizenship  is  more  and  more 
becoming  recognised  as  something  the  sense  of  which 
can   be   imparted   early.     Here   again   the   man   seems 
to  be  the  true   teacher  of  the  man.     I   am  far  from 
underrating    the    fine    influence    which    women    may 
exercise  ;  but  in  the  school,  as  in  the  Church,  the  leader 
who  is  most  likely  to  influence  and  mould  the  youth  into 
accepting  him  as  leader  (and  teachers  ought  to  lead 
their  pupils)  is  the  man.     This  is  especially  so  in  things 
connected  with  public  life,  and  in  a  nation  where  public 
life  is  more  of  an  attraction  than  it  is  in  either  Germany 
or  America.   One  has  only  to  look  at  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  great  English  Universities  in  giving  this  kind  of 
training  to  see  what  a  national  asset  we  possess  here. 
The  German  University,  where  the  students  live  apart 
and  have  less  of  a  corporate  life  than  with  us,  illustrate 
a  lack  of  certain  advantages  which  we  possess  in  great 
training-schools,    where    the    virility   and   manners   of 
public    life    are    systematically   watched    and    studied. 
The    older    Universities    of    America    have    something 
of  our  own  organisation,  but  even  they  seem  to  stamp 
men  less  distinctively  in  this  regard  than  do  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     We  have  to  see  to  it  that  this  quality 
is    not    overlooked    in    the    development    of    our    new 
Universities  at  home. 

Now,  do  not  think  that  in  saying  these  things  I  am 
going  back  on  what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Far  from 
it  !  We  have  many  things  to  learn  from  the  great 
schools  of  foreign  nations.  I  only  wish  to  insist  on 
this,  that  scientific  and  technical  training  is  only  a  part 
of  wisdom  and  not  the  whole.  It  is  a  part  in  which  we 
are  in  the  main  badly  deficient,  and  the  deficiency 
must  be  remedied.  But  we  are,  as  educators,  relatively 
strong  on  the  side  of  developing  character,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  ignore  this  advantage.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  throw  it  away.  In  our  most  newly 
founded  training  school,  the  school  which  has  been 
founded  for  the  training  of  naval  officers,  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  imparting  of  scientific 
knowledge  are  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  boys 
are  to  be  sailors.     They  are  consequently  put  under 
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the  leadership  of  sailors  from  the  beginning.  The 
character  of  the  sailor  in  its  best  form  is  what  they 
are  to  acquire.  Clergymen  could  not  mould  them  into 
it  any  more  than  could  women.  The  spirit  of  Sir  John 
Fisher  pervades  the  new  establishment  at  every  turn, 
and  the  governors  of  the  school  are  men  who  embody 
that  spirit.  But  science  has  been  a  tradition  in  the 
British  Navy  and  it  is  more  than  ever  a  tradition  to-day. 
Probably  no  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  army  relatively  to  our  navy  has  failed  to  raise 
the  question  whether  the  difference  does  not  really 
lie  in  training.  The  naval  officer  is  brought  up  to  a 
serious  calling  which  demands  the  whole  of  his  attention 
and  in  which  his  entire  life  is  cast.  He  is  trained  to 
judge  for  himself  and  to  take  risks  in  acting  on  his 
judgment.  He  is  also  taught  the  supreme  importance 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  his  calling.  His  education 
is  in  these  respects  75  per  cent,  better  than  that  of  the 
average  military  officer.  It  is  a  great  question  whether 
the  British  Army  will  ever  be  reformed  until  the  average 
training  of  its  officers  is  put  more  on  the  level  of  that 
of  the  Navy.  The  German  War  Department  has  in 
its  own  way  realised  the  truth  of  this  lesson  and  has 
put  it  in  practice. 

The  lesson  of  the  value  of  character  has  other  ap- 
plications. I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  why 
the  American  manufacturers  eagerly  seek  University 
graduates  for  emplo3'ment  in  their  business  is  not 
merely  or  even  mainly  their  superior  technical  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  power  of  acquisition,  of  assimilating 
new  ideas,  of  taking  the  larger  view  of  things,  that  is 
said  to  make  the  educated  young  man  appreciated  by 
American  men  of  business.  One  notices  the  illustration 
of  this  truth  ever}'  day  in  other  walks  of  life.  I  am 
constantly  struck  by  observing  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  at  the  Bar  how  immensely  superior  are 
the  advantages  of  the  man  of  a  high  standard  of  culture 
over  the  mere  speciahst  in  knowledge.  It  is  in  the 
combination  of  culture  with  character  that  the  ideal  of 
education  seems  to  lie.  Now  if  all  this  be  true  there  is 
another  deduction  which  must  be  drawn.  Such  an 
ideal  can  only  be  realised  in  his  pupils  by  the  teacher 
who  himself  embodies  it.  Consequently  the  training 
of  the  teacher  himself  becomes  a  matter  for  anxious 
consideration.  In  this  country  we  are  only  beginning 
to  realise  the  importance  of  this.  We  are  far  from 
having  made  sufficient  provision  for  it.  Our  methods 
are  haphazard.  It  seems  as  though  the  new  local 
authorities  will  have  to  combine  their  efforts  with 
efforts  to  be  made  by  the  Universities  if  real  advance 
is  to  be  brought  about.  Teaching  is  not  merely  an  art. 
It  is  a  science,  and  a  science  which  cannot  be  acquired 
empirically.  A  thing  that  has  tended  in  the  past  to 
keep  down  the  standard  in  the  teaching  profession 
is  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  has  hitherto 
separated  the  elementary  from  the  secondary  school. 
This  has  narrowed  the  mind  of  the  teacher  by  keeping 
his  attention  fixed  on  one  department  instead  of  on 
the  stages  of  education  as  a  whole.  Now  here  again 
I  do  not  want  to  follow  the  system  in  Germany  blindly. 


The  excellent  principle  obtains  in  that  country  that 
the  teacher  must  possess  a  definite  qualification  fixed 
by  the  State.  But,  as  I  understanfi  the  system,  the 
teacher  is  subjected  in  his  training  to  a  somewhat 
uniform  control  which  renders  the  development  of  his 
individuality  difficult.  And  individuahty  of  the  right 
kind  in  the  teacher  is  a  great  gift,  and  ought  to  be 
cultivated.  For  it  is  so  that  he  becomes  what  he 
ought  to  be,  not  merely  a  teacher  but  a  leader  of  those 
under  his  charge.  While  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
Germans,  I  think  there  is  here  a  problem  which  they 
have  to  solve  as  much  as  we  have.  The  teacher  ought 
to  be  an  idealist  who  can  inspire  with  his  idealism. 
Neither  in  Germany  nor  here  has  the  problem  been 
solved  of  how  to  produce  these  idealists.  One  thing 
is  clear  in  the  obscurity  of  the  situation,  that  it  will 
be  solved  neither  by  mere  technical  training,  nor  by 
committing  the  education  of  youth  to  the  Clergy. 
What  seems  to  be  the  direction  of  solution  is  the  training 
of  the  teachers  in  schools  where  the  requisite  kind 
of  idealism  pervades  the  atmosphere.  The  development 
of  our  Universities  is  indeed  becoming  a  very  important 
problem.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  I  see  my  way 
towards  its  adequate  solution.  But  I  do  see  my  way 
to  saying  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  that  has 
not  yet  been  done.  The  University  Colleges,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not  yet  capable  of  giving 
the  nation  nearly  the  whole  of  what  the  nation 
ought  to  ask  from  them.  They  require  both  endow- 
ment and  stimulation.  But  on  tliis  subject  I  can- 
not conveniently  enlarge  in  this  paper.  I  can  only 
say  now  that  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  and  vital  importance  of  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment. 

The  lesson  which  the  student  of  education  at  home 
and  abroad  learns  is  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a 
single  ideal  system  to  be  taken  as  a  pattern.  The 
nations  will  always  vary  in  their  forms  of  education, 
just  as  they  will  always  vary  in  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Differences  of  race  and  of  national  charac- 
teristics render  this  inevitable.  But  the  undesirability 
of  slavish  copying  is  in  this  country  too  often  made 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  It  is  plain  to-day  that 
we  have  to  advance  in  the  fashion  that  suits  us  best 
and  preserves  most  of  that  which  is  already  excellent. 
The  rivalry  of  the  nations,  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war  alike,  is  keener  than  at  any  period  of  history. 
We  have  no  longer  an  undisputed  first  place  for  general 
efficiency.  And  general  efficiency  depends  largely 
on  Method,  and  Method  depends  largely  on  Education. 
The  first  effort  of  those  who  are  alive  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  must  be  to  deepen  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation  its  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
What  is  imperative,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  place  in  a 
world  which  is  almost  yearly  disclosing  some  starthng 
evidence  of  unexpected  advance,  is  a  resolute  and 
sustained  effort.  We  have  to  learn  from  Japan  quite 
as  much  as  from  Germany  or  America.     We  have  to 
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evolve  our  plan  of  reform  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
brains  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  And  having 
evolved  it  our  d\%ty  will  be  to  pursue  it,  as  the  great 
critic  of  modern  life  has  advised  us,  ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Rasi. 


Illustration  in  Teaching 

By  Prof.  John  Adams 

University  of  London 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  for  a  special  purpose,  as 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  well  to  try  to  counteract 
the  natural  tendency  to  a  one-sided  view  by  taking 
our  definition  from  the  common  source — the  dic- 
tionary. After  we  have  seen  the  way  in  which  our 
subject  is  regarded  by  people  in  general,  it  is  time 
enough  to  give  it  our  special  application.  In  the 
dictionary  we  find  that  the  word  illustrate  has  the 
following   meanings  : 

(i)  To  make  clear,  bright,  or  luminous. 

(2)  To  set  in  a  clear  light  :  to  exhibit  distinctly 
or  conspicuously. 

(3)  To  make  clear,  intelligible,  or  apprehensible : 
to  elucidate,  explain,  or  exemplify,  as  by  means  of 
figures,  comparisons,  and  examples. 

(4)  To  adorn  with  pictures,  as  a  book  or  subject : 
to  elucidate  with  pictures,  as  a  history  or  a  romance. 

(5)  To  give  renown  or  glory  to  ;  to  make  illus- 
trious ;   to  glorify. 

In  all  these  meanings,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
which  is  now  obsolete,  the  teacher  should  be  deeply 
interested.  The  first  two  meanings  concern  that 
part  of  teaching  that  is  somewhat  under  estimated 
just  at  present  :  the  art  of  exposition.  There  is 
such  a  strong  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  do 
too  much  for  the  pupil,  that  we  are  apt  to  under- 
value those  parts  of  the  work  of  instruction  that 
must  be  done  by  the  teacher  himself.  The  selection 
of  the  materials  to  be  presented,  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  this  material,  and  the  .simple  and  undis- 
turbed presentation  of  the  material  thus  selected 
and  prepared,  are  processes  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  teaching,  and  do  not,  in  any  way,  encroach 
upon  the  work  that  the  pupil  must  do  for  himself. 
Indeed,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of 
exposition  is  that  matter  must  be  so  presented  as 
to  rouse  the  pupil  to  mental  effort,  and  to  sustain 
that  effort  when  made. 

Exposition  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  process 


of  supplying  new  matter,  of  "  telling,"  as  the 
condemnatory  phrase  of  the  school-management 
text-books  puts  it.  The  teacher  regards  himself 
as  a  sort  of  jackal  or  lion's  provider.  He  supplies 
new  material,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
mind  will  receive  this  material  as  it  is  presented. 
But  the  mind  bluntly  refuses  to  accept  stuff  that 
is  merely  dumped  into  it.  The  present  content 
of  the  mind  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  result 
as  has  the  new  material  presented.  The  mind, 
in  fact,  seems  sometimes  to  take  the  bit  between 
its  teeth  and  defy  the  regulation  of  the  rein.  Illus- 
tration takes  the  place  of  some  of  those  mysterious 
arrangements  by  which  experienced  horsemen  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  rein. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  illustration  as  found 
in  the  dictionary,  but  the  primary  meaning  as 
found  in  books  on  the  art  of  teaching,  is  the  process 
of  throwing  light  upon  something  that  is  assumed 
to  be  known  already,  but  in  a  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory way.  It  implies  the  doing  or  saying  of  some- 
thing that  shall  introduce  the  proper  arrangement 
of  ideas  already  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  introducing  of  new  ideas,  as  the  organisation 
of  old  ones.  An  illustration  may  introduce  new 
ideas,  but  these  are  not  in  this  connection  treated 
as  of  importance  in  themselves,  but  only  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  other  ideas  already  in  the  conscious- 
ness. It  is  seldom  wise  to  use  many  new  ideas  in 
an  illustration.  In  special  cases  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  "  work  up  "  an  elaborate  illustration  out 
of  new  materials.  But  only  a  very  important 
result,  gathering  up  into  one  organised  mass  all 
the  isolated  elements  pertaining  to  one  subject, 
justifies  such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 
Illustration,  properly  speaking,  is  a  work  of  arrange- 
ment, not  of  addition. 

Notice  particularly  that  what  illustration  has 
to  bring  about  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  ideas 
to  be  dealt  with,  proper,  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
in  hand.  We  have  seen  that  ideas  cannot  exist 
in  the  mind  without  some  sort  of  arrangement. 
Absolutely  isolated  ideas  cannot  exist,  but  more 
or  less  isolated  groups  may  have  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent existence,  forming  what  Dr.  Stout  calls 
"  floating  systems."  These  floating  systems  must 
have  at  least  internal  harmony  :  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  must  agree  among 
themselves,  though  the  system  as  a  whole  may 
contain  certain  elements  that  are  out  of  harmony 
with  elements  to  be  found  in  other  systems.  If 
the  grouping  of  ideas  in  the  mind  does  not   corre- 
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spond  with  the  grouping  of  facts  in  the  outer  world, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  arrangement 
of  the  ideas,  that  is  to  introduce  a  new  grouping. 
Before  this  new  grouping  can  be  estabhshed, 
the  old  must  be  broken  up.  We  are  here  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  two  aspects  of  illustration, 
the  destructive  and  the  constructive.  If  we  could 
start  the  work  of  teaching  with  a  blank  mind, 
we  could  confine  ourselves  to  constructive  illustra- 
tion— if  we  were  perfect  teachers.  If  exposition 
is  perfectly  done,  there  need  never  be  any  destructive 
illustration,  though  there  would  have  to  be  destruc- 
tion of  established  grouping.  For  no  one  group 
is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  element. 
Something  that  is  at  present  built  up  into  one 
mass  of  ideas  may  be  required  to  form  part  of  a 
new  mass,  although  there  is  no  need  and  no  desire 
to  break  up  the  old  mass. 

From  the  psychological  standpoint,  illustration 
is  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  relations  existing 
among  the  ideas  in  the  mind.  Destructive  illus- 
tration loosens  relations  already  established,  con- 
structive establishes  new  relations  and  strengthens 
old  ones. 

To  break  up  an  established  relation  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  such  an  arrangement  of  the  ideas 
as  shall  bring  opposing  ideas  into  contact.  A 
mind  can  exist  very  comfortably  though  fuU  of 
ideas  that  oppose  each  other,  if  only  these  ideas 
are  kept  in  separate  compartments,  and  not  brought 
face  to  face. 

I  once  tried  to  prove  to  a  farmer  that  the  earth 
is  round.  I  did  not  succeed.  He  was  wrong,  no 
doubt.  But  his  was  a  mind  of  the  most  vigorous 
character,  a  mind  that  worked  admirably  within 
its  limits.  These  limits  excluded  all  the  scientific 
ideas  that  render  it  necessary  to  believe  that 
the  earth  is  round.  All  the  ideas  that  had  access 
to  the  farmer's  mind  were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  other  ideas  to  be  found  there. 
So  soon  as  any  one  is  able  to  introduce  into  that 
man's  mind  an  idea  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
flatness  of  the  earth,  a  disturbance  will  be  set  up 
that  may  lead  to  the  true  arrangement  of  his  ideas 
on  this  subject,  but  that  more  than  likely  will 
lead  to  a  rearrangement  which  shall  explain  the 
inconsistency,  without  necessarily  corresponding 
with  what  we  call  fact. 

Destructive  illustration  is  best  exemplified  in 
the  Socratic  Method.  Socrates  was  accustomed  to 
lure  on  his  interlocutors  to  commit  themselves 
to    definitions    of    the    terms    he    was     discussing. 


and  then  to  round  upon  them  by  showing  how 
inconsistent  the  definitions  were  with  facts,  or 
with  other  definitions  supplied  by  the  unsuspecting 
debaters. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  Socrates  is  much 
more  successful  in  his  destructive  illustration  than 
in  his  constructive.  Very  frequently  his  dialogues 
leave  off  without  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
matter  discussed.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  this 
resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  But 
it  is  at  least  just  possible  that  Socrates  knew  a 
little  better  than  some  of  his  critics  the  value  of 
suggestion,  and  was  quite  willing  that  his  students 
should  come  to  their  own  conclusions  regarding 
their  problems.  His  method  had  the  advantage 
of  effectually  ruining  their  intellectual  peace  of 
mind.  They  could  no  longer  return  to  the  state 
of  placid  satisfaction  from  which  he  had  hurried 
them.  Their  minds  had  to  restore  internal  peace 
among  the  disturbed  ideas.  Had  he  superimposed 
his  system  of  order,  peace  might  have  been  won 
more  easily,  but  the  gain  in  ease  would  be  paid  for 
by  loss  of  depth  and  meaning.  Socrates  probably 
saw  clearly  enough  that  an  order  imposed  by 
another  and  from  without  was  not  of  the  same 
intellectual  value  as  an  inferior  order  developed 
from  within.  The  student's  order  might  be  a  poor 
thing,  but  it  was  the  student's  own. 

Since  Illustration  implies  the  interaction  of  two 
minds,  its  processes  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  following  heads  :  (i)  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  ;  (2)  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  ;  (3)  in  the 
interaction  between  the  two  minds.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  treat  these  heads  as  quite 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  teacher's  first  business  is  to  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  mind,  and  especially 
child-mind.  Then  he  has  to  consider  the  particular 
children  he  has  to  deal  with  in  respect  of  tempera- 
ment, habits,  and  above  all  what  may  be  called 
their  ideational  environment. 

Then  follows  a  process  of  analysis  :  a  double 
process.  First  the  teacher  must  seek  to  analyse 
the  contents  of  the  child's  mind,  to  discover  the 
elements  available  for  his  present  purpose.  Then 
he  must  examine  the  contents  of  his  own  mind 
for  the  same  reason.  From  his  own  store  he  must 
select  elements  common  to  both  :  and  in  the  case 
of  introducing  new  matter  he  must  see  that  at 
least  the  relation  among  the  ideas  introduced  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  combinations  in  the  child's  mind. 
The  force  to  be  applied    is    naturally  suggestion  : 
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but  the  forces  that  are  set  in  motion  in  the  child's 
mind  are  fusion,  comphcation  and  arrest. 

Fusion  is  always  at  work  in  the  mind.  Even  when 
the  other  two  forces  are  in  fuU  play,  fusion  is  going 
on.  For  the  common  elements  of  the  different 
groups  strengthen  each  other  as  elements,  every 
time  they  appear  in  consciousness.  Two  ideas 
that  are  contrary  to  each  other  and  therefore  seek 
to  arrest  each  other,  stiU  so  re-act  upon  the  content 
of  the  mind  that  the  elements  of  each  gain  strength 
by  fusion  with  similar  elements  of  previous  ideas, 
even  while  one  of  the  ideas  is  being  driven  out  of 
consciousness  altogether  by  its  stronger  rival. 

Complication  is  really  the  converse  of  analysis. 
After  we  have  broken  up  one  group  of  ideas  in 
order  to  form  another,  the  building  up  process 
is  largely  a  matter  of  complication.  Naturally 
fusion  is  going  on  parallel  with  complication,  for 
all  the  common  elements,  instead  of  forming  a 
complex,  merely  go  to  strengthen  each  other. 
But  arrest  is  also  present  in  complication.  Its 
main  work  in  forming  new  groups  is  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  unnecessary  details. 

Every  idea  seeks  to  introduce  into  consciousness 
all  the  other  ideas  with  which  it  has  formed  con- 
nections. An  idea  therefore  that  forms  a  part 
of  many  apperception  masses  has  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  recall  too  many  secondary  ideas.  Of 
these  swarming  ideas  some  find  a  place  by  fusion, 
others  by  complication,  but  most  of  them  are  cut 
off  by  the  process  of  arrest.  If  it  were  not  so, 
thinking  would  become  impossible.  The  mind 
would  be  smothered  under  the  crowd  of  ideas. 

Illustration  consists  fundamentally  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  combination  of  ideas,  or  in  the 
making  clear  and  strong  a  combination  at  present 
existing  in  a  vague  and  feeble  way.  To  give 
the  new  combination  strength  we  want  to  have 
as  great  an  amount  of  fusion  as  is  available  under 
the  circumstances.  Richness  and  breadth  depend 
upon  complication.  Clearness  and  definiteness  are 
gained  by  arrest.  That  all  three  functions  may 
produce  their  best  results,  we  must  have  many 
illustrations.  It  is  obvious  how  fusion  gains  by 
frequent  repetition,  but  it  may  seem  strange  that 
arrest  should  require  to  be  repeated  in  order  to 
fulfil  its  function.  The  explanation  is  that  each 
new  illustration  tends  to  reproduce  itself  as  a 
whole,  to  impose  not  only  its  relationship  but  its 
elements.  In  this  way,  trifling  and  misleading 
elements  gain  a  footing  in  the  mind  as  essential  to 
the  combination  we  desire  to  form.     If  we  only  give 


one  illustration  of  the  application  of  a  rule,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  peculiarities  of  that  example 
are  treated  as  essential.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  a 
Gothic  church,  we  must  see  many  Gothic  churches, 
in  order  that  each  may  correct  the  peculiarities 
of  the  others.  Each  picture  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  mind  is  superimposed  upon  the  general  idea — 
or  rather  generalised  image — that  at  that  stage 
represents  our  conception  of  a  Gothic  church. 
The  common  elements  in  the  type  and  the  new 
presentation  fuse  into  each  other  while  the  contrary 
elements  arrest  each  other.  If  the  new  presenta- 
tion possesses  some  qualities  that  are  not  contrary 
to  anything  in  the  type,  these  qualities  are  added 
to  the  type  by  complication.  In  this  way  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  type  are  gradually  strength- 
ened by  fusion,  and  rendered  clear  by  the  process 
of  wiping  out  all  the  irrelevant  matter.  Observe 
here,  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  clear  idea,  not  of  a 
clear  image  or  picture.  The  greater  the  number  of 
examples  presented  the  vaguer  becomes  the  picture. 
The  resulting  idea  may  be  compared  to  a  composite 
photograph,  the  characteristic  quality  of  which 
is  certainly  not  clearness. 

The  law  of  arrest,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  general  idea  to  be  clear,  in  the 
pictorial  sense.  Our  idea  of  a  table,  for  example, 
must  include  the  quality  of  shape  :  but  this  shape 
must  not  be  specialised.  That  is,  the  table  must 
not  be  round,  or  square,  or  oblong,  or  oval,  or 
triangular,  or  hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  but  must 
merely  have  the  power  to  become  at  a  moment 
any  one  of  these.  It  is  manifest  that  the  law  of 
arrest  will  interfere  the  moment  the  table  seeks 
to  assume,  in  however  vague  a  way,  any  definite 
shape.  The  general  idea  holds  its  power  of 
crystallising  out  into  any  particular  form  we  desire, 
only  on  the  condition  of  never  exercising  it. 

The  importance  of  a  great  series  of  varying 
examples  is  therefore  very  plain.  In  this  way 
we  increase  the  number  of  points  of  view  from 
which  the  same  matter  may  be  regarded,  and 
therefore  increase  the  intelligence  with  which  we 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  any  of  that  class  that  may 
come  our  way.  We  learn  how  to  treat  each  case 
on  its  own  merits,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
help  learning — through  the  working  of  the  law 
of  arrest — which  qualities  belong  more  specially 
to  each  class  of  objects.  The  importance  of  this 
knowledge  lies  in  the  aid  it  gives  us  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  in  the  process  of  thinking. 
Thinking  is  really  the  process  of   fitting   means  to 
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ends,  so  long  as  this  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ideas. 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  well  to  have  our  ideas  on 
the  static  side  as  clear  as  possible. 

The  best  way  of  securing  this  clearness  is  by 
presenting  as  many  examples  as  possible  to  the 
mind,  and  letting  the  law  of  arrest  have  free  play. 
But  unfortunately  the  teacher  has  not  always 
at  his  disposal  enough  examples  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  pupil.  To  take  the  case  above,  the 
teacher  may  have  only  one  Gothic  church  available 
for  reference,  and  maybe  a  few  pictures.  Here 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  deliberate  verbal 
priming.  After  describing,  or  better  showing,  one 
particular  church,  or  a  set  of  pictures  of  churches, 
the  teacher  proceeds  to  mark  off  the  essential 
qualities  from  the  non-essential  bv  deliberate^ 
stating  that  in  this,  that  and  the  other  point  the 
specimen  differs  from  the  type.  The  difficulty  in 
this  style  of  teaching  is  that  since  we  are  dealing 
with  concrete  objects  a  certain  degree  of  detail 
is  inevitable.  There  is  a  fixed  amount  of  space  to 
be  filled,  and  this  must  be  filled  somehow.  Certain 
things  are  not  essential  to  the  typical  Gothic  church, 
as  Gothic,  but  they  are  essential  to  all  churches, 
as  churches,  and  must  be  present  in  some  form  even 
though  that  form  is  not  the  Gothic  one.  The 
type,  in  fact,  is  crystallised  out  of  the  matrix  of  the 
concept,  and  therefore  has  lost  in  generality  what 
it  has  gained  in  definition.  It  is  better  as  an  illus- 
tration than  a  bare  statement  of  the  essential  con- 
tent of  the  concept  :  but  it  pays  for  its  advantage 
by  introducing  an  element  of  possible  error.  The 
verbal  pruning  of  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding,  but  it  may  be  admitted  to 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  carrying 
away  the  impression  that  some  at  least  of  the 
non-essential  elements  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  concept. 

The  logical  theories  of  the  formation  of  the 
concept  by  a  process  of  abstraction  and  generalisa- 
tion have  done  much  to  obscure  the  truth  on  this 
subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  type  is  the  first  step  the  child  makes 
towards  independent  thinking.  The  mere  image 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process.  By  and  by  this  is 
generalised  into  the  type  :  and  in  many  cases  the 
mind  never  passes  beyond  this  stage.  People 
of  the  Mrs.  Prosser  type  cannot  go  a  step  without 
images.  But  people  of  a  much  higher  intellectual 
standing  feel  the  same  need,  though  they  are  more 
or  less  unconscious  of  it.  What  we  want  in  the 
first  place  in  this  connection  is  to  set  the  mental 


machinery  in  motion.  Then  we  wish  so  to  present 
our  material  that  the  pupil  shall  pass  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  quickest  way  to  the  abstract  is  to  provide  the 
largest  possible  supply  of  the  concrete,  and  permit 
the  ordinary  mental  laws  to  work  for  us. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  processes  that  take 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  master  separately.  The  third  part  of  the 
process  of  illustration  consists  in  the  interaction 
of  the  minds  of  master  and  pupil  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  correct  the  false  impressions  that  may 
have  been  formed,  and  to  strengthen  the  true. 
In  no  way  is  a  combination  better  tested  than  by 
using  it.  In  all  cases  where  reference  to  a  physical 
standard  is  possible  it  should  be  used  :  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  possible  test  save  that  of 
intercourse.  It  is  part  of  the  training  of  a  teacher 
to  know  the  likely  lines  of  error.  In  certain  direc- 
tions an  experienced  teacher  knows  exactly  where 
to  look  for  blunders.  A  teacher  who  has  gone  over 
a  certain  book  of  exercises  a  few  times  can  prophesy 
almost  infallibly  the  mistakes  a  given  pupil  will 
make  in  a  given  exercise.  But  in  the  general  work 
of  teaching,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  provision 
for  all  the  possible  false  combinations.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  false  grouping  lasts  till  adult  age,  simply 
because  the  person  has  never  had  occasion  to 
compare  his  false  combination  with  the  true.  There 
is  a  rather  striking  example  of  this  in  the  word 
misled.  A  University  graduate  of  my  acquaintance 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine  without  discovering 
that  this  word  does  not  rhyme  with  drizzled.  This 
led  me  to  experiment  with  children,  among  whom 
I  found  the  error  not  uncommon.  Later,  I  was 
charmed  to  find  a  learned  professor  writing  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  confessing  that  he  had  a  long 
period  of  darkness  on  this  very  subject.  There 
appears  to  be  a  slang  word  mizzled,  meaning  confused 
or  confounded.  In  most  cases  this  meaning  could 
be  read  into  misled,  accordingly  the  chance  of 
detection  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  way  in  which  my  acquaintance  was  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  word  was 
by  seeing  it  divided  between  two  lines.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  most  teachers  could  give  examples 
of  a  similar  kind — though  probably  discovered 
earlier  than  in  this  case.  The  self-educated  are 
specially  liable  to  this  form  of  error,  since  they 
have  few  opportunities  of  comparing  themselves 
with  others,  or  of  using  their  acquired  combina- 
tions. 
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On  Character-forming  and 
the  Unclubbable  Boy 

By  Theodore  Walrond 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  statistics,"  says  the  last  episcopal 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who,  now  that  Bishop 
Ridding  is  dead,  becomes  our  only  living  schoolmaster 
bishop  :  and  it  is  true  in  our  schools,  just  as  much  as 
in  our  church  work.  We  have  a  mania  for  tabulating 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  from  imports  and  ex- 
ports to  bowling  and  batting  averages  ;  we  note  down  the 
subjects  our  boys  learn,  the  hours  they  learn  them  in,  the 
number  of  hours  they  spend  in  gymnastics,  the  time  they 
get  up  in  the  morning,  the  time  they  go  to  bed  at  night. 
And  all  this  is  in  itself  by  no  means  contemptible ; 
there  is  nobody  whose  life  tends  to  be  more  self-centred 
than  a  schoolmaster's,  and  nobody  has  more  to  gain  by 
comparing  his  own  methods  with  those  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  But  all  the  while  there  is  a  still  small 
voice  whispering  in  our  ears  those  three  degrees  of 
comparison — lies,  adjectival  lies,  and  statistics ;  any 
one  who  has  any  experience  in  the  training  of  boys 
(or  men  either,  for  that  matter)  knows  that  there  is 
an  enormous  part — and  not  the  least  important  part — 
of  education  which  cannot  possibly  be  put  down  on 
paper  and  worked  out  by  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  was  a  French  schoolmaster  who  was  speaking 
to  an  English  colleague,  and  confounded  the  two 
Enghsh  equivalents  of  the  verb  faire  :  "  What  do  you 
make  at  your  English  schools  ?  "  he  asked  :  "  Men," 
was  the  answer.  And  it  is  just  where  our  English 
schoolmasters  cease  to  make  scholars  or  athletes,  and 
begin  to  make  men,  that  it  is  most  completely  out  of 
the  question  to  gauge  their  work  by  facts  and  figures. 
We  know  this  well  enough  by  experience,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  at  a  university,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  products  of  our  various  schools  congregate 
in  crowds.  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  Etonian, 
so  that  we  can  tell  him  among  a  thousand  ?  Is  it 
scholarship  ?  Is  it  strength  of  limb  ?  Is  it  good  manners  ? 
Is  it  the  power  of  serious  purpose  ?  He  may  or  may 
not  have  any  or  all  of  these  :  but  other  schools  too  can 
and  do  produce  those  qualities  :  that  cannot  be  what 
distinguishes  the  Etonian. 

In  truth  the  distinction  is  indefinable  ;  we  recognise 
and  own  its  presence  but  we  can  by  no  means  say  just 
what  it  is ;  yet  we  know  that  in  this  way  peculiar 
differences  of  character  are  produced  by  our  different 
schools,  and  we  have  to  allow  that  these  differences 
must  be  produced  by  some  corresponding  difference 
in  the  education  given.  Very  likely  the  men  themselves 
who  give  that  education  could  define  it  no  better  than 
other  people  :  but  there  it  is  :  we  see  the  effect,  and 
cannot  help  deducing  the  pre-existent  cause. 

Doubtless  some  of  this  is  due  to  the  influence  which 


boys  have  on  one  another,  but  it  is  quite  as  unquestion- 
able that  some  is  also  due  to  the  influence  of  school- 
masters. It  comes  to  hght  now  and  then  in  the  case 
of  some  specially  magnetic  headmaster,  some  Arnold 
or  some  Thring :  but  there  are  many  cases  where 
it  does  not  :  and  few  indeed  are  those  who  stop  to 
consider  the  influence  exercised  by  a  strong  assistant 
master — such  a  man,  say,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bo  wen  of 
Harrow.  Yet  the  influence  is  there  :  the  world  in  general 
may  only  know  its  fruits  :  but  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  particular  school  usually  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  root  as  well,  and  can  trace  back  the  influence 
to  some  man  who  is  out  of  sight,  quietly  doing  his 
work  in  the  background,  content  to  find  his  only 
recompense  in  the  success  of  his  disciples. 

For  in  these  days  there  is  no  part  of  a  boy's  school- 
life  for  which  his  master  may  not  in  a  measure  be  held 
responsible.  A  century  ago  the  schoolmaster  taught 
his  Latin  and  his  Greek,  flogged  for  grave  offences 
against  discipline,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  done 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  him ;  but  those  good  old 
times  are  past  and  gone.  As  Thring  saj^  somewhere, 
the  parent  deliberately  sends  his  boy  to  school  away 
from  home,  because  he  thinks  that  in  that  way  the 
boy  gets  a  better  bringing  up  :  and  it  follows  that  it 
is  the  schoolmaster's  business  to  see  that  the  bringing 
up  is  really  better.  And  the  bringing  up  must  be 
better  all  round,  or  at  least  better  in  all  essentials. 
It  is  no  use  to  turn  out  good  scholars,  if  they  are  also 
liars  :  nor  good  athletes,  if  they  are  also  bullies.  We 
cannot  sit  down  and  say  that  this  or  that  Ues  outside 
our  sphere,  and  we  must  leave  the  boy  to  fend  for 
himself.  Certainly  there  are  many  subjects  on  which 
it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  attack  a  boy  directly  :  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
not  think  anything  about  him.  For  example,  a  boy 
must  admittedly  be  allowed  to  form  his  own  friendships 
for  himself :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  do  far 
more  harm  than  good  to  go  up  to  Smith  and  tell  him 
that  Jones  is  the  sort  of  friend  who  would  be  bad  for 
him ;  and  even  to  go  to  him  and  say  that  Brown  would 
be  a  suitable  companion  would  probably  defeat  its 
own  object  ;  yet  every  good  master  will  not  only  watch 
carefully  to  see  who  mates  with  who,  but  also  be  on 
the  look-out  for  chances  to  bring  suitable  friends  to- 
gether. Unobtrusively,  of  course,  and  tactfully ; 
by  asking  A  and  B  to  breakfast  together,  or  by 
putting  X  and  Y  into  the  same  study  :  but  somehow 
or  other  the  business  should  be  done  ;  and  he  who  finds 
the  most  effective  means  of  doing  so  will,  caeteris 
paribus,  be  the  best  schoolmaster. 

When  a  man  approaches  his  work  from  this  point 
of  view,  he  will  find  one  of  his  most  tr^dng  difficulties 
in  what  we  may  call  the  "  unclubbable  "  boy,  the  boy 
who  not  so  much  makes  wrong  friends  as  makes  no 
friends  at  all.  Not  the  boy  who  is  so  degraded  that 
he  can  find  nobody  who  will  associate  with  him  :  nor 
even  the  one  who  stands  alone  because  he  is  simply 
so  despicably  insignificant.  But  we  have  all  come  across 
the  boy  who  seems  to  have  nothing  particular  wrong 
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with  him  ;  he  is  fairly  well  up  the  school,  and  very 
passable  at  his  games  ;  he  bears  himself  self-respect- 
fully  ;  his  speech  is  neither  arrogant  nor  cringing  ; 
yet  somehow  he  seems  unable  to  form  any  attachments 
whatever  among  his  fellows.  Here  and  there  one  can 
see  the  reason  evidently  enough — more  his  misfortune 
than  his  fault.  It  may  be  an  only  child,  from  infancy 
knowing  only  his  own  companionship,  and  therefore 
so  content  with  it  that  he  does  not  feel  driven  to  go 
farther  afield.  Sometimes  it  is  exactly  the  opposite, 
a  member  of  a  large  family  ;  but  out  of  sympathy 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  driven  back  upon 
himself,  and  likely  to  regard  his  compeers  as 
enemies,  till  they  have  proved  themselves  the  reverse. 
Then  there  is  the  boy  who  does  not  hit  it  off 
with  his  parents,  especially  with  his  father  ;  this  is 
harder  to  deal  with,  for  it  makes  him  everlastingly 
self-defensive  :  and  being  accustomed,  perhaps,  to 
injudicious  reproof,  he  is  up  in  arms  to  repel  the 
quietest  advice  from  any  pastor  or  master.  Or  yet 
again  it  may  just  be  that  his  tastes  are  not  those  of 
his  fellows  :  Martin  in  Tom  Brown  was  a  sort  of 
Ishmaelite  in  the  house  just  because  of  the  eccentricity 
of  his  interests  :  and  though  nowadays  natural  history 
usually  gets  its  due  recognition,  there  are  many  very 
excellent  tastes  which  get  no  sympathy  at  this  or  that 
school  :  one  has  known  cases  where  fondness  for  litera- 
ture has  been  of  itself  enough  to  ensure  a  boy's  being 
looked  on  as  a  freak.  But  besides  all  these,  there  are  some 
cases  where  there  is  no  explanation  that  human  wit  can 
discover  :  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  temperament,  or 
even  a  mere  accident  :  and  we  have  to  set  ourselves 
to  remedy  the  evil  without  having  an  idea  of  its  source. 

For  there's  the  rub  :  it  is  an  evil,  so  we  have  to  think 
of  remedies.  The  isolated  boy,  if  left  to  himself,  may 
grow  up  into  an  isolated  man  :  and  the  isolated  man 
usually  stands  a  poor  chance  in  the  gregarious  crowd. 
So  the  schoolmaster  sets  to  work  to  see  what  he  can  do  : 
and  little  enough  it  seems  at  first  sight  ;  for  in  these 
matters  any  exercise  of  authority  is  out  of  the  question  : 
he  may  advise,  and  perhaps  should  advise,  in  a  friendly 
way  :  but  his  friendly  advice,  unless  backed  up  by 
something  more,  will  meet  with  the  usual  fate  of 
friendly  advice.  He  has  to  bring  his  boy,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  into  contact  and  sympathy  with  other  boys  : 
but  he  has  to  work  underground,  and  what  he  does 
must  be  to  all  appearance  quite  casual  ;  if  the  boy 
finds  him  out  in  the  early  stages,  his  labour  is  generally 
something  worse  than  vain.  Games  are,  we  know, 
an  excellent  institution  for  bringing  boys  together ; 
but  in  this  case  the  ordinary  set  games  of  a  school  are 
of  very  little  use,  partly  because  they  are  so  big  that 
each  individual  is  only  one  of  a  crowd,  partly  just 
because  they  are  set  games,  part  of  the  ordinary  system 
of  things,  and  capable  of  being  looked  on  as  trivial  round 
and  common  task.  And  so,  though  fives  confessedly 
cannot  compare  with  football  as  a  game,  yet  for  this 
particular  purpose  a  game  or  two  of  fives  will  often  be 
worth  half  a  dozen  football  matches. 

But  games  are  not  the  only  means  of  bringing  boys 


together  ;  almost  anything  may  be  utilised,  if  the 
master  only  keeps  this  object  in  his  mind.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  consider  what  interests  the  boy  one  is 
studying  possesses,  and  somehow  bring  him  into 
relationship  with  others  who  have  those  same  interests. 
For  however  out  of  the  way  his  taste  may  be,  in  a  fair- 
sized  school  there  is  sure  to  be  somebody  else  who  has 
a  hking  for  it  too.  Does  he  know  anything  about 
flowers  ?  Then  send  him  with  any  other  botanist  to  the 
nearest  sandpit  to  look  for  the  rarity,  which  was  seen 
there  three  years  ago,  but  is  otherwise  unknown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Has  he  been  seen  to  cast  the  eye  of 
intelligence  on  butterflies  ?  Then  there  are  all  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  beating  hedges  (where  two  are 
so  much  more  useful  than  one),  besides  the  later  delights 
of  killing  and  setting  :  some  headmasters,  judiciously 
approached,  will  perhaps  allow  a  couple  to  go  out 
after  dark  and  try  their  hand  at  sugaring  :  and  even 
if  there  is  nothing  more  advanced  than  seeing  who  can 
find  the  first  yellow  underwing  of  the  year,  the  various 
competitors  are  sure  to  be  brought  into  much  casual 
conversation  with  one  another.  Is  it  photography  ? 
Then  put  the  boy  for  ten  minutes  in  a  room  with  another 
amateur,  and  by  that  time  he  will  assuredly  be  deep  in 
serious  converse  about  this,  that,  and  the  other  variety 
of  plates  or  toning-solutions.  And,  above  all,  there  are 
endless  opportunities,  if  our  boy  has  any  fondness  for 
music.  One  of  the  charms  of  that  art  is  that  it  not  only 
provides  pleasure  and  profit  for  the  solitary,  but  gives 
opportunities  for  companionship  to  any  number,  from 
a  duet  to  the  largest  of  choruses. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances,  to  show  what  can  be 
done.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  further  :  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  thorough 
catalogue  of  ways  and  means.  For  each  single  boy 
has  his  own  mental  constitution,  just  as  much  as 
physical  :  and  consequently  each  single  boy  will  need 
a  treatment  in  some  way  different  from  all  others. 
With  one  boy  it  is  not  only  safe  but  most  effective  to 
appeal  to  his  better  feelings  :  another  would  shut  himself 
up  tight  in  his  shell  at  the  first  approach  to  it.  One  is 
all  the  better  for  being  judiciously  gibed  at  :  another 
would  be  driven  distracted  by  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  main  thing  is  that  men  should 
recognise  that  there  is  a  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done 
with  boys,  and  that  masters  can,  and  do,  most  effectively 
do  it.  Grant  that  it  means  unceasing  labour,  and  that 
in  the  few  hours  which  a  man  might  keep  for  his  own 
private  amusements  and  occupations  :  grant  that  to 
do  it  needs  all  the  insight  and  sympathy  which  a  man 
can  possess  :  grant  that  the  chances  are  we  shall  have  to 
own  to  half  a  dozen  failures  for  every  smallest  success : 
grant  that  our  labour  will  be  mostly  thankless,  and  not 
seen  or  known  of  men.  Still  the  boys  are  there  before  our 
eyes,  wandering  lonely,  seeking  one  another's  friendship, 
and  finding  none,  because  they  know  not  human  nature 
well  enough  to  say  who  would  be  friends  with  them,  or, 
it  may  be,  are  just  too  shy  to  make  a  beginning.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  men  can  often  help  them  over  the  difficulty. 
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Our  Leaders 


XL   Alexander  Bain 


(18 1 8-1 903) 

The  story  of  the  Scottish  errand-boy  who  became 
the  Aberdeen  Professor  of  Logic  and  a  philosopher 
of  world-wide  reputation  has  recently  been  placed 
before  the  reading  public  in  an  autobiography, 
scarcely  second  in  interest  to  that  of  Spencer.  The 
occasion  is  thus  a  favourable  one  for  asking.  What 
has  Alexander  Bain  done  for  education  ?  And 
the  answer  is  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he 
published  a  work  entitled  Education  as  a  Science.* 

The  writer  remembers  Dr.  Laurie  saying  at 
Edinburgh  some  few  years  since  that  he  knew 
scarcely  any  book  containing  so  much  solid  wisdom 
as  this  work  of  Bain's  and  yet  so  uninspiring.  And 
there  is  truth  in  this.  We  read  page  after  page 
of  the  philosopher's  treatise  ;  we  feel  his  conclusive- 
ness, his  sanity,  his  grasp  ;  but  we  crave  for  some 
vitalising  and  animating  principle,  some  magnetism 
'  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.     5s. 


or  ideality,  capable  of  enlisting  our  emotions  as  well 
as  our  reason  in  the  task  of  teaching.  Educa- 
tion as  a  "  science  "  is  good,  but  education  as  a 
policy  and  a  delight  would  be  better.  It  is  here 
where  typically  British  philosophers  like  Locke, 
Bain,  and  Mr.  Sully  fall  short.  For  common  sense 
and  philosophic  sanity  they  are  umivalled  ;  but 
in  power  of  inspiration  they  are  lacking.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  could  this  defect  be 
remedied,  and  education  in  this  country  become 
a  thing  whose  ideal  significance  is  clearly  seen,  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  our  native  thinkers — modera- 
tion, sanity,  and  caution — would  suffice  to  build 
up  a  school  of  British  educational  thought  of 
more  permanent  value  than  those  metaphysical 
or  pseudo-metaphysical  schools  which  claim  the 
allegiance  of  German  and  American  teachers. 

"  Education,"  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "  is 
proverbially  a  dull  subject."  Bain's  book  is  a  dull 
book.  Yet  there  are  few  books  on  education  to 
which  a  young  teacher — provided  he  has  that 
initial  stock  of  idealism  without  which  his  work 
must  be  grey  and  forbidding — can  more  safely 
appeal  on  matters  of  detail.  Bain's  psychology  is 
the  traditional  English  sensationalism  ;  his  ethics 
the  traditional  English  utilitarianism  ;  both  of  them 
plain  systems,  unambitious  and  non-mystical,  but 
pertinent  and  practical.  On  the  whole  his  book 
is  a  "  safer "  one  than  that  of  his  contemporary 
and  fellow-thinker  Spencer  ;  there  is  a  more  careful 
weighing  of  the  curriculum  problem  ;  there  is  a  less 
exaggerated  stress  on  natural  science,  though  we 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Bain's  tastes  always 
moved  overwhelmingly  in  that  direction  ;  there  is 
a  fairer  discussion  of  the  "  classical "  question. 
Bain  decides  that  "  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge-culture, including  our  own  language,"  should 
form  the  staple  of  a  secondary  curriculum  ;  in  other 
words,  science,  history  (with  literature),  and  compo- 
sition. Languages  would  have  the  first  claim  among 
the  additional  subjects,  and  here  a  modern  is  to  be 
preferred  to  an  ancient  tongue. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  sound  a  book  as  Bain's 
should   have   so   little   power   of   impressing   itself 
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upon  students  of  pedagogics.  As  a  basis  for  class 
discussion,  its  wide  range,  its  fairness,  its  acumen 
would  do  much  to  purge  education  of  many  beset- 
ting ills.  Sometimes  a  mere  sentence,  placed  unpre- 
tentiously in  a  footnote,  sums  up  a  psychological 
principle  of  far-reaching  importance.  "  I  doubt  if 
there  be  any  practical  science  (except  logic  itself) 
that  can  impart  a  training  beyond  its  own  purpose, 
and  grammar  is  not  an  exception,  although  attempts 
are  made  to  render  it  such."  Plain  English 
common  sense  appears  in  Bain's  remarks  on  corporal 
punishment — a  practice  over  which  he  was  not 
enthusiastic ;  there  are,  however,  punishments 
which  the  child  dreads  more,  "  a  whipping  would 
often  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  intolerable 
irksomeness  of  confinement  during  play  or  after 
hours,  and  of  impositions  in  the  way  of  drill  tasks  ; 
while  the  language  of  censure  may  be  so  cutting 
as  to  be  far  worse  than  blows."  But  quotations 
never  do  Bain  justice,  for  he  had  no  power  of  creat- 
ing telling  phrases  that  sing  in  the  memory  ;  it  is 
the  book  as  a  whole  with  its  restrained  and  matter- 
of-fact  mode  of  treating  debatable  questions,  that 
we  regard  with  affection,  for  we  feel  {pace  the 
author's  nationality)  that  it  is  essentially  English, 
alike  in  its  common  sense  and — its  dulness. 


Physical  Deterioration 

By  T.  W.  Berry 

Director  of  Education, 
Withington,  nr.  Manchester 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  on  the  subject  of  physi- 
cal degeneration,  and  recent  investigations  have  its 
most  public  opinion  on  one  concentrated  important 
aspect,  the  physical  training  of  the  young.  All  kinds 
of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  physical  degeneracy.  Some  attri- 
bute it  largely  to  the  poor  school  buildings  in  which 
children  have  in  the  past  been  compelled  to  spend 
so  much  time  ;  others  again  see  the  cause  in  the  lack 
of  systematic  drill  instruction.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  support  of  these  contentions,  and  there  is 
yet  another  cause  why  we  hear  so  much  about  physical 
deterioration.  Teachers  have  hitherto  been  trammelled 
in  their  work  by  the  requirements  of  examiners,  so 
that  many  pernicious  practices  have  grown  up  in  our 
schools   which  will    take    time  to  eradicate.     However 


essential  good  administration  is,  and  however  advisable 
it  may  be  to  have  good  methodical  instruction  in  physical 
exercises,  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  teachers,  untram- 
melled by  inflexible  regulations,  working  under  proper 
conditions  as  regards  premises  and  apparatus,  are 
the  vital  necessities  of  educational  progress. 

Under  the  old  regime  a  teacher  in  a  primary  school 
had  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  use  much  energy,  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  utilised,  in  trying  to 
combat  with  nature's  laws.  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
former  days  entered  school  and  expected  to  find  a 
death-like  stillness  pervading ;  the  activity  of  child 
life  had  to  be  subdued,  yea,  the  natural  inquisitiveness 
of  the  child — so  useful  educationally — had  to  be  stifled; 
a  child  was  expected  to  sit  perfectly  still,  though 
nature  made  this  well  nigh  impossible  ;  if  one  or  two 
dared  to  move,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  remark  in  the  yearly  document  to 
the  effect  that  discipline  was  weak,  the  children  being 
fidgety. 

I  am  not  decrying  discipline  in  its  proper  applica- 
tion as  seen  in  a  diligent  attention  to  work — a  ready 
response  in  obedience  and  an  interest  manifested  in 
work.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  false  idea  of 
getting  children  to  act  as  a  machine,  and  of  their  thus 
being  devoid  of  interest  and  filled  with  fear. 

Another  habit,  none  the  less  pernicious  because  it  is 
unnatural,  is  that  of  making  children  fold  arms.  Medical 
men  are  always  teUing  us  to  expand  the  chest  and 
develop  the  muscles  so  as  to  get  as  large  a  chest  capacity 
as  possible.  When  a  child  is  requested  to  fold  arms — 
in  front,  as  is  the  custom-^he  is  being  made  to  assume  a 
position  which  is  wrong  hygienically.  It  is  true  that 
children  look  nicer  in  class  when  there  is  some  semblance 
of  uniformity,  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
The  restless  child  is  often  the  most  active  mentally  as  well 
as  bodily.  There  is  not  the  same  objection,  however,  to 
the  attitude  of  folded  arms  behind,  for  then  the  chest  is 
expanded,  but  this  is  very  tiring  if  persisted  in  for  too  long 
an  interval ;  a  child  loves  change — it  is  natural  for  him 
to  move  his  Hmbs — and  the  best  way  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline is  to  utilise  in  his  work  his  love  of  activity. 

A  greater  evil  than  the  foregoing  is  that  of  "  left  arms 
round "  during  writing  lessons.  This  was  a  condition 
nearly  always  enforced  by  inspectors  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  not  altogether  discarded  in  the  present  day.  A 
glance  at  a  class  obeying  this  order  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  absurdity  and  the  danger  of  such  a  practice.  A 
child  under  such  conditions  is  working  under  a  great 
strain  :  the  chest  is  distorted  and  the  body  is  "on  a 
skew."  The  back  is  affected  as  the  weight  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  head  is  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  eyes,  too,  are  at  different  distances  from  the  paper, 
hence  the  unequal  vision  of  the  two  eyes,  a  common 
weakness  of  which  every  teacher  is  painfully  cognisant. 
This  evil  is  accentuated  when  children  are  asked  to  half- 
right  turn,  and  this  was  frequently  required  by  his 
Majesty's  Inspector  under  the  old  rule.  If  any  proof  of 
the  folly  of  this  practice  be  needed,  one  has  only  to  sit 
down  fair  and  square  in  front  of  a  desk  and  then  make  a 
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half-turn  looking  towards  the  right ;  the  whole  body  will 
then  be  found  to  be  twisted  and  an  intense  strain  is  ex- 
perienced, the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  diminished,  the 
abdominal  organs  are  subjected  to  undue  pressure,  as  well 
as  the  evil  effects  due  to  the  departure  from  the  perpen- 
dicular attitude  of  the  back, as  already  mentioned:  further, 
the  angle  of  vision  is  interfered  with,  and  the  eyes  are 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  paper.  Yet  these  prac- 
tices have  been  forced  upon  teachers  largely  by  inspectors 
who  have  habitually  stood  at  a  corner  of  a  class  and 
required  all  the  scholars  to  face  them  whilst  giving  out 
dictation.  Teachers  have  consequently  adopted  this 
position  in  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  readily 
follow  the  inspector  under  like  conditions,  and  though 
now  formal  examinations  are  abolished  the  custom  is 
not  obsolete  :  the  emancipation  does  not  immediately 
bring  all  desired  improvements.  After  very  careful 
examination  of  the  eyesight  of  the  scholars  in  a  large 
school — each  eye  tested  in  the  usual  way — the  results 
showed  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  children  had  a 
marked  inequality  of  vision,  and  further  the  weakness 
was  almost  invariably  in  the  left  eye.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  very  largely  due  to  the  hurtful  posture  in 
which  the  children  have  habitually  sat  when  writing. 

Yet  another  reason  akin  to  the  previous  one,  I  refer 
to  the  want  of  adaptability  of  seats.  Uniformity 
has,  in  the  past,  had  a  baneful  effect  on  the  healthy 
management  of  our  schools.  The  seats  have  often  been 
unsuitable  in  height  for  the  class  using  the  same,  and 
where  modern  seats  have  been  supplied  the  uniformity 
of  height  has  been  hurtful  to  the  tall  child  as  well  as  to 
the  diminutive  scholar.  Furniture  manufacturers  are 
obviating  this  difficulty  by  making  adjustable  desks. 
It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  foot-rests  and  back-supports 
have  to  any  large  extent  been  supplied  to  desks.  Dual 
desks,  almost  unknown  in  the  bulk  of  our  elementary 
schools  ten  years  ago,  are  now  being  largely  adopted  in 
modern  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  will  soon 
replace  all  the  old  six-feet  desks  which  made  it  so  easy 
to  overcrowd  the  children. 

Under  the  unfavourable  conditions  as  have  been 
named  above,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  we  shall 
find  children  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  physically. 
These  defects  and  baneful  practices  will  disappear — 
but  not  in  a  moment.  As  the  conditions  of  labour 
are  brought  more  in  accord  with  hygienic  laws,  and 
the  bad  habits  of  posture  are  eradicated,  so  we  may 
expect  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  well-being  of 
the  scholars  in  our  elementary  schools.  The  adoption 
of  direct  means  of  improving  the  physique  of  the 
children  will  only  be  effective  if  put  into  operation 
in  conjunction  with  the  many  indirect  means  of  im- 
proving the  health  and  development  of  the  children. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  physical  deterioration 
may  be  traced  to  the  conditions  under  which  children 
have  been  instructed  in  our  schools  :  the  way  in  which 
reading-books  are  used  without  regard  to  the  eyes  and 
at  a  great  strain  on  the  sight.  Again,  the  absurd 
practice  (not  altogether  discarded  in  these  days)  of 
requiring  fine  sewing  in  all  stages  of  a  school,  and  more 


particularly  hurtful  in  the  Infant  department,  where 
the  cruel  needle  drill  often  formed  part  of  the  regular 
routine.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  many 
practices  and  defects  that  have  largely  contributed  to 
phj'sical  deterioration,  imperfect  ventilation  must  be 
mentioned.  In  the  larger  portion  of  our  schools  of 
to-day  the  rooms  are  stuffy  and  unhealthy. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  only  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  many  defects  of  our  school  system,  but  to 
show  that  salvation  will  not  be  found  wholly  in  increased 
attention  to  physical  exercises  and  military  drill,  &c. 
So  long  as  schools  are  unsuitable  structurally,  and  while 
practices  detrimental  to  a  healthy  development  are  con- 
tinued, it  will  be  futile  to  look  for  any  real  improvement 
in  the  physical  condition  of  our  young  people. 


Physical   Exercises    in 
Day  Schools  for  Girls 


By 


Susan  Cunnington 


Now  that  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  subject  of 
physical  development  it  may  be  possible  to  revise  some 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  and  acted  upon  as  to  the 
place  of  physical  exercise  in  the  Secondary  Day  School 
for  Girls.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago 
the  fact  was  recognised  that  the  omission  of  the  gently 
derided  "calisthenics"  from  the  curriculum  had  resulted 
in  a  worse  condition  of  things.  For  it  made  possible 
the  system  of  girls  sitting  in  desks  for  the  whole  morning 
with  but  one  certain  break  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an 
occasional  change  to  another  class-room.  In  the 
energetic  adoption  of  some  plan  whereby  such  physical 
apathy  should  be  impossible,  the  entry  "  drill  "  appeared 
on  the  time-table  and  was  allotted  to  each  or  nearly 
each  form  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily. 

It  is  seriously  open  to  question  whether  this  latter 
system  is  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  former,  and  in 
the  case  of  elder  girls  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 
Even  with  young  children  with  restless  limbs  the  com- 
plete change  and  rest  afforded  by  a  five  minutes' 
interval  between  consecutive  lessons  is  far  preferable 
to  the  quarter-of-an-hour's  "  drill  "  in  ordinary,  and 
often  unsuitable,  clothing  and  shoes.  For  older  girls 
nothing  can  be  less  desirable  than  to  vary  mental  fatigue 
with  physical  fatigue.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  exercises 
are  so  gentle — or  so  perfunctorily  performed — that  they 
are  not  fatiguing,  then  they  are  valueless,  and  the  time 
would  be  better  spent  in  merely  walking  about  the 
playground  or  the  hall. 

The  real  advantage  of  a  system  of  drill  which  has 
any  merits  lies  in  the  training  afforded  to  the  limp  or 
hesitating  will,  no  less  than  to  the  flaccid  muscles. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  exercises  are  done  thoroughly 
and  with  precision — even  with  intensity — they  fail  to 
benefit  and  usually  only  bore  the  pupil.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  done  with  "  intention  "  and  thoroughness 
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Descriptive  Pamphlets,  containing  specimen-pages,  of  new 
school-books  can  be  obtained  on  application  ;  and  facilities 
are  given  to  teachers  to  examine  certain  books  with  a  view  to 
adoption  in  class.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Murray's  Educational  Catalogue: 

"  In  presenting  this  Catalogue,  Mr.  Murray  is  aware  that 
the  changes  in  Educational  practice  demand  a  constant  re- 
vision, and  a  careful  reinforcement  of  the  list  of  books  for 
school  use.  .  .  .  The  new  books  will  be  found  to  combine 
several  advantages.  They  meet  the  fresh  development  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  without  a  blind  or  hasty  imitation  of  any 
foreign  model.  Foreign  example  is  useful  in  helping  us  to 
improve  our  own  habits,  but  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
if  it  is  directly  copied  and  reproduced.  Mr.  Murray's  new 
educational  publications,  while  sound  and  modern  in  plan, 
will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  English  books,  and  to  be 
written  with  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  best  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nor  is  the  reform  confined  to  the  contents  of  books 
only.  Though  it  should  not  be  too  exquisite  for  use,  yet  the 
exterior  of  a  school-book  should  be  attractive,  and  with  re- 
gard to  type  and  binding,  Mr.  Murray  has  endeavoured  to 
make  his  publications  as  good  as  possible.  Finally,  the  im- 
proved facilities  in  book-illustration  and  map-making  enable 
the  publisher  to  issue  these  volumes  at  prices  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  days  of  more  expensive  production." 
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they  are  necessarily  fatiguing,  and  they  require  suit- 
able clothing.  They  need,  too,  enough  persistence  to 
accomplish  some  development  of  mental  control  and 
muscular  faculty.  Above  all  they  need  to  be  carried 
on  in  fresh  air  ;  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated,  clean,  and, 
if  possible,  bare  apartment ;  and  with  the  closest 
attention  paid  to  breathing  deliberately  and  deeply 
before  and  after  each  exercise.  When  drill  is  carried 
on  in  an  overheated  or  a  close  room  the  loss  to  the 
vital  force  due  to  the  uninvigorating,  if  not  poisonous, 
air  is  far  greater  than  the  gain  to  limbs  or  muscles. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  actual  exercises 
undertaken  as  drill  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
the  wearing  of  a  special  and  suitable  dress,  and  the 
lesson  should  demand  the  whole  attention  of  the  pupil 
for  the  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  no  mental 
work  immediately  preceding  or  following  it.  Except 
where  there  is  a  well-fitted  gymnasium  and  considerable 
time  can  be  spent  in  it  under  judicious  supervision,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  all  apparatus  except  a  jumping- 
stand  and  spring-board  should  be  dispensed  with. 
The  use  of  dumb  bells,  wands,  &c.,  in  class  exercises 
often  have  the  fatal  effect  of  encouraging  mechanical 
movements ;  and  this  tendency,  however  valuable  in 
military  drill,  it  is  the  first  aim  of  an  intelligent  system 
to  counteract.  The  obedience  of  limbs  and  muscles  to  the 
will  is  what  gives  its  chief  value  to  physical  training ; 
and  the  whole  attention  needs  to  be  aroused  to  ex- 
pectancy, not  soothed  by  automatic  repetition,  so  that 
the  will  may  control. 

There  are,  however,  some  exercises,  not  usually 
recognised  as  such,  which  might  be  very  suitably  inter- 
spersed with  the  occupations  of  the  class-room.  The 
proper  management  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  the  actions 
and  movements  involved  in  the  use  of  books,  writing 
materials,  &c.,  leads  not  only  to  economy  of  effort,  but 
also  to  the  development  of  becoming  gestures  and 
behaviour ;  the  absence  of  which  not  infrequently 
characterises  the  pupils  of  large  schools.  Correct, 
and  hence  restful,  positions  in  sitting  and  standing, 
in  holding  and  opening  books,  handling  pencils  and 
rulers  ;  prompt  and  graceful  modes  of  rising  and  re- 
suming seats  ;  moving  briskly  yet  quietly  from  place 
to  place  and  waiting  in  erect  attitudes — all  these 
are  worth  far  more  attention  than  they  often  receive. 
The  defective  sight  of  our  school  children,  which  is 
undoubtedly  on  the  increase,  is  largely  due  to  the 
improper  positions  of  the  book  and  the  head  in  reading. 
Almost  always  it  is  wrong  to  read  from  the  book  as  it 
lies  on  the  desk,  and  though  the  method  is  unavoidable 
when  books  are  referred  to  while  writing,  it  can  be 
avoided  when  reading  is  actually  the  matter  in  hand. 
Very  few  schools  are  wealthy  enough  to  provide  for 
each  pupil  a  desk  which  really  fits  her,  however  adjusted, 
and  many  desks  are  not  adjustable.  So  little  are  the 
children  themselves  conscious  of  the  strain  on  the 
sight  that  undoubtedly  they  usually  prefer  to  lean 
forwards  to  the  book,  instead  of  raising  it  to  accom- 
modate the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  This  is  only  in 
accordance    with    the    almost    universal    law  that  the 


undisciplined  movements  of  reasoning  beings  are  wrong  : 
contrary  to  that  observed  amongst  animals,  whose 
natural  positions  and  motions  are  not  only  full  of  grace 
but  are  right. 

Part  of  the  class-room  "  drill "  might  profitably 
attempt  to  establish  that  in  a  standing  position  for 
reading  the  head  should  be,  not  posed,  but  poised  ; 
and  the  book  supported  in  both  hands,  with  the  thumbs 
well  away  from  the  centre  "  seam"  ;  and  until  the  book 
can  be  held  rightly  and  the  correct  posture  achieved 
it  is  not  time  to  listen  to  any  reading.  Similarly,  in  a 
sitting  position  the  body  should  be  held  erect  against 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  the  book  adjusted  to  suit 
the  direction  of  the  eyes  when  the  head  is  not  bent 
forwards. 

When  the  pupil  is  writing  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
obtain  a  good — or  unharmful — position  unless  the  desk 
or  chair  occupied  is  approximately  suitable  in  size  to 
the  occupier  :  nor  is  it  of  great  use  for  teachers  of  writing, 
amongst  whom  there  are  now  some  enthusiasts,  to 
require  a  correct  and  comfortable  attitude,  unless  also 
in  the  classes  where  writing  is  incidental  the  same  is 
insisted  upon.  Unfortunately,  in  the  modern  school 
methods  of  teaching,  much  writing  is  inevitable  ;  and 
it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  often  the  pupil  receives 
greater  injury  to  her  body  than  benefit  to  her  mind  by 
the  school  course.  Indeed  the  "High  School  back" 
is  becoming  a  prominent  fact.  The  phrase  describes  a 
combination  of  round  shoulders  and  bent  neck,  and  it 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  limp  carriage  and  slouching 
gait.  Nor  is  the  combination  merely  ugly  :  it  betokens 
maltreatment  of  lungs  and  throat  and  a  consequent 
deterioration  of  vital  force.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
drill  exercise  daily  neither  corrects  nor  atones  for  the 
mischief. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  at  present,  that  there  should 
be  in  each  class-room  for  girls  of  fifteen  years  and 
upwards  a  reclining  board  and  a  standing  desk  ;  but 
such  a  detail  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  better  Day  Schools  for  Girls.  It  is  not  an 
absolutely  unknown  thing  for  an  individual  pupil  to 
be  provided  with  a  reclining  board,  and  many  teachers 
can  testify  to  the  mental  gain  in  such  cases.  The  loss 
of  occasional  written  exercises  is  often  amply  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  vigour  and  application  due 
to  a  resting  position.  During  lessons,  which  are,  or 
should  be,  chiefly  oral,  a  tall  growing  girl  can  listen  to 
more  purpose  in  an  attitude  which  makes  no  strain  on 
muscles  already  overtaxed.  Similarly  the  standing 
desk  should  be  occupied  in  turn  by  girls  needing  relief 
from  the  continuous  sitting  position.  A  few  clear 
instructions  as  to  how  to  sit  or  stand  restfully — in  the 
case  of  elder  girls  with  illustrations  and  reasons  based 
upon  the  mechanism  of  the  body — sympathetically 
delivered  and  enforced,  might  well  take  place  in  every 
class-room  at  intervals.  The  favourite  standing 
attitude  of  the  ordinary  growing  girl  is  practically 
that  of  the  dejected  cab-horse.  Bent  knee,  loosened 
hip-joint,  and  hanging  head  are  all  there,  each  betokening 
and  increasing  the  feeling  of  lassitude  due  to  unbraced 
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muscles  and  unequilibrated  joints.  To  remedy  the 
mischief,  or  to  check  the  tendency,  demands  watchful- 
ness and  care  on  the  part  of  teachers  ;  not  only  of 
specialists  in  physical  training  but  of  all  who  are 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  children.  It  is  only  too 
true  that  the  mistress,  over-burdened  with  the  size  of 
the  classes  and  hampered  by  unsuitable  rooms  and 
unfit  desks,  may  fail  to  realise  the  importance  of  these 
matters  in  the  pressure  of  so  many  others ;  but  all 
women  with  any  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  her  work 
will  desire  to  minimise  the  physical  disability  and 
deterioration  which  threaten,  not  only  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  great  towns,  but  also  those  more  favourably 
placed.  The  need  for  teachers  of  physical  exercises 
to  understand  the  symptoms  of  serious  weakness  or 
defect  goes  without  saying,  but  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  alone  shall  be  able  to  do  this.  The  routine  of 
the  ordinary  class-work  offers  wider  scope  for  the 
observation  of  defective  sight  or  hearing,  nervous 
failure,  chronic  iistlessness  and  other  heralds  of  serious 
mischief. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  exercises  comprising 
"  drill,"  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  a  special  suitable  dress  being  worn,  and 
should  demand  the  whole  attention  of  the  pupil  for 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  no  mental  work 
immediately  preceding  or  following  it.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  some  time  ago  when  a  German  specialist 
published  his  investigations  he  made  it  apparent  that 
the  form  of  activity  next  in  order  of  fatiguing  power  to 
the  solving  of  geometrical  riders  was  the  honest  per- 
formance of  the  physical  exercises  of  school  "  drill." 

In  the  matter,  too,  of  outdoor  games  for  girls  it  is 
evident,  not  so  much  that  we  have  gone  to  an  unwise 
extreme  in  encouraging  playing  as  that  we  have  been 
far  too  lax  about  the  conditions.  Women  who  know 
from  experience  the  refreshment  and  invigoration  of  a 
good  game  of  Hockey  or  Fives  naturally  see  no  necessary 
harm  in  any  of  the  games  justly  called  "  violent  exercise." 
The  placid  delights  of  walking  or  tennis  provoke  the 
comparison  of  the  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  "  with  the 
"  cycle  of  Cathay."  But  the  conditions  under  which 
many  girls  are  permitted  to  play  are  entirely  unsuitable. 
The  most  rudimentary  hygiene  recognises  that  games 
involving  strong  muscular  effort  demand  a  suitable 
dress  and  due  care  on  ceasing  play.  The  ordinary 
Day  School  girl  is  apt  to  think  that  the  only  special 
or  additional  equipment  for  Hockey  consists  of  a  cap 
and  a  bright  tie.  Occasionally  a  knitted  jersey  is 
exacted,  but  rarely  do  the  responsible  authorities  make 
any  demand  beyond  this.  And,  the  most  important 
detail  of  all,  the  necessity  of  changing  to  the  skin  and 
rubbing  down,  is  almost  completely  ignored.  Nothing 
less  hygienic,  even  less  wholesome,  can  be  found  than 
the  habit  of  playing  hard  games  in  the  ordinary  school 
dress.  Rarely  is  it  suitable  either  in  texture  or  make  ; 
but  if  it  were  both,  the  cleanly  process  of  changing  is  a 
necessary  one. 

The  frequent  colds  and  chills  complained  of  are  more 
likely  due  to  this  omission  than  to  the  over-ventilated 


passages  and  rooms  of  the  school  building.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  to  the  elder  girls  at  least  belonging 
to  a  Games  Club  should  involve  some  observance  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  hygiene ; 
whilst  the  younger  ones  should  be  required  to  carry 
out  certain  simple  directions  as  to  health  and  cleanliness, 
even  if  they  do  not  understand  the  reasons.  In  both 
cases  conformity  with  some  minimum  regulation  on 
the  matter  should  be  exacted  as  a  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  play. 

With  the  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  just  now 
by  high  medical  authorities  towards  the  school-teaching 
of  hygiene  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  insertion 
upon  an  already  overcrowded  time-table  of  a  snippet 
of  time  for  "  Hygiene  "  in  every  form.  The  practical 
recognition  of  its  importance  suggested  here  would  not 
only  avert  this,  but  would  also  probably  be  far  more 
effective. 


Higher  Elementary  Schools 
in  Rural  Districts 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

To  complete  the  educational  equipment  of  every  county 
some  provision  is  needed  for  those  who  can  attend 
a  rural  day  school  beyond  the  purely  elementary  stage, 
but  for  whom  a  secondary  school  is  inappropriate. 
In  the  March  issue  of  this  Review,  when  describing 
the  development  of  village  schools  in  Scotland,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  ecoles  primaires  superieures  of  France 
would  probably  correspond  more  closely  than  the  schools 
under  the  Dick  Bequest  with  the  requirements  of  our 
rural  population.  The  curriculum  of  the  Scotch  schools 
has  hitherto  been  mainly  literary,  with  a  view  to  the 
university  as  its  ultimate  goal :  what  is  wanted  here 
is  general  education  upon  essentially  practical  lines, 
and  calculated  to  quicken  the  intelligence  of  pupils 
and  render  them  apt  in  whatever  direction  their  future 
employment  may  lie.  As  Mr.  Morant  observed  in  the 
admirable  paper  which  he  contributed  to  vol.  i. 
of  Special  Reports,  "  the  curriculum  must  be  at  once 
more  limited  in  duration  than  that  of  the  secondary 
school,  more  capable  of  assimilation  by  children  of 
ex-elementary  attainment>^,  and  more  immediately 
applicable  to  actual  use  at  the  desk,  the  counter,  or 
the  workshop,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  scholars 
are  inevitably  bound  to  go  at  as  edirly  an  age  as  fifteen 
or  sixteen."  To  this  should  be  added  the  necessity 
of  creating  an  aptitude  and  liking  for  skilled  work 
upon  the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  As  yet  this  grade 
and  type  of  education  are  practically  non-existent,  and 
a  model  must  be  sought  abroad. 

Pupils  proceed  to  the  ecoles  primaires  superieures 
direct  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  must  have 
obtained  the  "  certificate  of  primary  instruction " 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  capacity  to  profit  by  further 
education.     The  full  course  lasts  for  three  years,  and 
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considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  curriculum  to  local  conditions.  During  the  first 
year  the  course  is  the  same  tor  all  pupils,  and  consists 
of  a  continuation  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  wisely  recognised  that  the  foundation 
must  be  well  laid  before  any  attempt  is  made  at  specialisa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  pupils  enter  one  or  other 
of  the  following  sections  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents  and  with  due  regard  to  their  own  inchnation : 
(i)  Commercial. — In  this  section  prominence  is  given 
to  book-keeping,  modern  languages,  shorthand,  and 
commercial  geography. 

(2)  Industrial. — For  this  a  workshop  is  provided,  and 
the  instruction  is  characterised  by  more  mathe- 
matics and  technical  drawing,  as  well  as  by  manual 
work  in  metal  and  wood.  There  is  no  idea  of  teaching 
or  even  preparing  for  any  particular  trade.  The  aim 
is  to  develop  skilfulness  of  hand  and  eye,  and  general 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  wood  and  iron. 

(3)  Agricultural. — Very  little  drawing  and  more  in- 
struction in  natural  sciences  and  in  manual  occupations 
bearing  upon  soil  culture.  The  lessons  on  the  theory 
of  natural  and  physical  sciences  are  supplemented  by 
practical  work  and  by  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

In  the  agricultural  section  six  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  practical  work  either  in  the  garden  or  demonstration 
plots,  or  in  the  workshop  according  to  the  weather  and 
time  of  year.  The  usual  character  of  what  is  taught 
in  this  section  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  in  vol.  vii.  of  Special  Reports. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  free,  and  scholarships  of 
three  kinds  are  awarded  by  the  State  :  (a)  d'internnt, 
to  cover  or  partially  cover  the  expenses  of  pupils  in 
boarding  schools  ;  (b)  familiales,  to  pay  for  boarding  out 
the  scholar  in  a  private  family  when  the  school  has  no 
boarding-house ;  (c)  d'  entretien ,  to  pay  the  parents 
for  the  scholar's  food,  clothes,  travelhng  expenses,  &c., 
and  to  help  towards  making  good  the  sacrifice  of  his 
wages  while  he  is  kept  at  school.  Although  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  the  practice  in  England  to  assist  the  parent 
in  this  manner,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
in  urban  and  rural  districts  alike  that,  if  parents  of  the 
working  classes  are  willingly  to  forego  what  a  child 
might  otherwise  be  earning,  and  to  prolong  his  school 
career,  some  compensation  must  be  provided.  In 
an  address  to  the  recent  Conference  on  Agricultural 
Education  at  Gloucester,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland 
advocated,  as  a  step  towards  this,  the  granting  of 
exhibitions,  "  which  would  consist  of  money  payable 
for  such  days  as  a  boy  continues  to  attend  school  after 
his  period  of  exemption,  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
such  attendances  being  limited  to  two  days  a  week, 
and  the  payment  of  the  exhibition  being  conditional 
on  regularity." 

Many  of  the  small  endowed  rural  grammar  schools, 
which  are  now  serving  no  useful  purpose,  and  which 
can  never  from  lack  of  pupils  become  efficient  secondary 
schools,  might  well  be  converted  into  higher  elementary 
schools  of  the  above  type.     Similarly,  too,  if  the  policy 


of  consolidating  rural  schools  be  gradually  adopted, 
as  will  be  the  case  when  the  natural  prejudice  against 
the  loss  of  the  parochial  school  has  been  overcome, 
a  school  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  might  be 
annexed  to  the  most  suitably  situated  centra!  school. 
At  all  events,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
ex-standard  or  supplementary  classes,  termed  by  the 
French  coiirs  complementaires. 

Perhaps  the  school  founded  by  Lady  Warwick  in  1897 
at  Bigods  Hall  near  Dunmow,  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  French  model,  and  certainly  does  indicate 
the  type  of  rural  school  required.  The  full  course  is 
one  of  four  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
course  is  a  general  one.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year 
about  half  the  time  is  occupied  with  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, poultry-keeping,  dairy-work,  and  bee-keeping. 
The  course  is  the  same  for  girls  as  for  boys,  except 
that  botany,  cookery,  needlework,  laundry  work,  and 
domestic  economy  are  substituted  for  woodwork  and 
surveying.  All  the  scholars  have  garden  plots :  the 
boys  cultivate  vegetables  and  the  girls  flowers.  The 
fees  for  day  scholars  are  £2  2s.  a  term,  and  for  boarders 
£10  IDS.  Numerous  scholarships,  however,  are  provided. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  school  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  French  schools  :  its  object  is  wholly 
educational,  and  not  the  training  for  any  specific  trade 
or  industry.  It  cannot  and  does  not  seek  to  produce 
the  farmer  or  the  gardener,  but  may,  it  is  calculated, 
develop  an  inclination  for  rural  pursuits  by  awakening 
an  intelhgent  interest  in  them,  by  imparting  dexterity 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  by  teaching  the  dignity  of  labour. 

That  such  a  school  should  be  due  to  private  initiative 
is  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  all  English  education, 
but  that  it  should  be  still  largely  dependent  upon 
private  generosity  for  its  maintenance  is  not  creditable. 
The  time  has  arriv^ed  when  an  experiment,  which 
admittedly  fills  a  gap  in  our  educational  system,  is 
entitled  to  something  more  than  passive  indifference. 
Essex  may  have  become  too  enervated  by  continued 
agricultural  depression  to  support  any  new  departure, 
but  some  encouragement  might  be  looked  for  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  prides  itself  upon  the 
liberty  which  it  allows  in  determining  a  curriculum, 
and  yet  it  discountenances  the  Bigods  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  it  contains  too  little  literature,  French  and 
mathematics  !  It  is  just  this  attitude  of  official  red-tape 
which  has  checked  every  effort  in  the  past  to  differen- 
tiate forms  of  instruction  and  adjust  them  to  the  varying 
needs  of  different  sections  of  the  community.  Although 
it  is  now  realised  at  Whitehall  that  the  urban  and  the 
rural  child  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  same  treat- 
ment is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  both,  there  is  even 
yet  an  unaccountable  disinclination  to  encourage  what 
does  not  conform  to  some  stereotyped  programme. 
This  Procrustean  method  of  dealing  with  schools  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  bureaucratic  spirit,  and  must  eventually 
disappear.  In  the  meantime  the  liberality  of  its  founder 
may  enable  Bigods  to  continue  as  a  pioneer  of  what 
will  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  as  an  essential  and 
normal  part  of  English  education. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Saintsbury's  Criticism,  Vol.  III.* 

Professor  Saintsbury  was  the  first  of  modern  writers 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  review  in  School,  under 
this  heading  of  "  The  Book  and  its  Writer."  The 
book  which  we  took  into  consideration  last  January 
was  Loci  Critici,  a  volume  obviously  constructed  out 
of  the  professor's  commonplace  books  in  use  for  the 
purpose  of  his  History  of  Criticism.  It  is  not  inappro- 
priate, therefore,  that  we  should  devote  similar  con- 
sideration to  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  that 
History,  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons  have 
pubhshed  within  the  last  few  weeks.  This,  the  con- 
cluding instalment  of  the  work,  deals  with  modern 
criticism,  and  comprises  more  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  demy  pages. 

Professor  Saintsbury  is  sincerely  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  brought  to  a  close  so  ambitious  an  under- 
taking within  comparatively  so  short  a  time.  His 
preface  to  vol.  i.  is  dated  "  Lammas,  1900,"  and  his 
preface  to  vol.  iii.  is  dated  "Lammas,  1904."  We 
believe  that  he  has  not  been  idle  even  in  other  direc- 
tions during  this  period  of  four  years,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  book  constitutes,  in  these  days  especially, 
a  fine  record  of  Hterary  industry  and  punctuality.  It 
contrasts,  for  instance,  in  the  latter  respect  with  Professor 
Courthope's  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  concluding 
volumes  of  which  are  considerably  belated,  and  with 
the  Times'  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  which, 
as  a  subscription  work,  has  still  less  excuse  for  its 
■delay. 

The  author  addresses  in  the  present  volume  a  few 
words  to  his  reviewers.  He  declines  what  he  calls 
"  single-stick  play "  with  them,  but  in  several  pages 
of  additions  and  corrections  he  deals  with  points  raised 
by  certain  of  his  critics  in  a  moderate  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  defines  his  own  object  in  writing  this 
•work  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  do  not  see  any  further 
necessity  to  argue  against  the  notion  that  criticism 
alone  of  the  departments  of  literary  energy  is  to  be 
denied  a  simple  and  straightforward  history  of  its 
actual  accomplishments.  That  is  what  I  set  myself 
to  give.  If  other  people  want  other  things,  let  them 
go  and  do  them.  When  the  next  history  of  criticism 
is  written,  it  will  doubtless  be,  if  the  author  knows  his 
business,  a  much  better  book  than  mine,  but  I 
may  perhaps  hope  that  his  might  be  worse,  and 
•would  certainly  cost  him  more  time  and  labour,  were 
it  not  for  this."  In  the  presence  of  so  modest  a  dis- 
claimer of  special  merit  in  his  performance,  it  would 
be  bad  taste  on  the  reviewer's  part  not  to  state  at  once 
his  belief  that  the  present  history  of  criticism  will 
remain  for  many  years  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject,   and   that   Professor   Saintsbury   has   added   a 
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very  considerable  debt  to  the  many  obligations  which 
Hterature  owes  to  him  in  this  generation.  The  author's 
name  is  unfortunately  by  this  time  a  sufficient  indication 
that  certain  familiar  blemishes  of  style  and  diction  are 
sure  in  places  to  obscure  his  meaning,  and  even  to 
irritate  his  readers  ;  but  the  wise  reader  will  be  well 
advised  if  he  looks  beyond  these  superficial  defects, 
and  measures  the  value  of  the  work  by  the  very  real 
contribution  which  it  makes  to  European  scholarship  ; 
indeed,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  these  foibles 
of  the  Scottish  professor  are  now  so  familiar  to  his 
students  and  admirers  that  their  reappearance  is  rather 
an  earnest  of  his  undiminished  energy  than  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  of  inadequate  care. 

To  many  readers  the  present  volume  will  prove  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three,  because  it  deals  with  an 
epoch  of  criticism  of  which  everybody  knows  some- 
thing. The  writers  whom  it  passes  in  fresh  review- 
include  Lessing  and  his  contemporaries,  Diderot  and 
the  French  Transition,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Victor  Hugo,  Goethe,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  the  critics  of  quite  recent  date.  There  are  appen- 
dices on  the  Oxford  Chair  of  Poetry,  and  on  American 
criticism  ;  there  are  inter-chapters  between  the  books, 
one  of  which  contains  an  excursus  on  periodical  criticism, 
and  there  is  a  conclusion  on  the  present  state  of  criticism 
and  on  what  the  author  calls  "  the  whole  matter." 
"  Criticism,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  endeavour  to  find,  to 
know,  to  love,  to  recommend,  not  only  the  best,  but 
all  the  good  that  has  been  known,  and  thought,  and 
written  in  the  world.  If  its  corruption  be  specially 
detestable,  its  perfection  is  only  more  amiable  and 
consummate."  This  is  the  creed  which  governs  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  throughout  the  compilation  of  these 
volumes,  and  it"  may  fairly  be  admitted  that  the  his- 
torian could  not  have  conceived  his  task  in  a  frame 
of  mind  of  better  promise  for  success. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  present  volume  in 
detail.  The  statements  of  fact  which  it  contains  will 
be  found  difficult  to  traverse  by  any  impartial  student, 
and  the  opinions  which  are  expressed  upon  the  facts 
are  supported  by  skilful  arguments  which  the  student 
should  weigh  for  himself.  He  may  find  many  points  of 
difference,  for  Professor  Saintsbury  has  this  supreme 
merit,  that  he  always  exhibits  the  courage  of  his  own 
convictions.  When  these  are  unorthodox,  he  takes  a 
special  delight  in  parading  them,  and  even  when  they 
represent  the  normal  average  view,  his  freakish  fancy 
sometimes  succeeds  in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  his 
readers  by  tricksy  suggestions  or  allusions.  In  any 
case  the  criticism  of  criticism— or  rather,  to  be  quite 
accurate,  the  criticism  of  the  criticism  of  criticism,  for 
Professor  Saintsbury's  book  is,  after  all,  a  critic's  view 
of  critics— is  bound  to  be  somewhat  unprofitable,  but 
we  may  mention  one  point  which  may  serve  as  a 
test  case  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  attitude.  We 
shall  select  the  section  on  Matthew  Arnold.  Here  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  professor  does  not  share  what 
we  may  call  the  reaction  against  Arnold.  Whether  it  is 
because   the   present   generation   is   relapsing   into   the 
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barbarism  from  which  Arnold  tried  to  rouse  us,  or 
because  we  have  shaken  off  that  barbarism  so  success- 
fully that  Arnold's  point  of  view  is  antiquated,  there 
are  certainly  traces  in  these  davs  of  a  tendency  to  exalt 
the  poet  in  Arnold  above  the  critic.  Against  this 
tendency  Professor  Saintsbury's  account  is  a  wholesome 
and  salutary  protest — the  more  so  because  he  does 
not  even  mention  it.  He  admits,  as  every  one  must 
admit,  that  the  monograph  on  Celtic  Literature  "  is 
tempting  in  promise  but  disappointing  in  performance," 
and  that  Matthew  Arnold's  arbitrary  practice  in  that 
essay  of  writing  down  selected  lines  and  passages  in 
certain  authors  as  Celtic,  when  there  may  have  been  no 
possible  trace  of  Celtic  blood  or  influence  or  inspiration, 
is  a  critical  tour  de  force  which,  as  the  critic  himself 
might  have  said,  is  beautiful  but  ineffective.  Again, 
Professor  Saintsbury  quite  properly  refers  to  "  the 
very  dubious  habit  "  which  Matthew  Arnold  adopted 
early  in  his  career  of  enforcing  his  doctrines  by  personali- 
ties more  or  less  discourteous,  and  he  has  some  shrewd 
words  to  say  on  Arnold's  exaggerated  phrase-making 
and  on  his  repetition  of  such  phrases.  In  all  other 
respects,  however,  he  recognises  that  Arnold's  services 
to  criticism,  rendered  by  way  of  precept  or  example, 
cannot  possibly  be  overestimated.  "  He  was,"  writes 
Professor  Saintsbury,  "  if  not  the  absolute  reformer, 
the  leader  in  reform  of  the  slovenly  and  disorganised 
condition  into  which  romantic  criticism  had  fallen. 
...  He  had  an  exacter  knowledge  than  Dryden's  ; 
the  fineness  of  his  judgment  shows  finer  beside  John- 
son's bluntness  ;  he  could  not  wool-gather  hke  Coler- 
idge ;  his  range  was  far  wider  than  Lamb's  ;  his  scholar- 
ship and  dehcacy  alike  give  him  the  advantage  over 
Hazlitt.  Systematic  without  being  hidebound  ;  well- 
read  .  .  .  without  pedantry  ;  delicate  and  subtle  without 
weakness  or  dilettante-ism  ;  catholic  without  eclecticism  ; 
enthusiastic  without  indiscriminateness  —  Matthew 
Arnold  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  precious  of  teachers 
on  his  own  side  :  "  and  the  professor  goes  one  step 
further  and  admits  that  Matthew  Arnold,  like  the  hero 
in  one  of  Anthony  Hope's  novels,  had  "  moments " 
in  which  he  was  "one  of  the  best  and  most  precious  of 
critics  " — without  any  reservation  at  all. 

This  book  will  rank  for  many  years  as  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  British  scholarship. 


Manchester  and  Liverpool. — We  have  received  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  on  October  26.  As  this  copy  is 
under  revision,  we  merely  draw  attention  here  to  its  full 
and  valuable  contents.  It  reviews  a  j-ear  of  quite  excep- 
tional activity  in  reorganisation  and  development,  and  other 
municipal  centres  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
record  of  its  experience.  We  have  also  been  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  the  quite  exceptionally  interesting  "  Report  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool"  by  Professor  Michael 
E.  Sadler  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  2s.  6d.),  which  we  hope 
to  review  in  our  next  number. 


The  Educational  Value 
of  Local  History 

By  G.  R.  S.  Taylor 

(of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law) 

There  are  fewer  statements  more  beyond  dispute  than 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  one  that  the  important 
principles  and  events  of  history  can  be  most  easily 
grasped  by  first  considering  the  less  important.  That 
the  general  deductions  of  history  are  built  up  from  the 
details  is  a  commonplace  which  may  be  assumed  without 
discussion  here  ;  the  main  principles  as  they  are  put 
down  in  the  school  and  student  histories  are  gathered 
from  a  consideration  of  innumerable  particulars  which 
are  not  individually  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  such 
books.  So  tar  it  is  good  ;  for  it  is  entirely  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  each  person  can  examine 
the  details  for  himself.  The  ordinary  student  must 
take  historical  knowledge — like  all  other  knowledge — 
on  the  word  of  an  expert. 

But  what  I  wish  to  insist  on  here  is  that  the  ignoring 
of  the  details  of  history  must  not  be  carried  too  far  ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  grasp 
the  large  principles  and  facts  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  details  from  which  they  are  constructed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  psychology.  The  mind  cannot  live  always  in 
the  realm  of  general  principles  ;  it  is  a  lifeless  place,  and 
there  is  often  no  root  therein  for  the  thoughts.  It  is 
the  detail  which  gives  the  touch  of  reality,  which  makes 
the  larger  principle  alive  and  understandable.  It  is  on 
these  grounds  that  I  now  wish  to  write  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  local  history. 

It  may  be  conceded  that,  in  the  main,  we  have  justly 
estimated  what  are  the  vitally  important  events  in 
our  national  history.  For  example,  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  development  of  the  Feudal  System,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  Black  Death,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  such  like  social  upheavals  are  the  subjects  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
his  pupils.  But  it  is  the  very  vastness  and  importance 
of  these  events  which  make  them  exceedingly  difficult 
to  understand.  What  child — and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  what  is  said  in  this  article  in  regard  to  the 
child-mind  applies  in  but  a  slightly  less  degree  to  the 
average  adult  mind — can  in  the  ordinary  course  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  ?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  landing  of 
William  and  his  knights  is  not  one  half  as  real  to  the 
ordinary  schoolboy  as  the  fictitious  doings  of  some 
imaginary  pirate  in  the  Pacific.  When  this  young 
gentleman,  on  half  holiday's,  plays  the  adventurer 
himself  it  is  as  a  pirate  he  appears  ;  who  ever  heard  that 
William  the  Conqueror  was  recognised  as  a  suitable 
character  for  the  play  hour?  In  other  words,  the  young 
imagination  believes  in  the  pirate    but   does  not  very 
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much  believe  in  the  Norman  Duke.  Again,  what  is 
there  in  these  days  of  agricultural  imports  and  manu- 
factured exports  to  suggest  to  the  modern  mind  that  in 
feudal  times  and  for  long  afterwards  things  were  just 
reversed  ;  and  yet  the  importance  of  land  and  the  non- 
existence of  capital  is  perhaps  the  main  point  of  our 
earlier  history.  In  these  days  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  there  is  little  to  give  reahty  to  the  statement  that 
the  Great  Plague  of  1349  carried  off  one  in  every  three 
persons.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  described  in  a  half- 
dozen  pages  of  condensed  lists  of  battles  make  not  a 
very  vivid  picture  for  people  who  are  fortunate  enough 
never  to  have  been  in  a  battle  in  their  lives.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Parliament  of  the  Georges  and 
Parliament  after  the  Reform  Act  is  not  sufficiently 
clearly  stated  in  a  few  statistics  on  the  subject  of  rotten 
boroughs.  There  is  a  social  atmosphere  which  can 
never  be  given  in  figures. 

It  is  needless  to  add  instance  to  instance  ;  in  brief, 
the  great  events  of  history  are  such  that  their  bare 
recital  can  convey  nothing  but  a  vague  impression  to 
the  mind.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  realising  the  reality 
of  history,  of  believing  in  the  personality  of  the  people 
who  made  it.  It  is  on  such  a  vast  scale,  these  things 
happened  so  long  ago,  they  are  so  different  from  anything 
we  can  imagine  as  happening  now  ;  even  the  older  of 
us  are  apt  to  treat  it  all  as  a  story,  and  a  not  very 
probable  story,  at  that.  Our  history  tends  to  read 
as  a  rather  impossible  tale  of  what  certain  persons — 
mostly  dukes  and  earls — are  said  to  have  done  a  very 
long  time  ago.  There  is  no  small  danger — I  say  it 
with  all  seriousness — that  these  lords  of  history  shall 
be  outdone  in  vividness  by  the  lords  of  romance.  For 
the  hero  of  the  story  book  or  of  the  play  does  little 
things  which  we  do  ourselves  ;  while  the  lord  of  history 
only  leads  armies  or  signs  charters,  which  we  never  do. 
The  facts  of  history,  stated  in  the  bare  outline  which 
makes  up  the  average  school  book,  lack  the  atmo- 
sphere of  reality,  which  alone  can  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  pupil.  There  must  be  added  to  these  facts — 
if  they  are  to  become  understandable — a  touch  of  the 
every  da\'  existence  we  live  ourselves.  We  must 
arouse  a  belief  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  actors, 
under  penalty  of  our  pupils  otherwise  dismissing  them 
as  imaginary.  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  use  of 
local  history  will  give  the  sense  of  reality  required. 
There  was  a  travelling  company  of  actors  some  few 
months  ago  in  Sussex  who  played  a  piece  in  which  the 
heroine  came  within  the  dramatic  ace  of  being  crushed 
to  death  by  a  steam  roller ;  and  the  village  rustic  could 
read  a  notice  posted  at  the  door  inviting  him  to  step 
behind  and  see  for  himself  the  deadly  weight  of  the 
machine.  The  manager  of  that  company  had  a  more 
discerning  knowledge  of  psychology  than  most  teachers 
of  history.  The  reality  of  that  roller  was  the  touch  that 
carried  a  conviction  that  when  the  curtain  rose  it 
was  on  serious  business.  If  the  roller  was  real,  why 
not  the  rest?     The  play  became  reality. 

The  details  of  local  history  may  be  insignificant  in 
themselves,  but  their  intrinsic  value  is  not  in  question  ; 


the  whole  point  is  that  a  vivid  detail  has  the  same 
psychological  effect  on  the  pupil  as  that  steam  roller 
had  on  the  Sussex  ploughman.  A  few  examples  of 
local  history  will  help  to  show  my  meaning. 

Take  the  case  of  such  a  town  as  Guildford  ;  in  its 
modern  days  a  place  of  very  modest  pretensions,  but 
historically  considered  a  spot  of  quite  absorbing  interest. 
The  teacher  in  this  neighbourhood  who  is  wise  enough  to 
know  his  local  history  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  a  mass 
of  facts  which  connect  Guildford  in  a  very  intimate 
manner  with  the  general  history  of  England.  There  is 
first  the  mention  of  the  town  in  Alfred's  will.  Then, 
it  was  here  that  Godwin  massacred  the  Norman  followers 
of  the  Ethehng  ;  an  almost  too  vivid  picture  of  the 
fierce  Danish  life.  The  Doomsday  book  account  of 
the  town  is  quite  a  summary  of  the  feudal  system, 
especially  if  the  mention  of  the  neighbouring  Stoke  be 
read  with  it.  From  William  the  Conqueror's  time 
until  James  I.  the  Kings  have  held  lands  in  Guildford. 
Henry  II.,  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III.,  lived  here  again 
and  again  :  the  rest  were  often  passing  through,  for 
the  town  lay  on  the  great  road  to  Winchester.  If  one 
told  of  all  the  men  who  passed  that  way  there  would  not 
be  many  makers  of  English  history  left  unnamed. 
Ralph  Flambard  and  Odo  of  Baj'eux  held  lands  here  : 
picturesque  enough  men,  in  all  conscience,  and  the  very 
type  of  their  times  ;  to  realise  them  fully  would  be  to 
understand  the  Norman  period.  The  county  histories 
of  Manning  and  Bray  and  of  Brayley  have  scores  of 
pages  packed  with  details  of  the  history  of  this  town 
alone.  The  possibility  of  learning  history  from  them 
is  boundless.  There  is  the  account  of  the  men  who  set 
off  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Fulk  de  Breaute  at  Bedford  ; 
and  a  few  years  later  we  read  of  the  preparations  for  a 
tournament  which  never  took  place,  and  the  reason 
given  throws  a  bright  fight  on  the  age.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  give  here  the  multitude  of  points  at 
which  the  history  of  Guildford  touches  and  explains 
the  general  history  of  England.  It  may  be  a  good 
example  of  the  use  of  local  affairs  in  elucidating  national 
affairs,  but  certainly  it  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional 
example  of  the  wealth  of  our  local  records. 

There  are  places  now  scarcely  more  than  villages 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  form  an  introduction 
to  our  history.  Take  another  example  from  Surrey, 
the  parish  of  Blechingley,  which  also,  like  Guildford, 
lay  beside  the  main  road  from  Canterbury  to  the  West. 
In  medieval  times  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  county  ;  it  sent  two  members  to  every 
Parliament  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  until  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  What  could  more  clearly  illustrate  the 
rural  character  of  the  borough  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
The  village  as  it  stands  to-day  is  altogether  typical  of 
a  time  when  the  modern  town  was  almost  unknown. 
And  then,  again,  the  real  nature  of  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  Reform  Act  could  not  be  more  clearly 
shown  than  by  the  local  record  which  tells  that  the 
borough  of  Blechingley  was  sold  for  ^60,000  before  that 
Act,  and  for  a  mere  £540  after  it.  Then  there  are  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,who  was  a 
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great  man  here  in  the  Tudor  times,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  a  magnate  of  the  later  Stuart  period  :  each 
of  them  seemingly  the  personification  of  his  day : 
Cawarden,  "  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  Masques,  and  Plays 
to  Elizabeth  ;  "  and  Clav-ton,  the  stately,  if  somewhat 
ponderous,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  found  that  the 
unstable  Stuarts  were  bad  for  trade,  and  therefore 
welcomed  William  from  commercial  Holland.  At  the 
top  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  the  Norman  Castle, 
and  to  hear  how  the  de  Clares  of  Blechingley  watched 
the  de  Warrennes,  their  rivals,  at  Reigate  Castle,  a 
few  miles  awa}',  gives  a  more  lasting  idea  of  the  fighting 
barons  and  their  methods  than  many  a  chapter  on  the 
Feudal  System.  It  was  at  this  castle  that  Lewis  of 
France  stopped  on  his  pursuit  of  John,  who  had  fled  to 
the  West.  What  schoolboy  of  the  village  would  not 
realise  the  existence  of  Henry  VIIL  the  better,  after 
reading  the  entry  in  the  parish  accounts  for  1519,  when 
twopence  is  paid  to  the  ringer  to  give  the  King  a  happy 
welcome  ;  and  again  three  pennies  go  for  "  drynk  when 
the  Queen's  Grace  came  to  the  Maid." 

The    present    writer    remembers,    and    acknowledges 
without  shame,  the  deepened  interest  he  took  in  the 
great  family  of    the    Percies,  when,    in    the    course    of 
examining  the  history  of  the  small  village  of  Petworth, 
their  ancestral  home,  he  chanced  to  read  in  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commissioners  Reports  the  private  accounts 
of  the  Earl  Percy  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James   L     It  may  be   an  altogether  insignificant 
thing  that  his  lordship  wore  popinjay-green  stockings 
and  bought  viol  strings  and  virginal  wire,  yet  it  is  just 
such  a  touch  which  makes  the  man  live  again  for  us. 
But  one  could  go  on  indefinitely,  even  keeping  as  I 
have   done  to  the  history  of  my  own  neighbourhood 
and  its  inhabitants.     It  is  a  poor  place  which  has  no 
recorded   history,   no   famous   men  ;    if  there   be  such 
places  they  should  be  avoided  by  any  school  which  has 
the  free  choice  of  its  locahty,  in  the  same  way  that  an 
unhealthy   soil   or   smoky   air   would    be    avoided.     If 
there  be  no  written  history  then  there  will  perhaps  be  a 
parish  church,  with  its  history  in  its  stones.     An  old 
highway,  such  as  Stane  Street  or  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  can 
arouse  a  whole  host  of  memories  if  only  the  teacher 
will  use  his  opportunities.     A  famous  battle-field  may 
be  near  :    quiet  though  it  is  now,  it  is  the  nearest  to 
warfare  that  most  of  us  can  get  ;    and  for  the  under- 
standing of  a  history  book  whose  pages  are  crowded 
with  battles  it  is  surely  wise  to  give  them  reality  if  we 
can.     The  writer  again  can  testify  to  the  lifeless  and 
unmeaning   thing   that   the   great   battle   of    Waterloo 
seemed  until  he  visited  the  field.     It  was  not  merely 
that  the  movement  of  the  troops  became  clear  ;   beyond 
that,  a  view  of  the  field  gave  reality  to  the  men  who 
fought,  to  Napoleon  and  Wellington  ;    it  set  in  action 
thought  about  the  principles  involved  in  the  struggle. 
It  was  the  touch  of  realism,  again. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  dispute  whether  the 
trivial  and  passing  detail  can  ever  make  clearer  the 
essential  and  permanent  principle.  It  is  here  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  no  other  way  can  history  be 


made  understandable  to  the  average  mind.  It  is 
possible  for  the  scientific  historian  to  deal  profitably 
with  the  anatomical  structure  of  historical  deductions  ; 
but  history  concerns  others  besides  the  sociologist  and 
the  economist.  For  the  ordinary  pupil  we  must  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  our  characters  can  breathe  and 
live.  Then  he  will  trouble  to  consider  our  general 
principles  and  facts. 

If  the  above  argument  be  accepted  as  sound,  there 
arises  the  question  as  to  where  the  facts  of  local 
history  can  be  found.  To  say  that  they  exist  in 
innumerable  documents  stored  away  in  municipal 
chests  and  parish  boxes  and  lordly  muniment  rooms 
is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  answer  so  far  as  their  practical 
use  is  concerned.  The  average  teacher  has  no  time  to 
seek  them  from  these  scattered  sources.  Fortunately, 
there  are  for  most  counties,  sometimes  for  individual 
towns,  compilations  of  the  local  records.  Many  of  such 
books  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  there  seems  to  have  been  given  much  attention 
to  this  work.  Of  course,  at  that  time  historical  criticism 
was  not  so  discriminating  or  so  learned  as  it  is  now  ; 
so  that  in  some  cases  the  theories  of  these  authors  must 
be  accepted  with  caution  :  nevertheless,  for  the  purposes 
we  have  been  considering,  such  books  as  Manning  and 
Bray's  two  quartos  on  Surrey,  and  Dallaway's  great 
work  on  parts  of  Sussex — just  to  mention  those  books 
of  my  own  neighbourhood  as  an  example — are  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  Of  course,  the  Victorian  County 
Histories  when  they  are  finished  will  be  invaluable. 
But  as  a  foundation  and  a  main  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  neighbourhood,  without  any  doubt  Murray's 
handbook  for  the  county  should  be  in  every  school 
library  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  should  be  systematically 
used  by  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers. 
There  are  fewer  more  fascinating  occupations  than  to 
follow  in  the  field  the  pages  of  an  efficient  guide  book  : 
my  point  in  this  article  is  that  to  do  so  is  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of  historical  teaching. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 


An  Unfit  Survival 


By  A. 


At  different  times  and  in  many  kinds  of  journals  I 
have  read  charming  articles  on  "  Books  which  have 
influenced  me  ; "  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard  of  any  man  who  has  been  influenced 
by  a  school  reading-book.  No  furtive  errand  boy  was 
ever  yet,  I  fancy,  seen  loitering  in  a  corner  to  secure 
"uneasy  snatches"  from  these  "things  in  books' 
clothing."  I  can  recall,  at  least  in  the  various  books 
which  were  doled  out  to  us  for  the  reading-lesson,  no 
more  than  one  or  two  lessons  which  had  any  claim  to 
rank  as  literature.  It  is  significant  that  these  had  not 
been  written  originally  as  lessons  for  a  reading-book, 
but  had  been  borrowed  from  more  spontaneous  produc- 
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tions.  There  was  "  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump," 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  scene  from  Charles 
Reade's  "  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend "  in  which 
some  rough  exiles  from  England  go  to  hear  the  song 
of  an  imported  skylark.  For  the  rest  these  curious 
miscellanies  were  entirely  without  attraction,  and  in 
the  winter  evenings  no  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  however 
sparsely  furnished  his  father's  library  might  be,  ever 
turned  to  a  reading-book  for  the  purpose  of  reading. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  reading-books  which  were  published  during  my 
painful  passage  from  standard  to  standard,  and  therefore 
in  selecting  one  for  exceptional  mention  I  do  not  imply 
that  there  were  no  other  books  of  the  same  kind.  I  go 
no  further  than  to  say  I  never  saw  them.  The  reading- 
book  which  I  remember  as  being  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  other  books  of  its  class  that  I  had  seen  was 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers  for  the 
second  standard,  sometime,  I  think,  in  the  late  seventies 
or  early  eighties.  It  had  many  features  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  reading-books  of  that  era,  amongst 
them  selections  from  the  songs  of  Blake  and  a  quaint 
and  clever  set  of  verses  about  some  hedgehogs,  worthy 
of  a  wider  circulation.  But  the  book  fell  upon  evil 
days.  It  was  the  blackest  epoch  of  "  payment  by 
results,"  and  the  book  was  damned  for  its  hard  words. 
This  was  the  educational  dark  age  when  the  representa- 
tives of  publishers  rushed  from  school  to  school  in  cabs 
with  books  which  had  been  cunningly  concocted  to 
delude  her  Majesty's  inspectors.  These  books  opened 
portentously  with  words  long  enough  to  satisfy  even 
the  most  ill-natured  inspector,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  publishers  explained  with  many  a  sly  wink  and 
chuckle  that  these  words  recurred  time  after  time, 
and  that  the  first  lesson  contained  almost  all  the  hard 
words  which  would  ever  be  seen  in  the  book  again. 
So  low  had  we  fallen  in  those  days  ;  so  wide  had  grown 
the  gulf  between  literature  and  reading. 

The  publishers  of  the  book  I  have  mentioned  had 
not  stooped  to  this  trade  trick,  but  the  teacher  knew 
that  if  dictation  were  given  from  this  book,  as  it  most 
likely  would  be,  for  inspectors  pounced  upon  hard 
books  with  a  sour  joy,  then  was  he  in  a  parlous  plight. 
I  never  saw  this  book  in  another  school,  and  no  long 
time  afterwards  it  disappeared  from  ours  "  with  great 
privacy  and  speed,"  and  ere  now  has  no  doubt  become 
more  rare  than  a  Mazarin  Bible  or  a  Valdarfer  Boc- 
caccio. 

Thus  were  we  cast  once  more  upon  the  feeble  slip- 
slop of  the  "readers"  which  adapted  themselves 
more  nearly  to  the  stark  and  hateful  cramming  system 
which  prevailed.  I  remember  specially  with  regard 
to  such  books  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  concern 
to  me,  brought  up  as  I  had  been  in  an  atmosphere 
of  methodism,  to  find  that  my  sympathies  were  always 
on  the  wrong  side.  When  the  bee  refused  to  play 
with  the  little  boy,  in  the  old  days  of  so-called  "nature 
study,"  condemned  by  Mr.  Hall  in  School  last 
month,  and  obtruded  its  work  upon  him  as  a  reason,  like 
any  Manchester  man,  I  could  not  admire  the  bee  at 


all  and  thought  him  a  self-righteous  prig.  I  positively 
hated  the  omniscient  and  benevolent  bore  who  imparted 
information  during  breakfast  time  upon  such  matters 
as  where  the  tea  came  from  and  how  the  sugar  was 
produced,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by  nieces 
and  nephews  who  I  hope  have  never  existed  anywhere 
outside  a  reading-book.  The  trail  of  Learning  to 
Think,  a  preposterous  book  with  which  my  youth 
was  pestered,  was  over  them  all,  and  even  now  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  them  without  a  rising  of  the  gorge. 

The  reading-books  of  to-day  are  more  pretentious  ; 
most  of  them  have  coloured  plates,  and  many  of  them 
vie  with  the  evening  papers  in  having  in  them  some 
news  of  what  is  happening  as  they  go  to  press.  But 
they  may  still  be  placed  in  the  category  of  books  which 
need  never  have  been  written.  The  matter  is  not 
spontaneous.  It  is  obviously  hack-work  written  by 
people  who  are  outside  the  main  current  of  intellectual 
progress.  It  has  not  sprung  from  the  impulse  of  a 
literary  man  to  write,  but  the  task  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  writer  from  without — by  the  publisher. 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  many  of  the  lessons  have 
been  written  in  order  that  illustrations  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  may  be  used  again  ? 
Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  distinction  in  the  style 
of  these  forerunners  of  snippet  journalism,  but  there 
are  sometimes  defective  English,  sentences  awkwardly 
arranged,  downright  bad  grammar,  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  fact,  and  generally  a  complete  lack  of  flexibility  and 
charm. 

To  be  able  to  talk  to  children,  to  be  able  to  write 
for  children  are  gifts  that  have  not  been  bestowed 
with  anything  like  prodigality.  The  world  has  not 
seen  many  Hans  Andersens,  nor  many  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  the  publishers  of  reading-books  do  not  often  find 
writers  who  can  do  their  work  with  the  right  witchery. 
Many  of  the  authors  of  lessons  in  reading-books  are 
too  fussily  anxious  to  convey  information  ;  they  think 
that,  in  order  to  write  suitably  for  children,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  chatter  in  a  fatuous  prattling  "  now,  my  dear 
lads,"  sort  of  style,  to  moralise  solemnly  like  didactic 
grandmammas  in  the  "  hfe  is  real,  life  is  earnest," 
vein,  or  to  adopt  some  other  equally  conventional 
and  artificial  pose. 

Reading-books  have  missed  their  way,  and  attempt 
to  teach  too  much.  The  writer  skims  along,  evading 
obstacles  and  scamping  difficulties  in  his  flight,  and  in 
trying  to  grasp  the  world  misses  what  is  at  his  very 
doors.  The  boy  is  hurried  breathlessly  from  fact  to 
fact,  across  pages  which  have  more  than  a  passing 
resemblance  to  an  inventory  or  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  and  which  are  equally  devoid  of  literary 
merit.  In  the  end  the  boy  learns  nothing.  He  has  a 
confused  muddle-headed  notion  about  a  thousand 
things,  and  as  often  as  not  he  ends  by  hating  learning 
for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  publishers  that  these  books 
abound.  No  people  could  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
demands  of  the  market,  no  people  could  take  more 
care  to  ascertain  what  is  really  likely  to  please— and 
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to  pay.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  very  low  literary 
standard  which  prevails  in  circles  where  the  demand 
for  school  reading-books  originates,  and,  further,  in 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  uses  of  reading  and 
of  reading-books.  A  reading-book  should  not  be  used 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  information, 
nor  for  the  teaching  of  spelling,  nor  as  a  source  of 
dictation  passages.  We  do  not  read  Keats'  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn  for  any  antiquarian  information  which 
the  poem  may  contain.  Information  can  be  conveyed  to 
children  much  more  effectively  in  other  ways,  and  the 
reading-book  should  be  the  means  of  introducing 
the  children,  during  the  few  years  that  are  available 
in  school,  to  the  best  and  purest  English  without 
regard  to  spelling,  dictation,  or  any  other  secondary 
matters  which  may  have  attention  at  other  times. 
As  soon  as  the  demand  for  the  right  books  comes  from 
the  schools,  the  best  publishers  will  meet  it  with  avidity 
from  the  vast  store  of  sound  literature  which  has  been 
swept  into  the  obscure  corners  of  their  warehouses 
by  the  prevailing  wave  of  literary  fustian  ;  and  even 
now  there  are  reading-books  in  which  the  writings  of 
some  master  of  English  verse  or  prose  have  been  made 
available  for  children.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  renewed 
our  acquaintance  with  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague 
in  this  way,  and  while  this  article  was  being  written 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Miss 
Mitford's  Our  Village,  and  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote 
have  reappeared  as  school  books.  There  are  others 
too  which  I  need  not  specify. 

At  the  conference  of  the  members  of  the  Libraries 
Association  in  1903  a  representative  of  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  blamed  the  Government  regulations 
for  the  inferior  character  of  the  school  reading-books, 
and  if  this  has  really  been  the  case  all  these  years  I 
may  close  this  article  hoping  that  the  banal  "  made 
up "  reading-book  may  now  become  extinct  as  a 
further  indication  of  the  more  enlightened  methods 
which  have  begun  to  prevail  at  Whitehall. 


A  Winter  School  of 


Ao;nculture 


By  J.  A.  Owen 


At  a  time  when  technical  education  and  improved 
methods  as  regards  a  more  thorough  study  of  agriculture 
are  becoming  subjects  of  vital  interest,  a  short  account 
of  a  winter  school  of  agriculture  which  was  estab- 
lished over  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  volcanic  region, 
known  as  the  Upper  Eifel,  may  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Lower  Eifel  is  better  known  to  English  tourists, 
with  its  lake,  the  Laacher  See,  which  one  visits  from 
Brohl  or  Andernach  on  the  Rhine.  To  reach  Mander- 
scheid  and  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  on  the 
Mosenberg  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  one  journeyed 
by  diligence  from  a  railway  station  which  is  about  two 
hours  distant  either  from  Moselle  or  the  Rhine. 


The  high-King  plateau  about  the  struggling  village 
of  Manderscheid  is  well  cultivated,  but  chiefly  in  patches 
owned  by  peasant  farmers.  The  men  and  women  dress 
in  cloth  and  "  homespun,"  woven  by  their  local  weavers. 
The  people  are  most  devout,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
all  of  the  Roman  faith.  Their  roads  are  mended  with 
lava  ;  one  upright  cliff,  rising  200  feet  from  a  glen  near 
the  village,  was  formed  by  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava 
which  ran  down  from  the  Mosenberg,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  broad  and  100  feet  thick.  The  winter  before  my 
visit — in  1881,  that  was — sixteen  wild  boars  were  killed 
in  the  forest  near.  The  doctor  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  a  little  Enghsh  ;  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  very  slender  indeed.  Knowing  that  German 
etiquette  kindly  allows  strangers  to  call  first  on  any 
resident  they  may  be  interested  in  seeing,  I  went  early 
to  the  house  of  the  Director  of  the  Winter  School — 
which  was  instituted  by  the  Union  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces — and,  whilst  he  continued  at  my  desire  his 
frugal  breakfast  of  dry  bread  and  large  round  white 
radishes,  he  told  me  about  his  work.  He  himself  gave 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
animals,  plant  culture  and  that  of  pasture  lands,  and 
the  vine,  &c.  Geometry,  surveying,  and  drawing  were 
taught  by  the  Government  land  surveyor  ;  the  head 
forester  gave  a  weekly  lesson  on  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  and  the  chaplain  taught  physics.  Then 
there  was  a  special  teacher  for  elementary  subjects. 
The  season  I  visited  the  place,  out  of  five  text-books 
quoted  as  in  use,  the  two  on  agriculture  were  by  German 
authors,  but  the  other  three  were  by  our  own  country- 
men, being  Geikie's  Elements  of  Geology,  Balfour 
Stewart's  Physics,  and  Roscoe's  Chemistry.  And  yet 
how  far  behind  those  country  folks  we  have  been  in 
the  practical  apphcation  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  our  own  authors  ! 

The  school  was  intended  to  afford  to  youths  and  men 
an  opportunity  of  supplementing  earlier  education  by 
two  winter  sessions,  during  which  they  might  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  vocation,  without 
interfering  with  their  active  work  between  March 
and  November.  Burgomasters  of  the  different  villages 
were  incited  to  induce  the  3'oung  people  to  attend  the 
school ;  the  inclusive  charge  for  a  whole  session  being 
twenty  shillings,  or  for  brothers  fifteen  shillings  each. 
Those  known  to  be  unable  to  pay  were  taken  for  less,  and 
even  for  nothing,  by  grants  from  the  Union.  Students 
from  outlying  districts  were  lodged  and  fed  decently 
by  village  families  at  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  week. 
The  teachers  supervised  their  private  lives,  visited  them, 
and  helped  with  advice.  Regular  attendance  at  church 
was  compulsory,  as  well  as  "  a  conscientious  fulfilment 
of  religious  duties."  To  one  teacher  was  given  the 
charge  of  seeing  that  church  going  was  well  carried  out. 
At  eight  A.M.  school  opened,  closing  at  four,  with  two 
hours  interval  at  noon.  From  five  till  seven  was 
preparation  time.  A  useful  feature  was  the  general 
meeting  held  on  one  evening  a  week,  at  which  the 
students  were  invited  to  speak,  so  as  to  develop  origin- 
ality and  to  draw  out  the  pupils'  own  ideas.     Now  and 
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again  the  director  would  speak.  Special  lectures  on  the 
management  of  the  dairy  were  given  to  women.  These 
were  always  crowded. 

Practical  lessons  in  surveying  and  other  subjects  were 
given  during  excursions  on  fine  afternoons,  and  some- 
times the  director  made  longer  expeditions  with  the 
students  to  inspect  factories,  saw-mills,  or  more  extensive 
farms  than  those  in  their  own  district. 

In  talking  to  these  villagers,  who  had  no  bookseller's 
shop  nearer  than  Wittlich,  fourteen  miles  away,  I  was 
amazed  at  their  intelligence.  There  were  no  heavy, 
slouching,  ill-dressed  oafs  such  as  we  meet  so  many  of 
in  our  remote  country  districts  ;  the  poorest  of  them 
looked  self-respecting  men  and  women,  who  knew  what 
they  had  to  do  and  did  it  in  the  best  manner  possible 
for  them. 


German  Letter 

Denominational  Schools  in  Germany 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

The  question  of  denominational  schools  that  has  so  greatly 
exercised  the  minds  of  Englishmen  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  lately  come  to  the  front  again  in  Germany.  Of  latter 
years  the  National  Liberal  party  has  shown  leanings 
towards  conservative  principles  in  many  directions,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  education.  On  May  13  of  this 
year  a  motion  for  compromise  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Prussian  Senate  House  by  the  Free-Conservative 
Deputy  von  Zedlitz.  It  affirmed  that  the  presence  of  a 
suitable  number  of  children  of  one  creed  should  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  denominational  school  :  thus  no  room  was 
left  for  doubt  that  the  passing  of  the  motion  delivered  over 
the  schools  to  clerical  influence.  It  became  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  was  crying  need  for  the  reform  of  the  party 
within  its  own  ranks,  and  local  societies  of  the  so-called 
National  Liberal  Youth  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.  They  soon  grew  into  an  Imperial  Union  to 
effect  a  decided  return  to  the  original  hberal  principles 
of  the  party,  and  to  place  the  education  question  on  the 
most  liberal  footing.  Such  a  condition  of  things  was, 
moreover,  especially  called  forth  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  Ultramontane  Centre  party.  Important  resolutions 
were  moved  on  those  lines  at  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Union  in  Leipzig  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The 
resolutions  were  introduced  by  two  speeches,  one  by 
Herr  Biihler,  a  schoolmaster  in  Zweibriicken  (Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine),  the  other  by  Herr  Falk,  a  Cologne  lawyer. 

Herr  Biihler  made  the  following  statement : — "  The 
reactionary  party,  which  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
schools,  is  supported  by  the  Government,  a  fact  that  grieves 
every  friend  of  the  Fatherland.  The  hberalism  which 
is  friendly  towards  education  lacks  political  power  :  did 
it  possess  it,  clearness,  unity,  determination,  courage 
would  fail  it.  The  schoolmaster  is  the  servant  of  the 
Church,  that  is  the  tradition.  I  appeal  not  only  to  liberalism 
but  to  all  educated  men.  The  enemy  has  a  fixed  programme  ; 
we  have  none.     Windhorst's  last  warning  on  his  deathbed 


in   reference   to   Ultramontanism   was  :    '  Watch   over   the 
schools.'     A    struggle    between    the    nationality    that    is 
distinctively  German,  and  the  nationality  that  is  all  things, 
is  at  hand.     A  saying  of  Bismarck  runs  :     '  The  duty  of 
the  leader  is  not  to  prevent  the  struggle,  but  to  provide 
for  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.'     Parliamentary  liberalism    is    guilty  with   its 
leaning  towards  compromise,   and   its  lack  of  unity  ;  the 
German   people,  with    their   indifference   towards   popular 
education,  have  their  share  of  the  guilt,  and  so  has  the 
State  with  its  feeble  efforts  to  bring  the  schools  out  of 
their    Cinderella-like    condition,    and    its    timidity    about 
freeing  the  schools  from   the  Church.     A  change  must  be 
brought  about  here.     The   teaching   community  must  be 
on  the  alert  as  to  the  danger  of  material  disadvantages. 
Liberalism  must  increase  its   demands,   and   not  yield  to 
reaction.     What  the  people  refuse  the  school,  the  school, 
in    its    turn,    will    refuse    them.     The    Catholic    Bavarian 
Teachers'  Union  has  drawn  up  sentences  like  the  following  ; 
'  School  inspection  is  a  matter  for  the  CathoUc  Church  ; 
non-Catholic  instruction   in   history  is   harmful   to   belief.' 
The  Centre  has  made  that  its  own  ;  it  is  the  interdiction 
of   the   State    and    the   teaching   community.     Opposition 
would  be  a  crime.     The  Government  of  the  State  has  only 
to  draw  its  instructions   from  the  canon  law  of  pedagogy. 
Education  must  be  free.      The  burden  of  ta.xation  is  thereby 
undoubtedly  increased,   but   the   assessment  of   the   com- 
munity   is    greatly    lessened.     The    burden    falls    chiefly 
on  the  great  capitalists,  the  great  industrialists,  and  those 
well-to-do  communities  that  until  now  paid  no  assessment, 
so  that  the  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  means  of  in- 
struction   is    defrayed    by    the    State.     The    towns    have 
always  shown  the  Government  the  best  way  to  progress. 
We  greatly  need  a  Ministry  of  Education.     Clerical  school 
inspection  is  inadequate.     A  man  can  only  satisfactorily 
devote  himself  to  one  calling.    The  Church  is  a  conservative, 
the    school    a    progressive    institution.     The    intellectual 
and  material  advancement  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  most 
strongly  demanded.      I  would  abolish  the  word  inspection 
— it  smacks  of  the  police — I   should  substitute  guidance. 
Professional  guidance  costs  money,  but  it  is  no  liberalism 
which   economises   over   the   schools.     Side   by   side   with 
professional  guidance  I  expect  to  find  the  saving  process 
of  the  co-operation  of  Cathohc  and  Protestant  in  rendering 
schools     undenominational.     Liberalism     to-day     confines 
itself  to  defence.     But  there  is  need  of  unequivocal  defiance 
of    the    denominational    school    on    national,    ethical    and 
religious  grounds.     We  are  to-day  steeped  in  denomina- 
tionalism,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  churchyard.     The 
German  people  suffer  from  this  fundamental  evil  to  their 
very  marrow.     Let  us  expel  religious  matters  from  public 
life  !     In  such  things,  let  each  man  obey  his  Church  and 
his  conscience,  but  in  political  affairs  let  him  obey  sound 
human  reason.     Away  with  the  position  of  defence  assumed 
by  liberalism  !      Let   us  make   a   vigorous   attack  ;    let   us 
get  to  actual  work  which  shall  ensure  undenominational 
schools     throughout    the     Empire.     Our     present     school 
svstem  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  national  interests  ;   the 
estrangement   of   creeds   is    opposed    to    every   system   of 
ethics.     Trouble  will  come  if  the  Fatherland  is  in  danger 
through  outside  enemies,  and  if  its  existing  unity  is  merely 
a  political  and  geographical  unity,  and  not  a  psychological 
and   ethical  solidarity. 

"  It  is  said  that  denominational  schools  keep  the  religious 
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conscience  alive.  But  irresponsibly  to  render  the  con- 
trasts of  creeds  more  acute  is  certainly  not  to  the  lasting 
advantage  of  social  life.  We  ought  not  to  be  responsible 
for  such  evil  by  supporting  motions  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  permanent  establishment  of  denominational  schools. 
Those  who  advocate  the  denominational  elementary 
school  cannot  oppose  the  denominational  high  school.  The 
sectarian  sanctimoniousness  of  the  Centre  has  brought 
about  the  fact  that  officials  in  Bavaria  are  no  longer 
appointed  for  their  capability,  but  for  their  creed.  The 
want  of  the  hypothesis  of  science  is  impugned,  the  liberty 
of  art  is  compromised.  Look  at  Spain  :  stupidity,  brutaU- 
sation,  impoverishment.  Church  and  school  can  onl};- 
be  at  peace  if  they  are  separated.  The  father  must  be 
free  to  choose  for  his  child  the  religion  he  prefers.  The 
State  naturally  has  the  control.  If  we  oppose  denomina- 
tional schools  and  Church  government,  we  do  not  oppose 
the  Church,  still  less  do  we  oppose  religion  ;  we  fight  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  teachers  are  not  and  do  not 
desire  to  be  the  masters  of  the  school,  but  workers  in  it, 
and  true  religion  will  re-enter  the  family  when  the  grievance 
is  removed.  We  want  a  peaceful  separation,  undenomina- 
tional schools,  even  if  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  present  form  of  schools.  The  electors 
will  once  for  all  refuse  to  come  to  terms  with  reaction. 
Not  from  the  pleasure  of  grumbling,  but  because  they  see 
every  day  how  this  eternal  policy  of  compromise  and 
weakness  has  diminished  the  authority  of  liberalism. 
I  say,  as  a  teacher,  that  however  urgent  the  material 
demands  may  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  bought  by  con- 
cessions to  retrogression.  Liberalism  must  now  be  doubly 
on  its  guard.  Whoever  has  the  schools  has  the  future, 
is  a  true  saying.  I  set  the  nation  the  task  of  winning 
the  elementary  schools  as  places  of  culture  and  education, 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  properties  of  the  State  ;  I 
set  liberalism  the  task  of  being  liberal  before  all  else,  and 
implore  it  not  to  give  in  until  the  work  is  accomplished." 

The  second  report  was  brought  forward  by  Herr  Falk. 
a  lawyer  of  Cologne.  He  began  by  stating  that  '•  according 
to  the  Prussian  Statute  law,  undenominational  schools 
were  the  rule,  denominational  schools  the  exception. 
In  practice  the  administration  failed  to  carry  out  that 
principle.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of  1901, 
there  were  98  per  cent,  denominational  schools,  and  2 
per  cent,  undenominational  schools  in  Prussia.  As  regards 
the  compromise,  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  2a,  '  that  as  a 
rule  the  pupils  belong  to  the  same  religion,  and  are  to  be 
taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  persuasion.'  An  expert 
has  worked  out  that  if  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
the  schools  were  classified  as  denominational  and  unde- 
nominational, then  of  the  36.000  Prussian  schools,  10,000 
to  12,000  would  be  undenominational.  In  paragraph  2cof 
the  compromise  it  is  desired  that  when  the  number  of  school 
children  of  a  religious  minority  reaches  '  a  suitable  height,' 
that  minority  should  claim  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
its  creed.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  recognised  when  we 
remember  that  in  10,000 or  12,000  schools  the  pupils  do  not 
profess  the  same  creed.  Paragraph  2nd  may  be  pointed  out 
as  a  serious  concession  to  clerical  school  inspection  :  it 
states  that  representation  of  the  Church  in  school  deputa- 
tions and  on  school  committees  is  to  be  allowed.  Liberalism 
must  not  go  so  far  as  that,  for  the  concession  of  such  a 
representation  would  be  equivalent  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Church  in  the  school." 


The  speaker  then  dealt  emphatically  with  the  special  duty 
of  the  school,  which  was  to  create  an  inner  unity  of  the  soul 
of  the  German  nation.  If  the  schools  were  remodelled  in  the 
sense  of  the  propositions  of  the  compromise,  they  would, 
under  clerical  influence,  no  longer  serve  that  purpose.  For 
the  effect  of  the  propositions  of  the  compromise,  the  best 
barometer  is  the  Catholic  Diet  of  Regensburg,  which  has  ac- 
cepted them  in  contented  silence.  And  still  more  significant 
are  Zedlitz's  words,  "  that  through  the  compromise  many 
differences  between  the  middle  parties  of  the  Centre  will 
be  entirely  abolished." 

The  opposing  side  accuse  the  supporters  of  undenomina- 
tional education,  of  desiring  under  that  mask  to  do  away 
with  all  reUgious  instruction  in  the  schools.  That  is  not 
true,  but  they  desire  one  thing  :  freedom  from  all  religious 
compulsion.  When  the  speaker  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
the  spiritual  and  material  independence  of  the  teaching 
community,  he  placed  before  the  meeting  the  following 
guiding  rules,  which  were  agreed  to. 

(i)  The  ordinary  elementary  school  is  an  universal 
institution,  and  its  direction  belongs  entirely  to  the  State. 

(2)  School  inspection  must  be  organised  in  the  chief 
office  by  State  officials  :  only  experts  are  to  be  appointed 
as  school  inspectors. 

(3)  In  the  interests  of  the  State  one  school  common 
to  all  creeds  is  demanded  for  the  education  of  the  people 
and   its   teachers    (undenominational   schools). 

(4)  Religious  instruction,  which  will  be  imparted  by 
the  order  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  is  to 
fill  a  proper  space  in  the  curriculum  corresponding  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Children  are 
not  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  religious  instruction 
against  the  wish  of  their  parents. 

(5)  Thorough  preparation  and  proper  remuneration 
must  secure  the  necessary  spiritual  and  economic  inde- 
pendence  to   the   teacher. 


Day  Technical  Classes 

An  Experiment  in  Education 


By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 


The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  Technical  Classes  are  held 
in  the  evening,  when  students  are  tired  with  the  day's 
work,  mihtates  seriously  against  their  success.  This 
applies  particularly  to  engineering  apprentices,  many  of 
whom  commence  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Middlesbrough  educational  authorities,  realising  this 
difficulty  and  wishing  to  help  those  engaged  in  one  of  the 
staple  industries  of  the  town,  decided  in  1902  to  start 
Day  Technical  Classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
in  question.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  such  classes 
should  be  conducted  at  the  Middlesbrough  High  School 
(where  the  Evening  Technical  Classes  of  the  borough  are 
held)  on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  2.15  to  5.15;  that 
the  leading  employers  of  labour  should  be  requested  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  their  most  deserving 
employes  ;  and  that  a  progressive  course  of  study  lasting 
three  years  and  including  most  of  the  subjects  directly 
relating  to  the  engineering  profession  should  be  arranged. 
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The  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committees  of  the  County  Borough  of  Middlesbrough 
and  of  the  North  Riding,  both  of  whom  agreed  to  pay  half 
the  fees  of  deserving  students  from  their  own  areas.  The 
Middlesbrough  Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  approval 
of  the  principles  involved,  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
summoned  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  question. 
Invitations  to  attend  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Chamber, 
to  the  leading  firms  of  the  district  and  to  the  Local  Trades 
Unions.  The  circular  convening  the  meeting  concluded 
with  the  words,  "  With  a  view  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
practical  issue  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
representatives  of  firms  attending  the  meeting  should  be 
able  to  state  whether  any  of  their  employes  would  be 
permitted  to  attend  in  the  afternoons,  and  if  so,  the  probable 
number  ;  and  to  what  extent  and  for  how  many  the  fees 
would  be  paid."  The  scheme  proposed  was  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  and  gained  the  approval  of  the  meeting. 
The  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading  firms  undertook 
to  support  the  scheme,  to  grant  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence  to  deserving  students,  and  to  pay  half  their  fees. 
The  liberality  of  the  employers  and  the  generous  policy  of 
the  two  local  Technical  Instruction  Committees  thus 
made  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  When  this  had 
been  clearly  stated  the  representatives  of  the  Trades  Councils 
who  had  feared  that  the  fees  charged  would  be  prohibitive 
in  many  cases,  warmly  supported  the  proposals,  which 
were  carried  unanimously. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  were  left  to  a  Sub-Committee 
of  six,  to  whom  full  powers  were  delegated.  This  Sub- 
Committee  consisted  of  four  directors  (two  of  them  mana- 
ging directors)  representing  four  of  the  leading  works  of  the 
district,  the  secretary  of  another  very  important  firm, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  English  metallurgists  and  the 
Headmaster  of  the  Middlesbrough  Technical  Classes, 
who  acted  as  secretary. 

The  Sub-Committee  soon  found  that  the  original  pro- 
gramme was  too  ambitious,  and  finally  arranged  that 
three  classes,  each  lasting  an  hour,  should  be  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  about  forty-one  weeks  in  the 
next  session.  The  subjects  selected  were  Steam,  Practical 
Mathematics,  and  Applied  Mechanics,  as  these  seemed  most 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  engineering  apprentices  who 
would  form  the  bulk  of  the  students.  The  fees  were  fixed 
at  two  guineas  per  term  or  six  guineas  per  annum,  but, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  most  students  would  have 
no  fees  to  pay.  As  the  Durham  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  could  not  undertake  to  pay  any  fees  on  account 
of  students  from  its  own  area,  such  students  paid  half 
the  fees  themselves,  the  other  half  being  defrayed  by  their 
employers.  One  or  two  of  these  students,  whose  emplo^'ers 
granted  time  off  to  attend  the  classes  but  paid  no  portion 
of  the  fees,  had  to  pay  the  full  fees  themselves.  The 
Sub-Committee,  after  much  consideration,  decided  that  for 
the  first  year  classes  should  be  conducted  in  the  Elementary 
Stages  of  the  three  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  Advanced 
Stages,  for  which  alone  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
.original  scheme.  Two  thoroughly  competent  teachers 
were  secured,  and  the  classes  were  started  with  forty-nine 
Elementary  and  eight  Advanced  Students  coming  from 
nine  of  the  local  works.  The  largest  number  in  attendance 
from  any  one  works  was  fourteen. 


The  general  result  of  the  first  year  was  disappointing, 
and  the  comparative  failure  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  standard  of  admission  had  been  too  low.  While 
many  students,  particularly  in  the  Advanced  Classes, 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  there  was 
in  many  cases  serious  cause  for  complaint.  The  majority 
of  the  Elementary  students  did  very  little  work,  and  the 
reports  issued  monthly  to  the  employers  showed  that  the 
homework  necessary  to  supplement  the  instruction  given 
had  often  been  completely  neglected,  while  the  conduct 
of  individual  students  was  distinctly  bad. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  held  in  June  1903, 
it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  Elementary  Class  and 
to  hold  only  Advanced  and  Honours  Classes.  No  student 
was  to  be  admitted  unless  either  he  was  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers  of  the  specified  subjects  in  the 
Evening  Technical  Classes  or  could  pass  a  preliminary 
e.xamination  and  thus  show  his  ability  to  take  Advanced 
work.  Students  who  in  the  first  year  had  done  good  work 
in  the  Advanced  Course  were  promoted  to  the  Honours, 
while,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Advanced  and  Honours 
Classes  in  each  subject  were  held  concurrently,  students 
who  had  reached  the  Honours  Stage  in  one  subject  but  only 
the  Advanced  in  the  others  were  able  to  obtain  the  instruc- 
tion suited  to  their  qualifications.  In  a  few  cases  in  which 
students  were  qualified  to  take  the  Advanced  Course 
in  two  subjects  only,  permission  to  attend  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  third 
subject  was  taken  in  Evening  Classes. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  alterations  was  a  most 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of  the  students. 
During  the  second  session  there  was  no  complaint  whatever 
of  bad  conduct,  and  the  amount  of  home-work  done  was  far 
greater,  although  individuals  proved  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory in  this  respect.  The  original  regulation  that 
all  Day  Technical  Students  should  take  the  Board  of 
Education  Examinations  in  all  subjects  was  no  longer 
rigidly  enforced,  as  the  Committee  recognised  that  as  only 
Dne  hour  a  week  was  devoted  to  tuition  in  each  subject 
many  students  whose  previous  education  had  been  defective, 
would  be  unable  in  one  year  to  do  all  the  work  necessary 
to  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  It  therefore 
happened  last  session  that  some  students  who  had  attended 
the  Advanced  Classes  for  one  year  only  took  the  Elementary 
E.xamination  of  the  Board,  and  all  of  these  obtained  first- 
class  Certificates.  It  further  followed  from  the  elimination 
of  the  Elementary  work  that  the  numbers  in  attendance, 
fell  considerably.  But  this  was  a  distinct  advantage 
as  individual  students  received  more  attention  than  was 
possible  before,  and  without  this  the  very  difficult  work 
of  the  Honours  Stage  cannot  be  properly  taught.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  out  of  twenty-six  students  now 
attending  the  classes  eight  are  doing  such  work. 

During  the  first  two  sessions  the  syllabuses  of  the  Board 
of  Education  were  followed  ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Board  do  not  entirely 
suit  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The  object  of  the  classes 
is  to  afford  instruction  which  will  prove  of  practical  value 
to  the  students  in  their  daily  work  rather  than  to  follow 
a  strictly  academic  course  and  an  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Board  for  permission  to  follow  a  syllabus 
specially  arranged  to  suit  this  object.  This  arrangement 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  students  to  enter  for  the 
Board  of  Education  examinations.     While  the  reports  of 
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the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors  afford  a  means  of 
judging  the  standard  of  teaching,  the  Committes  naturally 
desire  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  students  have 
benefited  by  the  Classes,  and  for  this  an  examination  is 
necessary.  The  Committee  are  in  negotiation  wth  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  teaching  of  Engineering 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  not  only  conduct  a  written 
examination  of  the  work  done  but  that  he  will  inspect  the 
actual  teaching  and  hold  an  oral  examination.  It  is 
felt  that  by  this  means  an  adequate  opinion,  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  work,  may  be  formed  as 
to  the  value  of  the  classes. 

While  it  is  unwise  to  dogmatise  from  a  single  instance 
several  important  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  working  of  these  classes  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  clear  that  before  such  arrangements  can  be  made 
there  must  be  hearty  co-operation  between  the  principals 
of  the  firms  concerned  and  the  local  educational  authorities. 
No  employer  would  allow  his  apprentices  leave  of  absence 
from  the  works  for  one  afternoon  and  pay  full  wages 
and  also  half  the  fees  of  the  classes  unless  he  felt  that  those 
conducting  the  classes  were  well  qualified  for  their  work, 
and  would  spare  no  pains  to  help  the  students.  It  is  obvious 
too  that  employers  would  not  support  these  classes  unless 
they  felt  the  importance  of  the  alliance  of  technical  educa- 
tion with  industrial  enterprise,  and  unless  they  had  the 
welfare  of  their  apprentices  at  heart. 

The  scope  of  classes  conducted  for  only  one  afternoon 
a  week  must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  expectations  of 
exceptional  success  will  lead  to  disappointment.  Appren- 
tices are  bound  for  five  years.  Many  who  have  not  had 
the  sound  secondary  education  which  is  really  necessary 
as  a  foundation  for  technical  work  require  one,  often  two, 
years'  work  in  Evening  Technical  Classes  before  reaching 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Day  Classes.  At  least 
two  years  must  be  spent  in  the  Advanced  Class  before  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  second  stage  work  can  be  obtained 
and  the  difference  in  standard  between  Advanced  and 
Honours  work  is  far  greater  than  that  between  Elementary 
and  Advanced.  Many  of  the  students  therefore  cannot 
hope  to  do  more  than  barely  reach  the  Honours  standard 
in  the  three  subjects  specified,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pass  an  examination  as  difficult  as  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  for  Honours  candidates.  On  the 
other  hand  some  students  who  have  had  a  sound  preliminary 
training  may  be  able  to  join  the  classes  at  the  beginning 
of  their  apprenticeship,  to  master  the  Advanced  work 
in  two  years  (or  in  exceptional  cases  in  one  year)  and  to 
make  such  progress  in  Honours  work  in  their  third  and 
fourth  years  that  the  scheme  of  study  in  the  fifth  must 
be  extended  to  suit  their  requirements.  But  this  will 
not  often  happen. 

As  two  years  are  required  for  the  Advanced  Stage  it  is 
clear  that  all  students  \vill  not  be  able  to  take  the  Board 
of  Education  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  It 
is  on  this  account,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  arising 
from  the  modification  of  the  svHabus,  that  Board  of  Educa- 
tion results  do  not  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
classes,  and  the  testimony  of  a  competent  examiner  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  work  becomes  of  great 
importance. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  insist  on  adequate  preliminary 
knowledge    and   there  is  no  doubt  that  Elementary  work 


should  be  left  for  Evening  Classes.  The  exceptional 
privilege  of  attending  Day  Classes  during  business  hours 
partly  at  their  employers'  expense  should  be  accorded 
only  to  picked  students  who  have  already  shown  their 
ability.  In  doubtful  cases  students  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  for  three  months  on  probation,  and  in  all  cases 
the  continuance  of  permission  to  attend  should  be  strictly 
conditional  on  satisfactory  progress.  Detailed  reports 
should  be  sent  to  the  employers  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  duty  of  receiving  and 
dealing  with  such  reports  should  be  delegated  to  a  particular 
official,  in  order  that  cases  of  unsatisfactory  progress 
may  receive  prompt  attention. 

As  has  been  already  indicated  the  exclusion  of  Elementary 
students  must  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  in 
attendance,  but  the  standard  of  the  work  done  and  not 
the  numbers  in  attendance  is  the  all  important  question. 
Six  or  seven  students  who  make  every  effort  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  the  Honours  Course  constitute  an  infinitely 
better  class  than  ten  times  the  number  who  are  playing 
with  Elementary  work. 

It  must  be  fully  recognised  that  such  Day  Classes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  rivals  to  our  Day  Technical  Colleges,  which 
provide  detailed  courses  of  instruction  requiring  daily 
attendance  for  three  or  four  years.  Occasionally  students 
attend  the  Day  Technical  Classes  in  the  Honours  Stage 
as  supplementary  to  a  shortened  College  Course  or  in  the 
Advanced  Stage  as  prehminary  to  a  College  training. 
But  for  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are  the  sons  of 
artisans,  clerks,  and  small  tradesmen,  the  cost  of  a  College 
Course  is  prohibitive,  and  Day  Technical  Classes,  whatever 
their  limitations,  serve  an  excellent  purpose  by  affording 
to  deserving  boys  an  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
studies  under  far  more  favourable  conditions  than  would 
be  possible  otherwise. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Gloucestershire 

In  last  month's  School  there  appeared  an  article  on  the 
first  year's  working  of  the  Education  Act  in  Plymouth, 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Gloucestershire  Education  Committee, 
which  is  equally  typical  of  the  Counties. 

A  Fair  Start. — After  briefly  referring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee,  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and  the 
scope  of  its  function,  the  report  proceeds  to  record  that 
"  with  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  educational  machi- 
nery of  the  county  has  been  fairly  set  in  motion  ;  no 
great  heat  has  been  developed  in  any  of  the  bearings, 
and  the  earnestness  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  have  supplied  the  lubricant  which 
has  reduced  friction  to  a  minimum." 

The  Change. — The  change  effected  by  the  Act  en- 
tailed an  enormous  amount  of  administrative  labour. 
The  elementary  schools  were  not  much  affected,  although 
in  referring  to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  report  states 
that  "  there  exist   new  possibilities  of  wider   and   more 
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intelligent  variation  and  the  valuable  opportunities 
which  the  power  of  co-ordination  affords."  All  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  county  are  now  practically 
under  one  regime,  while  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  current 
expenditure  of  the  county  on  elementary  education  is 
defrayed  by  the  County  Council  partly  out  of  the  grants 
accruing  to  the  several  schools — the  whole  of  the  grants 
are  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  County  Council — 
and  partly  out  of  rate  raised  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  is  also  the  chief  authority  in  the  county  for 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "  therefore  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  educational 
chain  connecting  the  infant  in  a  village  school  and  the 
senior  wrangler  at  the  university  is  complete,  link  by 
link." 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. — Some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  change  are  enumerated  in  the  report, 
though  these  are  heavily  outweighed  by  the  advantages. 
It  has  brought  some  heartburnings,  increased  the  ex- 
penditure on  education,  and  elicited  disparaging  criticism 
from  those  "  who  wholly  or  partly  are  unable  healthily 
to  assimilate  modern  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education." 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  schools  were  starved 
through  want  of  means,  the  education  level  will  be 
raised,  and  all  the  schools  will  gradually  be  brought  up 
to  the  standard  of  those  that  have  already  satisfied 
modern  requirements.  The  charges  of  education  will 
be  evenly  borne  over  the  whole  county  area.  The 
correlation  of  various  forms  of  education  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  results. 

What  Managers  can  Do. — The  duties  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  managers  of  schools  are  not  hghtly  regarded 
by  the  Education  Committee,  who  acknowledge  the 
services  rendered  to  them  by  the  different  bodies  of 
managers  and  correspondents.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  report  will  show  the  Committee's  views  on  this 
subject  : 

"  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Committee  that  the 
schools  may  be  adapted  in  their  aims  and  their  curricula 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  neighbourhoods:  that 
the  somewhat  monotonous  uniformity  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  may  disappear  before  a  diversity 
that  shall  be  more  truly  educative,  and  that  will  imply 
a  more  intelligent  direction  in  all  who  manage  or  teach, 
■and  a  truer  interest  and  appreciation  in  all  who  learn. 
Town  and  country  have  hitherto  been  educated  alike, 
and  we  have  bred  up  townsmen  in  our  country  schools. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  managers,  it  may  be  possible 
to  infuse  into  the  school  interest  in  country  life  and 
country  work,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  of  intelligence 
and  practical  skill  which  shall  make  the  man  who  works 
upon  the  land  worth  more  to  himself  and  more  to  his 
employer.  .  .  .  Managers  and  teachers  can  do  much 
by  the  choice  of  books,  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  distinctly  horticultural  or  agricul- 
tural bias  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  There  is 
scarcely  a  subject  to  which  such  a  bias  cannot  be  given. 
The  life  of  the  school  may  be  made  to  centre  upon  the 
garden,  the  workshop,  the  study  of  Nature,  or  the  in- 
valuable lessons  for  girls  in  the  different  subjects  of  house- 


hold management.  Experiments  may  be  made  in 
framing  the  curriculum  and  in  the  selection  of  books. 
...  It  is  hoped  that  managers  will  find  it  possible  to 
pay  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  ;  that  they  will 
take  an  increasing  interest  in  what  is  done  there  ;  and 
that  they  will  heartily  assist  and  encourage  both  scholars 
and  teachers  by  the  varied  means  within  their  power." 

Not  a  Nursery. — Considerable  strain  was  thrown  upon 
the  school  accommodation  by  improved  attendance. 
In  order  to  avert,  if  possible,  what  was  considered  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  expense,  the  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  which  directed  that  in  elementary 
schools  or  classes  where  the  average  attendance  of  infants 
exceeded  the  accommodation  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  managers  should  exclude  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  the  youngest  of  such  children 
to  be  first  excluded.  The  Committee  point  out  that  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Board  of  Education 
will  allow  them  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution. 

School  Accommodation. — The  provision  of  new  schools 
at  a  number  of  places  have  been  authorised  by  the 
authority,  and  in  certain  instances  arrangements  for 
new  schools  had  been  completed,  or  were  in  course  of 
completion,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation  in  the 
county.  Various  schools  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Council,  while  a  number  of  small  schools  have  been 
closed. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — A  scale  of  salaries  was  found  to 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  staff  of 
teachers,  and  to  the  preservation  of  satisfactory  rela- 
tions between  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the 
county  and  a  proper  balance  between  the  authority 
and  neighbouring  counties.  Up  to  the  present  the 
scale  has  worked  well,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
it  will  be  found  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Their  Services  Acknowledged. — The  Committee  take 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  teachers  in  their 
employment  their  "  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  which  they  have  rendered,  and  are  rendering 
to  the  county,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  good  feeling 
that  has  almost  invariably  been  shown  to  them  in  their 
relations  with  the  Committee." 

Wear  and  Tear. — The  difficulty  of  giving  a  definition 
of  the  words  "fair  wear  and  tear"  used  in  sec.  7 
(i)  (d)  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Buckinghamshire  Education  Committee  in  a  recent 
report  (see  last  month's  School,  page  150).  That 
Committee  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  words,  but 
the  Gloucestershire  Committee  are  more  modest.  They 
state  that  they  considered  the  advisability  of  determin- 
ing the  exact  extent  of  character  of  their  liability  and 
of  that  of  the  managers  under  the  Clause,  but  they  finally 
decided  to  abandon  any  attempt  at  a  definition,  and  to 
deal  for  the  present  with  each  case  as  it  arises.  The 
further  observation  of  the  Committee  on  this  point 
contains  some  valuable  opinions.  They  say :  "  A  certain 
number  of  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  who,  while  not  giving  a  formal  decision 
under  sec.  7  (i)  (3)  of  the  Education  Act,  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  each  case,  which  has  usually 
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served  the  purpose  desired.  Thus  the  Board  have  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  '  it  appears  to  them  that 
the  supplying  of  warming  apparatus  would,  subject  to 
its  reasonableness  in  any  particular  case,  be  such  an 
improvement  in  the  building  of  a  voluntary  school  as 
the  local  education  authority  have  power  to  require 
under  sec.  7  (i)  of  the  Act.'  This  ruling  they  say  in 
a  later  letter,  '  applies  also  to  the  case  of  improvement 
in  the  means  of  artificially  lighting  a  school.'  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  Education  Committee  have  been 
asked  to  repair  the  playgrounds  of  voluntary  schools. 
Replying,  however,  on  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  them 
by  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  such  requests  have 
been  refused.  The  Board  of  Education  wrote  as  follows 
(January  6,  1904)  :  '  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Board 
of  Education  are  advised  that  the  persons  responsible 
for  repairs  to  a  playground  forming  part  of  the  premises 
of  a  voluntary  school  are  the  managers  of  the  school.'  " 

Attendance. — When  the  Committee  took  over  the 
schools,  the  average  attendance  was  43,360,  the  average 
number  of  children  on  the  books  being  52,870.  The 
percentage  of  possible  attendance  made  was  82.5.  At 
the  end  of  year,  i.e.,  July  31,  1904,  the  percentage  had 
risen  to  88.2. 

Dearth  of  Teachers. — A  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
teachers  was  noticed  by  the  Committee,  who  point  to 
the  urgent  need  of  educating  and  training  recruits  to 
meet  the  deficiency.  The  new  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  compelled  the  Committee  to  take  up  this 
"  new  and  important  duty,"  without  delay,  and  a  special 
Committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  needs 
of  the  county  as  regards  higher  education."  They  have 
now  reported,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  their 
report  are  now  under  consideration. 

In  Short. — A  scholarship  scheme  has  been  initiated. 

The  county  has  been  divided  into  areas  for  the  organi- 
sation and  control  of  education  other  than  elementary. 

Lecturers  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been 
appointed. 


Reviews 

The  Recent  Development 
of  Physical  Science  * 

At  the  present  time  when  the  wonders  of  liquid  hydrogen 
and  the  mystery  of  radium  loom  large  in  the  public 
press  a  rather  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
recent  development  of  physical  science  than  is  possible 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  article  will  be 
particularly  welcome.  This,  and  more  than  this, 
Mr.  Whetham's  volume  provides  for  us.  It  should  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  mathematical  and  technical 
details  have   been   avoided,  so   that   the   book   can   be 

*  By  W.  C.   D.  Whetham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.      (Murray.      7s.  6d. 
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profitably  taken  up  "by  readers  who  have  only  "a  slight 
preparatory  knowledge  of  physics. 

To  trace  the  complicated  paths  which  recent  research 
has  followed  and  to  focus  the  results  in  simjile  language 
into  a  connected  whole,  is  no  easy  task,  and  we  must 
congratulate  Mr.  Whetham  on  the  success  with  which 
he  has  attained  his  object.  He  has  not  merely  quoted 
a  string  of  facts  and  results,  nor  has  he  described  a 
fairy  palace  such  as  might  be  built  up  by  a  wave  of 
the  magician's  wand,  but  throughout  the  book  he  has 
endeavoured  to  give  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
workshop  of  the  scientist.  In  the  opening  chapter 
"  on  the  philosophical  basis  of  physical  science  "  he 
discusses  the  distinction  between  metaphysics  and 
physical  science,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  general  method — observation  and  experiment, 
induction,  deduction,  and  finally  again  experiment — 
employed  in  modern  scientific  work.  Much  mis- 
conception still  exists  on  these  subjects,  especially 
among  those  whose  education  has  been  based  mainly 
on  a  study  of  the  humanities,  and  we  therefore  welcome 
Mr.  Whetham's  book  as  likely  to  help  towards  bridging 
over  the  gap  which  exists,  under  the  water-tight  com- 
partment system  of  education  in  force  in  this  country, 
between  the  two  types  of  mind  which  we  may  perhaps 
describe  as  the  classical  and  the  scientific.  Throughout 
the  later  chapters  of  the  book,  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  due  prominence  to  the  experimental  results  on 
which  the  theoretical  superstructure  is  based,  so  that 
the  reader  is  jjlaced  in  a  position  to  obtain  some  con- 
ception of  what  scientific  work  means.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  strange  that  we  should  lay  so  much  stress 
on  this  side  of  Mr.  Whetham's  achievement,  but  if  this 
book  should  serve  to  give  to  men  of  what  is  called  in 
this  country  "  general  education  "  some  faint  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  scientific  work  and  thought,  and 
so  help  to  bring  about  the  inclusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  method  in  the  "  general  education  "  it  will 
be  doing  a  national  service. 

The  descriptive  part  of  the  book  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  principles  on  which  the  methods  employed 
at  the  Royal  Institution  for  obtaining  the  low  tem- 
peratures necessary  for  the  liquefaction  of  what  were 
formerly  called  the  permanent  gases,  are  based.  From 
the  subject  of  liquefaction,  we  pass  to  that  of  solidifica- 
tion, and  in  connection  with  this  the  wonderful  details 
in  the  structure  of  solids  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
changes  produced  in  metals  by  the  processes  of  an- 
nealing and  tempering,  are  described. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  closely  connected. 
Those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  would  hardly 
suspect  that  the  careful  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  electricity  through  liquids, 
which  find  their  practical  application  in  the  art  of 
electro-plating,  was  the  necessary  forerunner  of  our 
present-day  knowledge  of  radioactivity,  yet  so  it  is. 
When  Ostwald  and  Arrhenius  elaborated  the  dis- 
sociation theory  to  explain  the  properties  of  electrolytic 
solutions,  many  physicists  and  perhaps  more  chemists 
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remained  sceptical;  but  when  J.  J.  Thomson  showed 
that  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gases  could  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  a  slight  extension  of 
the  hypothesis,  not  only  were  these  doubts  dispelled, 
but  the  fact  that  a  satisfactory  working  hypothesis  lay 
ready  to  hand,  led  to  rapid  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  electric  conductivity  of  gases. 

Experiment  soon  revealed  the  Cathode  rays  and  later 
the  famous  Rontgen  rays.  Thomson  showed  that  the 
former  consist  of  rapidly  moving  electrically  charged 
particles  or  "  corpuscles  "  of  mass  much  smaller  than 
that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  are  detached  from 
the  atoms  of  which  the  cathode  consists  and  shot  off 
with  great  velocity.  Thus  the  hypothesis  that  the 
atoms  as  conceived  by  the  chemist  are  the  ultimate 
and  final  products  into  which  matter  can  be  divided, 
has  to  be  discarded  or  rather  modified,  and  the  old  and 
almost  alchemistic  speculation  that  the  chemical  ele- 
ments may  be  merely  different  arrangements  of  a  single 
primordial  substance  begins  to  receive  experimental 
support.  An  explanation  of  the  Rontgen  rays  was 
also  soon  forthcoming.  It  follows  from  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light,  first  suggested  by  Maxwell, 
that  the  starting  or  stopping  of  a  charged  body  should 
give  rise  to  a  disturbance  in  the  eether  which  is  pro- 
pagated through  space  like  a  wave  through  water. 
Stokes  pointed  out  that  the  shooting  off  of  the  charged 
"corpuscles"  of  the  Cathode  rays  should  cause  such 
"  pulses,"  and  he  showed  mathematically  that  these 
should  have  properties  similar  to  those  exhibited  by 
the  Rontgen  rays.  In  this  way  the  discovery  of  the 
latter  proved  incidentally  to  be  a  brilliant  confirmation 
of  Maxwell's  theory. 

About  the  same  time  Becquerel,  while  investigating 
the  fluorescent  effects  produced  in  certain  salts  by 
Rontgen  rays,  discovered  that  the  metal  uranium  is 
capable  of  emitting  spontaneously  a  continuous  radia- 
tion. A  band  of  eager  workers  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  follow  up  the  new  clue, and  unexpected  develop- 
ments soon  followed.  Other  radioactive  bodies  were 
discovered,  chief  among  which  is  the  now  famous  radium. 
Much  evidence  has  since  been  accumulated,  tending  to 
show  that  in  these  radioactive  substances  we  have 
examples  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  a 
chemical  "  element  "  into  simpler  substances.  One  of 
these  has  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  "  cor- 
puscle "  of  the  Cathode  rays,  and  the  suggestion  soon 
followed  that  the  atoms  known  to  chemistry  consist 
of  compounds  of  these  primordial  "corpuscles"  or 
"  electrons  "  as  they  have  been  termed  by  other  writers. 
Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  ultimate 
nature  of  these  electrons.  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
suggestion  is  that  of  Larmor,  who  regards  the  electrons 
as  centres  of  strain  in  the  sether,  and  as  actually  identical 
with  the  unit  charge  of  electricity.  On  this  view  the 
distinction  between  "matter"  and  "electricity"  ceases 
to  exist,  and  the  material  world  must  be  regarded  as 
an  electrical  manifestation  in  the  aether.  We  have 
travelled  far  from  the  original  atomic  hypothesis  as 
formulated  by  Dalton,  yet  each  step  has  been  a  logical 


development  from  its  forerunner.  Through  this  intricate 
labyrinth  Mr.  Whetham  pilots  us  w^th  the  sure  hand 
of  the  active  worker  in  close  touch  with  the  research 
now  going  forward.  R.  G.  K.  L. 


Minor  Notices 

Illustrative  History,  (a)  British  and  Old  English  Period, 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Bailey,  M.A.  xii  +  283  pp.;  and 
(6)  Tudor  Period.  Edited  by  N.  L.  Frazer,  B.A. 
viii.   +  272  pp.     (Horace    Marshall    and    Son.      Each 

2S.) 

Of  course,  as  the  Editor's  preface  warns  the  reader, 
this  series  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to,  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  the  usual  Class  Text  Book.  The  idea  of  cnli.sting 
the  schoolboy's  interest  in  those  domestic  and  other  details 
which  make  history  a  Uving  study  seems  to  be  "  in  the 
air  "  just  now.  As  in  the  Greek  and  later  Classics,  art 
and  archaeology  are  being  pressed  into  the  service  to 
arouse  a  living  interest,  so  Enghsh  history  is  being  shown 
to  be  more  than  a  pageant  of  kings  and  queens  by  sucli 
illustrative  works  as  these. 

In  the  first  volume  the  extracts  from  Caesar  are  perhaps 
too  lengthy  and  tedious  ;  and  is  it  not  somewhat  bold 
to  treat,  for  example,  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  or  even  Mr.  A.  J. 
Church  for  that  matter,  as  an  equal  authority  to  Tacitus 
for  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  .'  So,  too,  in  the 
illustrations  :  while  we  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  capital 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  actual  remains  and  anti- 
quities, one  could  well  do  without  the  merely  imaginative 
pictures  (such  as  "  Romans  building  a  wall  "  from  the 
fresco  by  Ford  Madox  Browne,  for  instance  )  :  such  illus- 
trations teach  nothing  and  arc  often  positively  misleading. 
In  the  second  volume,  that  dealing  with  the  Tudor  Period, 
the  literary  matter  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  valuable 
and  interesting  ;  while  the  illustrations  arc  hardly  as  good 
as  those  of  the  earlier  period. 

Both  in  idea  and  in  execution  this  series  is  excellent. 
The  type  and  the  paper  are  most  pleasing,  the  photographs 
arc  beautifully  reproduced,  and  the  books  generally  arc  so 
attractive  that  they  should  win  even  the  English  schoolboy 
to  an  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  country. 

Longman's  Latin  Course.     Parts  I.  and  11.     3s.  6d. 

So  far  as  a  Latin  "  course  "  can  be  satisfactory  which 
endeavours  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
into  the  compass  of  the  study  of  a  year  or  so,  this  book  will 
answer  expectations.  The  constant  repetition  of  gram- 
matical facts  must  in  the  end  make  them  famihar  ;  and 
a  new  point  in  this  volume  is  a  series  of  viva-voce  exercises 
meant  to  test  the  progress  of  the  learner,  which  we  think 
is  quite  a  good  feature. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  one  book 
can  supply  the  want  of  a  grammar  plus  an  exercise  book  : 
teachers  usually  find  that  in  some  respects  it  is  better  to 
have  them  separate,  as  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  over- 
crowd the  other.  This  is  ratlicr  what  strikes  us  in  the 
book  before  us  :  it  contains  quite  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  detail  for  its  size,  and  anybody  who  had  been  through  it 
and  properly  digested  it  would  have  more  than  an  average 
knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  and  syntax  :  but  it  might 
weary  him  and  estrange  his  sympathy  in  the  process. 
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As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  the  early  introduction 
of  the  passive  voice  is  good,  and  the  first  part  is  appro- 
priately joined  with  a  series  of  vocabularies  to  be  learned 
by  heart,  including  the  most  common  everyday  words 
of  a  Latin  author.  In  some  ways  we  think  it  might  be 
improved.  Anybody  who  has  taught  for  any  length  of 
time  knows  the  small  boy's  delight  at  getting  a  sentence  he 
can  turn  into  the  "  ablative  absolute,"  and  we  think  it 
might  with  advantage  have  been  included  sooner :  the 
alteration  of  the  form  of  the  English,  which  is  so  easily 
grasped  in  this  instance,  is  of  immense  service  in  inculcating 
the  difference  in  the  structure  of  two  languages,  which 
the  pupil  must  learn  before  he  can  appreciate  how  to  write 
a  piece  of  decent  prose. 

There  is  one  misprint  that  we  have  found  in  section  3  5 1 ,  «e- 
quideni  is  translated  "  not  only  ; "  and  immediately  after- 
wards "  only  "  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  vel  and  etiam  ; 
an  obvious  mistake  for  "  even."  The  English  rendering 
of  prts  is  given  as  "  before,"  "  in  comparison  with,"  and  yet 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  usually  found  with  vix  and  non  : 
might  it  not  also  be  rendered  "  owing  to  "  ? 

Perhaps  a  caution  or  two  might  have  been  added  about 
pitfalls  which  are  inclined  to  entrap  the  unwary.  It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  in  reported  speech  in  English  the 
word  "  that  "  is  almost  as  often  omitted  as  included  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  about  the  relative,  e.g.,  "  this  is  the  book 
(which)  I  borrowed."  The  essential  difference  between 
sive-sive  and  uirum-an  might  have  been  more  clearly 
emphasised,  and  the  use  of  the  gerundive  could  with 
advantage  have  been  given  greater  prominence.  The 
sample  page  of  parsing  at  the  end  is  very  fully  and  carefully 
done,  but  we  think  it  is  more  than  the  average  schoolboy 
may  be  expected  to  copy. 

On  the  whole,  if  accompanied  by  a  parallel  course  of 
translating  Latin  into  English,  it  will  give  a  beginner  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  short  time  :  but  we  should 
recommend  teachers  to  revise  steadily  and  frequently, 
in  order  to  impress  the  little  points  of  scholarship,  which 
are  really  the  most  important,  on  the  learner's  mind  : 
unless  this  is  done,  the  results  may  be  merely  superficial. 

Nature  Teaching,  based  upon  the  general  principles  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Francis  Watts 
and  W.  G.  Freeman,  pp.  193  +  xi.  (London  : 
Murray.     1904.     35.  6d.) 

Among  the  many  books  which  continue  to  appear  on 
the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  living  things  for  use  in  country  schools,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  come  upon  one  which  appreciates  the  practical 
work  of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
scientific  in  its  method  and  based  upon  experiment  from 
beginning   to   end. 

Mr.  Watts  had  already  written  a  small  book  of  this 
style  for  use  in  West  Indian  Schools,  and  its  success  has 
induced  him  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Freeman 
to  enlarge  it  and  adapt  it  to  English  conditions.  The 
result  is  a  little  book  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  any  master  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  who 
wishes  to  give  his  pupils  a  sound  introduction  to  the 
study  of  nature,  especially  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
to  more  special  training  in  agriculture.  The  authors 
begin  with  the  study  of  seedlings  and  describe  a  series 
of  simple  experiments,  which  should  be  repeated  by  every 
member   of   the   class,    to   elucidate    the   structure   of   the 


seed,  its  development  and  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  growth.  From  the  seed  the  authors  proceed  to 
the  study  of  the  root  and  the  stem,  and  then  to  the  functions 
of  the  leaf  and  the  soil,  flowers  and  fruits.  Everywhere 
the  simple  experiments  which  are  within  the  range  of 
such  a  class  are  described,  and  illustrations  from  practical 
life  are  freely  given.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  stems 
the  operations  of  grafting  and  budding  are  described  as 
illustrations  of  the  growth  of  the  cambial  layer,  the 
striking  of  cuttings  is  similarly  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  roots. 

We  think  the  authors  might  have  gone  into  a  little 
more  detail  in  their  descriptions  of  experiments,  and 
particularly  might  have  given  examples  of  some  which  can 
be  made  valuable  exercises  in  weighing  or  measuring. 
They  indicate  that  such  things  ought  to  be  done  ;  the 
emphasis  would  have  been  more  pronounced  had  the 
teacher  been  given  a  few  more  details  as  to  how  to  set  to 
work.  However,  for  the  teacher  who  has  had  any  training 
at  all  in  doing  simple  experiments,  the  directions  given  in 
the  book  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  hints  and  suggestions 
are  such  as  will  enable  him  to  amplify  the  course  for 
himself  to  any  extent.  We  have  seen  few  better  books 
for  the  use  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster  in  a  rural 
district  who  has  a  class  in  "  Nature  Study  "  for  his  upper 
standards,  or  for  the  teacher  of  an  evening-class  following 
the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  Directory  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  elementary  stage  in 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. 

The  Preparatory  Temple  Reader.  Edited  by  Clara  L. 
Thomson,  ix  +  255  pp.  (Horace  Marshall  and  Co. 
IS.  6d.) 

A  happy  idea  has  inspired  this  collection  of  folk-lore  tales 
for  children.  It  is  an  attempt  to  inculcate  in  the  ordinary 
reading  lesson  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  legends 
and  folk-tales  of  the  English,  German,  Norse,  Sclavonic 
and  Greek  peoples  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for 
this  most  representative  little  selection.  The  element 
of  mystery  and  romance  clings  to  most  of  the  pieces, 
while  the  rest  appeal  to  that  love  of  birds  and  animals 
which   is   so   characteristic   in   all   children. 

The  photographs  from  life  are  excellent,  while  the 
original  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  tales  seem  to  have 
caught  the  proper  childish  atmosphere  of  wonder.  Most 
important  of  all — the  print  is  clear  and  good.  Altogether, 
one  feels  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  fortunate  in  the 
quality  of  their  school-books,  as  in  so  many  other  respects. 

Scott's  Talisman,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.     2s.  6d.). 

Certain  books  are  edited  and  annotated  for  schools  with 
little  or  no  reason.  The  Tatismait  is  one  of  those  books, 
however,  that  really  do  stand  in  need  of  short  explanatory 
notes  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  class.  The  period  of  the 
Crusades  is  a  closed  book  to  the  average  boy,  and  Scott's 
historical   allusiveness   demands   some   explanation. 

In  this  volume,  excellently  printed,  of  course,  by  the 
Glasgow  University  Press,  the  sensible  mean  has  been 
observed  :  the  notes  are  not  obtruded  where  unnecessary, 
and  they  are  to  the  point  and  do  not  overburden  the  reader 
with  authorities  and  quotations.  It  is  an  entirely  good 
school  edition. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

November  25,  1904. 

With  the  publication  of  the  present  number 
School  completes  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
and  the  retiring  editor  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
address  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  future  volumes 
of  the  periodical,  and  at  the  same  time  to  thank 
those  collaborators  and  correspondents  who  have 
helped  him  so  effectually  during  these  first  twelve 
months.  In  launching  a  new  educational  review 
last  January,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
public,  to  whom  was  confided  by  the  legislation  of 
1902-3  the  responsible  control  of  the  machinery 
of  education  in  the  country,  would  now  at  last  be 
anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  with  principles  and 
methods,  and  to  turn  to  practical  use  the  counsel, 
advice,  and  information  contained  in  the  Blue-books 
and  reports  of  previous  years.  This  hope  has  been 
fulfilled  to  some  extent,  though  there  is  still  ample 
room  for  development.  It  is  still  incumbent  upon 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  education  at  heart 


to  urge  upon  the  members  of  local  committees  the 
paramount  importance  of  informing  themselves 
upon  the  principles  and  details  of  the  system  which 
they  are  selected  to  administer.  This  result  can 
be  attained  partly  by  a  comparison  of  the  work  done 
in  various  centres,  with  a  view  to  applying  the 
good  points  in  one  to  the  needs  of  another,  and 
partly  by  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
central  authorities  at  Whitehall  and  South  Kensing- 
ton, where  so  much  activity  is  now  being  manifested 
in  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  memoranda 
directed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  of  those  who  are  otherwise  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  control  of  our  schools. 
To  promote  this  living  interest  in  the  most  vital  of 
all  national  functions  is  the  aim  with  which  School 
set  out  a  year  ago,  and  which  in  future  years  it  trusts 
to  see  accomplished. 

The  regulations  for  the  previous  examination  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  set  forth  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Syndicate,  cannot  be  without 
effect,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  on  the  course  of 
education  in  secondary  schools.  They  indicate 
the   desire   of   the   Syndics   to   raise   the   standard 
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of  the  entrance  examination  to  the  University, 
while  making  concession  to  the  prevaihng  feehng 
that  Greek  can  no  longer  be  retained  as  a  compulsory 
subject  for  what  corresponds  to  a  matriculation 
examination.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  this  decision  of  the  Syndics  may  tend  to 
restrict  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  For  some  time  headmasters  who  have 
been  trained  on  the  old  lines  will  no  doubt  encourage 
their  pupils  to  remain  faithful  to  the  classical 
curriculum,  but  the  Greek  language  will  be  found 
to  give  place  gradually  to  French  or  German,  as 
the  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  improves, 
and  as  the  knowledge-value  of  the  study  is  more 
clearly  realised.  The  removal  of  Greek  from  the 
list  of  obligatory  subjects  for  the  previous  examina- 
tion marks  the  recognition  by  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  of  the  importance  of  including  among 
University  studies  subjects  of  modern  professional 
interest  and  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  University 
to  students  of  varied  qualifications.  In  suggesting 
these  changes  the  Syndics  have  been  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  University.  In  former  times 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  at  the  University 
had  direct  reference  to  the  future  careers  of  the 
students.  The  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine  and 
Theology  were  distinctly  professional  in  character, 
and  now  that  the  growth  of  other  professional 
careers  has  necessitated  the  foundation  of  corres- 
ponding faculties,  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the 
University  must  be  modified,  unless  a  large  class 
of  students  is  to  be  debarred  from  the  unique 
advantages  of  a  university  training. 

The  scheme  of  the  new  examination  appears  to 
have  been  most  carefully  considered.  The  exami- 
nation is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
is  obligatory  on  all  candidates,  whilst  options 
are  permitted  in  Parts  I.  and  III.  The  iirst  part 
consists  of  Latin  and  three  other  languages — 
Greek,  French  and  German — one  of  which,  in 
addition  to  Latin,  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates. 
The  standard  of  qualification  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages is  intended  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  ancient. 
In  deference  to  the  generally  expressed  views  of 
educational  authorities,  no  set  books  are  to  be 
given.  The  examination  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidates'  working  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  London  University  has  already  adopted  the 
same  course  in  its  new  Matriculation  scheme. 
There  may  be  some  educational  advantages  in  the 
scholarly    preparation    of    a    prescribed    book,    but 


it  has  been  proved  that  the  system  tends  to  what 
is  known  as  "  cram,"  and  the  new  arrangement  is 
on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  as  indicating  a  more 
useful  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  as  affording 
greater  freedom  to  the  teacher.  In  each  language 
candidates  will  be  required  to  show  ability  in  trans- 
lation and  in  composition.  A  noteworthy  alter- 
native suggested  by  the  Syndicate,  which  marks  a 
new  departure,  is  to  allow  students  to  take  trans- 
lation only  from  both  French  and  German  instead 
of  translation  and  composition  in  one  language. 
This  concession  will  certainly  prove  useful  to 
"  students  to  whom  the  powers  to  read  French 
or  German  is  of  greater  importance  than  a  more 
special  knowledge  of  one  language  only."  Part 
II.  is  obligatory  and  consists  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  and  we  may  assume  that  sufficient 
freedom  will  be  left  to  teachers  in  their  choice  of 
the  method  of  geometrical  instruction.  No  mention 
occurs  of  Euclid's  elements  in  the  Syndicate's 
report. 

The  Syndicate  had  to  consider  very  carefully 
the  claims  of  Science,  as  an  obligatory  subject,  in 
their  examination  scheme.  The  Royal  Society  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  Universities  urging 
them  to  encourage  by  means  of  this  entrance 
examination  the  teaching  of  Science  in  schools. 
The  action  of  the  University  of  London  in  excluding 
Science  from  the  obligatory  subjects  may  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  this  communication. 
But  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  to  make  Science  an  optional 
subject  probably  prevailed  with  the  Cambridge 
authorities.  Whilst  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  some  scientific  teaching  shall  be  given  in  every 
school,  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  elementary 
steps  of  the  subject  presents  many  difficulties, 
and  unless  properlyconducted  is  calculated  to  impede 
rather  than  to  encourage  sound  instruction.  This 
reason,  it  is  known,  induced  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  to  include  Science  among  the 
optional  subjects,  in  which  a  higher  standard  of 
attainments,  less  difficult  to  test,  may  be  required, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Cambridge  Syndicate 
has  been  influenced  by  similar  considerations. 
The  other  optional  subjects  are  few  in  number,  and 
in  this  respect  the  scheme  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  the  London  Matriculation.  A  very  valuable 
feature  of  the  Cambridge  proposals  is  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.     Of    the    optional    subjects    included    in 
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Part  III.,  two  only  of  which  may  be  taken,  Enghsh 
is  obhgatory,  and  the  examination  will  include 
the  writing  of  one  or  more  essays  on  subjects  "  to 
be  taken  from  a  selected  standard  English  work 
or  works." 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  scheme  which  we 
are  discussing  is  likely  to  concentrate  the  instruction 
given  in  our  secondary  schools  on  the  most  important 
subjects.  To  many  people  it  may  seem  that  the 
reasons  adduced  for  making  Greek  an  optional 
subject  apply  equally  to  Latin  ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  old  universities  ceasing  to  require 
some  classical  knowledge  as  a  condition  of  entrance, 
nor  is  it  essential  that  such  conditions  should  be 
uniform  in  all  universities.  The  Board  of  Education, 
meanwhile,  has  issued  a  memorandum  to  inspectors 
on  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools. 
They  decline  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  age 
at  which  Latin  should  be  begun,  but  they  recommend 
that  inspectors  shall  enquire  if  any  boys  are  begin- 
ning it  who,  by  reason  of  their  immaturity,  are 
not  likely  to  profit  by  the  instruction,  and  they 
add  that  the  master  who  teaches  Latin  should 
himself  give  elementary  instruction  in  the  analysis 
of  sentences,  should  such  prove  to  be  necessary. 
In  no  circumstances  could  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Latin  be  considered  satisfactory  which  starts 
by  learning  grammatical  forms  by  heart,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  exercises.  We  confess  that 
these  recommendations  to  the  inspectors  do  not 
strike  us  as  particularly  clear  or  definite,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  report  upon  them  by  such 
a  body  as  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association 
— the  first  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  which, 
containing  the  account  of  the  Oxford  Meeting  this 
summer,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  John 
Murray. 

November  has  not  contributed  so  rich  a  quantity 
of  talk  to  the  world  of  education  as  was  poured 
forth  in  October.  One  of  the  best  addresses  which 
have  been  delivered  this  month  was  that  of  Sir 
William  Anson  in  his  official  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Bolton  Education  Society.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  remarked  on  the  happy  freedom 
of  America  from  the  denominational  difficulty, 
which  relieves  the  authorities  responsible  for  educa- 
tion from  all  sectarian  considerations.  He  reminded 
his  audience,  too,  of  what  they  might  learn  from 
the  American  system  of  co-ordination  of  schools, 
and  likewise  from   the   use   of  public  libraries,   a 


matter  on  which  Mr.  Marriott  recently  discoursed 
in  the  Independent  Review.  In  London  a  few  days 
before,  a  conference  on  education  was  held,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  amongst  others,  at 
which  the  Warden  of  Bradfield  delivered  an  address 
from  the  chair.  The  lesson  which  he  drew  from 
American  example  was  that  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes — a  system  which,  as  he  said,  he  had 
never  found  any  ground  for  condemning  on  moral 
considerations.  He  was  further  convinced,  after 
twenty  years'  experience  as  headmaster  of  a  public 
boarding-school,  that  the  boarding-school  was  not 
the  ideal  home  for  the  educational  training  of 
youth.  Under  proper  conditions  the  day-school 
should,  in  his  opinion,  become  the  basis  of  the 
ideal.  Lastly,  we  have  to  note  the  admirable 
address  on  the  teaching  of  history  delivered  by 
Professor  Firth  by  way  of  an  inaugural  lecture 
in  the  chair  to  which  he  has  succeeded  on  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  York  Powell.  This 
lectuer  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  post- 
humous volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Withers,  in  which 
several  papers  on  history-teaching  are  included. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Frederick  Rose  as  assis- 
tant educational  adviser  to  the  London  County 
Council  is  one  of  the  many  steps  in  the  right  direction 
which  that  body  has  taken.  Dr.  Rose,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  series  of  reports 
on  Technical  Instruction  and  other  systems  of 
education  in  Germany,  written  during  his  term  of 
office  as  his  Majesty's  Consul  in  Stuttgart.  He 
is  now  to  be  transferred  from  the  sphere  of  example 
to  that  of  experiment  and  of  the  application  of 
example,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  education 
of  the  county  of  London  will  be  found  to  benefit 
considerably  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  more  generally  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
London  Act  and  the  assumption  of  its  new  duties 
by  the  London  County  Council,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  staff  the  office  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment with  the  right  men  in  the  right  places.  With 
Dr.  Garnett  and  Dr.  Kimmins,  and  with  Mr.  Blair 
from  Dublin — to  mention  three  only  of  their  officers 
— the  London  authority  may  be  said  to  possess 
some  of  the  best  administrative  talent  in  the  country. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Rose  is  a  fresh  accession 
of  strength  from  which  we  may  look  for  the  best 
results.  We  note,  by  the  way,  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  principle  of  excluding 
the  Press  from  the  Education  Committee  was  re- 
affirmed by  a  large  majority. 
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The  Bishop  of  Hereford's  Bill* 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton 

There  are  certain  principles  which  underUe  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  which  I  desire  to  explain  and  com- 
mend : 

(i)  The  importance — I  will  venture  to  say  the 
necessity — of  forming  continuation  classes  or  schools 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.  The  Bill  indeed 
does  not  enjoin  that  such  continuation  schools  or 
classes  shall  be  formed,  but  it  gives  power  to  the  local 
authorities  to  establish  them,  and  to  require  attendance 
at  them  under  conditions  which  are  likely  to  make 
them  universal.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  from  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  last  year  that  the 
attendance  in  evening  schools  is  continually  growing. 
The  number  of  students  attending  every  kind  of  evening 
schools  is  stated  to  be  657,594,  of  whom  403,629 
were  male  and  253,965  female.  There  is,  however, 
one  striking  fact  in  the  figures  given,  namely,  that  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  is  147,191,  or  only  22  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  total,  whereas  the  number  in  attendance 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-one  is  348,353,  or  53  per 
cent.,  and  those  over  twenty-one  is  162,050,  or  25  per 
cent.  This  shows  that  at  present  evening  schools 
are  not  strictly  continuation  schools.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  children  leave  school  at,  or  a  little 
after,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  immediately  enter  into 
continuation  schools,  so  that  the  knowledge  and  the 
discipline  given  in  the  day  school  may  not  be  lost  by 
one  or  two  years'  absence  from  school.  The  object  of 
the  continuation  school  is  to  preserve,  to  increase, 
and  to  apply  to  definite  uses  in  life,  the  knowledge  and 
the  faculty  and  the  discipline  that  they  have  gained  in 
the  day  school.  But  all  this  is  seriously  imperilled, 
and  in  many  cases  is  to  a  great  extent  lost,  if  there  be 
one  or  two  years  intervening  between  leaving  the  day 
school  and  entering  the  evening  school.  It  is  therefore  to 
me  the  "crux  "  of  the  educational  question  of  our  country, 
if  education  is  to  be  truly  effective  and  serviceable  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given,  that  a  real  and  immediate 
connection  be  made  and  secured  between  the  day 
school  and  the  continuation  school.  It  is  pleasant 
to  contrast  the  numbers  which  now  attend  evening 
schools  with  the  numbers  which  were  found  in  the 
evening  schools  of  the  country  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  the  first  evening  schools  were  opened  that  were 
in  any  sense  continuation  schools,  and  when  the  code 
of  such  schools  was  adjusted  so  that  they  could  in  any 
sense  be  called  continuation  schools.  At  that  time, 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  30,000 
children  in  evening  schools,  and  the  number  attending 

*  Bill  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  secure  further  attendance,  under  certain  conditions,  at 
evening  continuation  schools. 


such  schools  had  been  decreasing  during  several  fore- 
going years.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  statistics 
which  I  have  given,  that  even  in  the  case  of  those  at- 
tending our  present  evening  schools  the  majority  do 
not  enter  these  schools  immediately  on  leaving  the 
day  school.  For  them,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  if,  as  the  Bill  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
proposes,  they  were  to  pass  directly  from  the  day  school 
into  the  continuation  school,  so  that  the  benefit  of 
the  training  which  they  have  received  in  the  day  school 
shall  not  be  lost,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be 
secured  and  made  effective   and  useful  for  life. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
children  who  leave  day  school  and  never  at  any  future 
time  enter  into  any  evening  class  or  school  whatever  ? 
Let  us  remember  that  even  now  a  number  of  our 
children  are  leaving  day  school  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  leave  at  thirteen  or 
shortly  after ;  and  of  these  children  it  is  infinitely  sad 
to  think  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  at  the  most 
receive  any  further  instruction  or  discipline  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  How  can  the  education  given  to 
them  up  to  that  year  avail  much  for  them,  either  in 
their  daily  work  by  which  they  earn  a  livelihood,  or 
in  the  moral  conduct  of  life  ? 

Fourteen  millions  of  money  are  spent  in  this  country 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  a  great  proportion  of  this  money  is  wasted  because 
nothing  is  done  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  instruction 
and  the  disciphne  given  during  these  early  years  of 
life  shall  be  continued  for  other  three  or  four  years, 
so  as  to  make  it  of  real  service  to  the  children  themselves 
and  to  the  State.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  child  has 
left  school  for  one  year  or  even  less,  and  if  he  then  enters 
a  continuation  school  he  has  usually  to  be  placed  in 
a  lower  standard  than  that  he  has  already  passed — 
showing  how  quickly  the  knowledge  that  was  imparted 
in  school  evaporates.  It  is  true  that  with  great  numbers 
the  gift  of  reading  remains,  because  they  at  once  begin 
to  read,  and  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  exercising 
their  gift,  though  I  think  it  is  really  a  questionable 
advantage  in  many  cases,  as  the  literature  they  are 
encouraged  to  read  is  often  not  of  the  best  kind — some- 
times it  is  of  the  worst.  But  with  regard  to  other 
knowledge  and  faculty,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  largely 
lost ;  and  the  wastage  is  immense. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  loss  of  intellectual 
knowledge  and  faculty  is  the  degradation  of  character 
in  great  multitudes  of  our  scholars,  because  they  no 
longer  receive  the  healthy  discipline  of  the  school.  On 
the  contrary,  after  work  is  done,  they  are  pitifully 
exposed  to  the  malign  influences  of  the  street,  where 
they  consort  together  for  play,  and  are  met  by  many 
temptations  that  lead  to  great  evil. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  paramount  and 
pressing  necessity  for  continuation  schools  by  teachers 
who  spoke  to  me  of  the  lamentable  change  wrought 
upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  some  of  their  fairest 
scholars  in  a  year  or  two  after  they  had  left  school. 
It  is  therefore  in  order  to  maintain  some  of  the  best 
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influences  of  the  companionship  and  discipHne  of  the 
day  school  among  our  boys  and  girls  during  the  most 
critical  and  perilous  years  of  their  hfe  that  I  speak  of 
the  advantage,  and  urge  the  necessity,  of  the  establish- 
ment by  our  educational  authorities,  everj'where, 
of  continuation  schools.  We  must  not  forget  that  these 
years  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  the 
most  formative  years  of  life.  The  mind  is  plastic  and 
most  receptive  then  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it. 
The  instincts  and  energies  of  our  youth  that  then 
begin  to  awaken  and  pulsate  need  very  special  guidance 
and  direction.  I  must  also  add  that  this  necessity  has 
become  the  more  insistant  if  we  are  to  safeguard  and 
Avisely  train  our  young  people,  because  of  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship, 
so  that  no  one  has  any  special  responsibility  and  care 
of  them  when  they  enter  our  factories  and  workshops. 
It  seems  as  if  this  responsibility  and  the  care  of  our  young 
people  must  now  to  a  large  extent  be  transferred  to  our 
continuation  schools. 

(2)  And  now  the  question  is  raised — How  may  the 
nexus  be  formed  between  the  day  school  and  the  evening 
school,  so  that  the  scholars  shall  pass  immediately 
from  the  one  to  the  other  without  suffering  the  great 
loss  and  disadvantage  of  which  I  have  spoken  because 
of  one  or  two  years'  absence  from  school  ?  The  answer 
is  given  in  the  Bill  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  has 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  is  its  charac- 
teristic and  most  striking  feature.  The  connection  is 
made  direct  and  immediate  by  the  assertion  and  alliance 
of  two  principles,  both  of  which  are  most  reasonable 
and  essential  in  any  truly  national  system  of  education. 
The  first  principle  is  that  the  total  exemption  standard 
shall  be  a  standard  of  age,  and  the  second  is  that  it 
shall  be  a  standard  of  attainment.  That  there  should 
be  a  standard  of  age  has  always  been  required,  though 
some  years  ago  the  standard  was  ridiculously  low. 
Fortunately,  two  years  ago  the  standard  for  exemption 
for  half-timers  was  raised  to  twelve,  and  this  standard 
for  half-timers  is  also  of  necessity  the  age  standard  of 
exemption  for  whole-timers.  It  is  fortunate  indeed 
that  it  is  so,  because  up  to  that  time  there  were  children 
leaving  school  in  England  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  even 
earlier.  Is  it  not  grievous,  however,  to  think  that  the 
same  standard  for  half-time  exemption  is  the  only 
age  standard  fixed  by  statute  for  whole-time  exemption  ; 
and  that  there  are  multitudes  of  children  in  England 
to-day  who  are  leaving  school  altogether  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  or  a  little  after?  The  evils  of  this  are  greater 
than  may  be  at  first  suspected. 

(a)  It  is  an  evil  thing  that  standards  should  be  quickly 
rushed  through  in  order  to  allow  children  to  leave  at  such 
an  early  age,  having  passed  the  standard  that  may  be  fixed 
by  the  by-laws  of  some  backward  education  committees. 
This  means  that  the  three  R's — by  proficiency  in  which 
the  standard  has  hitherto  been  judged — are  the  chief 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  children  press 
forward  through  them  to  the  earliest  exit  from  school 
possible  ;  whereas  if  it  were  impossible  to  leave  school 
at  such  an  early  age,  the  courses  of  instruction  graded 


in  standards  would  be  more  slowly  and  systematically 
taught,  and  other  subjects,  which  are  perhaps  of  greater 
value  educationally  than  the  three  R's,  would  be  more 
fully  dealt  with. 

(b)  There  is,  however,  another  and  greater  evil 
which  arises  from  children  leaving  school  at  this  age. 
They  cannot  be  received  into  our  factories  as  full- 
timers  until  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
if  they  leave  at  twelve  they  are  debarred  from  entering 
on  regular  work  in  factories.  Thus  evil  associations 
and  habits  are  likely  to  be  formed  by  their  loafing 
about  in  the  streets — trpng  to  pick  up  odd  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  unreasonable  to  insist  every- 
where by  statute  that  as  half-time  exemption  is  only 
obtained  at  the  age  of  twelve,  whole-time  exemption 
shall  only  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ?  The  half- 
timer  has  to  spend  two  more  years  as  a  half-timer  in 
school,  till  he  is  fourteen,  and  the  half-time  he  gives 
during  these  two  years  may  be  regarded  as  one  whole 
year,  so  that  by  the  rule  of  equity,  and  to  give  harmony 
and  completeness  to  our  system,  the  age  standard  for 
total  exemption,  fixed  by  statute,  should  be  raised  to 
thirteen  at  the  least.  I  know  multitudes  do  leave  at 
thirteen  or  a  little  after,  having  received  their  P.D.A. 
or  labour  certificate,  but  it  would  be  the  simpler  and, 
on  the  whole,  juster  procedure  if  all  children  were 
allowed  to  leave  school  at  thirteen,  when  it  is  allowed 
them  to  enter  the  factories  as  whole-timers.  There  are 
many — the  children  of  poorer  parents — who  are  not 
able  to  get  the  P.D.A.  certificate  at  that  time,  and  who 
are  compelled,  though  their  parents  are  the  neediest, 
to  remain  longer  in  the  day  school  ere  they  can  enter 
upon  full  work. 

And  now  the  second  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken 
can  justly  be  enforced — namely,  that  the  total -exemp- 
tion standard  should  also  be  a  standard  of  attainment, 
which  is  even  more  essential  than  the  age  standard  in 
our  educational  system.  The  State,  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  establishing  at  so  great  a  cost  a  national  system 
of  education,  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment as  much  as  if  not  even  more  than  a  standard  of  age  ; 
for  it  is  useless  to  impart  instruction  unless  it  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  be  of  real  and  effective  use  to  the  individual, 
and  so  accomplish  the  good  which  is  desired  not  only 
for  the  individual  but  also  for  the  State.  It  is  this 
alone  which  justifies  the  action  and  expenditure  of  the 
State  in  providing  for  all,  and  enforcing  education 
upon  all. 

It  is  right  for  the  sake  of  poor  parents  who  need  the 
help  of  the  wages  of  their  children  at  an  early  age  that 
these  children  should  be  allowed  to  become  half-timers 
at  twelve,  or  to  become  full-time  workers  in  factories 
at  thirteen  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  if  the  very  objects  of 
State  education  are  to  be  fulfilled,  that  such  a  standard 
of  attainment  be  enforced  as  will  confer  on  a  child  an 
education  that  will  be  of  real  service  in  hfe. 

Here  then  the  two  principles  come  into  alliance, 
and  enable  us  to  establish  the  nexus  between  the  day 
and  evening  school  which  is  so  vital  and  important.  The 
State  has  practically  decided  that  the  seventh  standard 
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is  the  standard  of  attainment  that  it  desires,  and,  as  far 
as    possible,    requires.     This    standard,    if    the    other 
standards  have  been  wisely  and  carefully  taught,  will 
only  be  reached  by  a  few  of  the  cleverest  children  at 
thirteen  years  of  age.     The  State,  therefore,  which  gives 
the  concession  to  all  parents  that  they  may  withdraw 
their  child  from  day  school  at  thirteen,  in  order  that  he 
may  enter  upon  full  and  regular  employment  in  factories 
or  elsewhere,  may  justly  require  that  the  standard  of 
attainment  which  has  not   been  reached   at  the  age  of 
thirteen  shall  be  worked   for  in  the  evening  school  till 
he  is  sixteen  at  least; — beyond  which  time  the  State  is 
not   likely   any   longer   to   enforce   school   attendance. 
This  attendance  at  the  evening  school  will  begin  im- 
mediately the   day  school   is   left,   and  thus   the   vast 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  day  school  will  necessarily 
remain  in  the  continuation  school  during  those  important 
years  of  life,  during  which  it  will  be  so  advantageous 
for  them  to   continue   to   receive   the  instruction   and 
training  and  discipline  of  school  life.     And  such  attend- 
ance   will    be    required — not    by    compulsion,    but    by 
concession.     Every  parent  will  be  allowed,  if  he  desires, 
to  let  his  child  remain  at  school  till  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
that  he  may  if  possible-pass  the  standard  of  attainment 
universally  required  by  the  State  in  the  day  school. 
But  he  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  child  at  thirteen, 
and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  earnings  of  his  child  at 
that  age,  on  the  condition  that  his  child  continues  to 
receive    the    wholesome    influences    and    the    definite 
instruction  of  the  evening  school  till  he  is  sixteen,  or 
till  he  has  passed  the  standard  of  attainment  that  is 
required.     By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  certain  that 
education  authorities  everywhere  will  be  encouraged  and 
even  required  by  public  opinion  to  establish  continua- 
tion schools,  in  order  that  the  children  of  the  people  may 
receive  the  advantage  of  this  concession  that  is  made  to 
tliem.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  greater  number  of 
children   throughout  the   country  will  then  be  in   at- 
tendance  in    continuation    schools,    because    not    only 
would  by  far  the  greater  number  of  children  have  to 
attend    these    schools    in   order  to   reach    the  seventh 
standard,  which  is  the  exemption  standard  of  attainment ; 
but  the  few  children  that  may  have  passed  that  standard 
of  attainment  in   the  day  school  will  yet  attend  con- 
tinuation schools — first,  because  it  will  be  the  fashion  and 
usage  of  children  of  their  own  age  to  do  so,  and  also  be- 
cause, being  children  of  greater  ability  and  ambition  who 
have  passed  the  high  standard  of  attainment  at  an  early 
age  in  the  day  school,  they  will  be  desirous,  and  their 
parents  will  be  desirous,  that  they  press  forward  in  the 
advanced  classes  of  the  continuation  school  to  a  higher 
education  that  will  fit  them  for  a  higher  position  in 
life. 

The  Bill  that  fixed  twelve  as  the  age  for  half-time 
exemption  fixed  eleven  for  such  exemption  in  the  case 
of  boys  who  have  definite  agricultural  or  horticultural 
employment.  The  Bishop's  Bill,  in  like  manner  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  allows  a  by-law  to  be  made  that 
will  fix  twelve  as  the  minimum  age  of  total  exemption 
to  such  boys.     It  is  found  that  boys  need  to  be  early 


initiated  in  agricultural  pursuits  if  they  are  to  become 
attached  to  them  and  really  fitted  for  them.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  perfect  equity  in  the 
administration  of  this  by-law,  I  have  thought  that 
for  boys  who  thus  leave  day  school  at  twelve  they 
should  attend  the  continuation  school  at  least  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  during 
the  year,  instead  of  the  minimum  of  ninety  hours 
whicli  the  Bill  requires  for  boj's  who  have  left  day  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  And  this  is  no  hardship  to 
country  lads,  because  there  is  comparatively  little 
to  do  in  the  winter  time,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  them  to  spend  more  time  in  school.  I  think  also 
that  it  is  important  in  country  places  that  the  continua- 
tion school  should  be  held  as  often  as  possible  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day.  It  is  not  desirable  that  boys  and 
girls  should  have  any  distance  to  go  to  school  on  dark 
winter  evenings. 


The  Use  of  Models  in 
Mathematical  Teaching 

By  E.  M.  Langley 

Bedford  Modern  School 

It  has  become  more  and  more  evident  to  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  development  of  mathematical 
teaching  in  English  schools  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  experimental  work,  which  it  is  now  admitted 
should  precede  and  accompany  deductive  courses  of 
geometry,  should  deal  with  solids.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  the  examining  authorities  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.* 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  good  supply  of  models 
must  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  school  that 
intends  to  have  its  geometry  properly  taught. f  There 
have  been  individual  teachers  convinced  of  this  probably 
ever  since  geometry  was  taught  at  all.  It  has  not 
been  unusual  for  these  to  supplement  the  scanty  col- 
lection available  for  school  use  by  models  of  their 
own  or  their  pupils'  construction.  Such  models  are 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  their  construction  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  "  manual  training  "  that  could  be  dev-ised. 
But   the   work   has   not   been   systematically   pursued, 

*  The  regulations  for  the  Oxford  Locals  of  1905  state  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  simpler  solid  bodies  will  be  assumed. 

t  From  Dr.  Bryan's  account  of  the  Third  International  Congress 
of  Mathematicians  held  at  Heidelberg  this  year  (Nature,  Sept.  i), 
we  learn  that  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Congress  urging  the 
Government  to  provide  models  and  projection  lanterns  for  use  in 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  German  schools  and  Technical 
Colleges.  It  is  encouraging  to  6nd  that  the  conclusions  of  practical 
teachers  have  the  support  of  the  distinguished  mathematicians 
who  met  at  Heidelberg.  We  learn  further,  that  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Congress  was  the  attention  given  to  experimental  methods  in 
teaching  mathematics. 
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or  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  course 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms.* 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
have  occurred  to  me  while  thinking  over  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  branch  of  teaching  may  be  extended 
and  developed,  and  what  collateral  advantages  it  may 
have  besides  those  which  are  "  principal  and  intended." 

(i)  It  may  begin  early,  and  be  developed  to  a7iy 
required  extent. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  learnt  tc  use  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, he  can  be  shown  how  a  set  of  four  equilateral 
triangles    (Fig.   i)    can   be   folded  up  so  as  to  give  a 

Fig.  I 


regular  tetrahedron,  though  that  particular  name  need 
not  be  used. 

If  he  shows  any  interest  in  the  construction  he  may 
be  encouraged  to  fasten  the  edges  together  with  flaps 
of  gummed  paper.f     At  first  these  flaps  may  be  allowed 

*  Two  attempts  to  supply  a  course  of  models  to  illustrate  solid 
geometry  seem  worthy  of  special  notice.  A  n  Appendix  to  Euclid's 
Elements  in  seven  books,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  Solids  is  illustrated  and 
rendered  easyd:c.,  by  John  Lodge  Cowley,  i  vol.  in  4to,  London,  1758, 
and  an  abbreviation  of  Cowley's  work  by  F.  C.  M.  Marie,  i  vol. 
in  Svo,  Paris,  1835.  Cowley's  book  is  very  much  more  than  its 
title  indicates.  It  contains  a  set  of  about  forty  card  nets  of  models 
folded  flat,  but  capable  of  being  turned  up  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
model  of  the  solid  under  discussion :  it  gives  even  such  complicated 
figures  as  the  octahedron  inscribed  in  the  tetrahedron. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  it  supplied  a  text  giving  demonstrations  of 
the  properties  illustrated  by  the  models.  It  seems  a  so.-newhat 
rare  book.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  it  mentioned  in  a 
second-hand  catalogue.  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  borrow  a  copy  of  it,  and  still  more  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
time  a  pupil  whose  enthusiasm  carried  her  through  the  self-imposed 
task  of  reproducing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ingeniously  folded  card 
models.  Marie's  title,  "Geometric  St(;r(;ographique,  ou  Reliefs  des 
Polyedres,"  gives  more  indication  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
From  the  fact  that  the  original  edition  is  still  on  sale  (Gauthier- 
Villars,  5  francs)  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  no 
great  demand  for  it.  It  may  be  recommended  as  stimulating  and 
helpful. 

t  An  old  "  puzzle  "  forms  an  excellent  test  and  exercise  of  the 
young  pupil's  power  of  thinking  in  three  dimensions.  Shortly 
after  the  idea  of  the  regular  tetrahedron  has  been  made  familiar  to 
him  by  the  folding  up  of  its  triangular  faces  from  the  plane,  let  him 
be  given  four  kindergarten  "sticks"  of  equal  length  (or  four 
matches),  and  asked  to  place  them  so  that  they  make  just  four 
equilateral  triangles.  Of  course  no  hint  should  be  given  that  the 
problem  is  three-dimensional,  unless,  after  a  number  of  trials  on  a 
plane,  it  has  been  given  up  as  impossible. 


on  the  outside  of  the  model,  but  it  should  be  show'^ 
that  with  care  they  may  be  concealed  within  it. 

Little  of  this  kind  of  work  should  at  first  be  compulsory, 
but  help  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those 
willing  to  try  it,  who  should  be  stimulated  by  being 
allowed  to  see  and  examine  collections  of  models  made 
by  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  school  before 
them.  By  degrees,  however,  the  construction  of 
geometrical  solids  of  simple  form  or  common  occurrence 
must  be  made  a  regular  part  of  ordinary  class  work, 
optional  work  in  addition  to  this  being  still  encom-aged 
as  before.  When  the  commoner  forms  have  been 
mastered,  some  of  the  less  frequently  seen  derivatives 
of  the  cube  may  be  taken.  For  class-work  the  Kelvin 
14-face  (Fig.  5)  and  the  rhombic  12-face  are  probably 
the  best  calculated  to  excite  and  sustain  interest,  since 
cells  of  each  form  have  the  property  of  completely 
filling  up  space  without  leaving  interstices.  A  uniform 
set  of  "nets"  of  the  Kelvin,  for  instance,  having  been 
served  out  to  the  class  as  the  basis  of  the  night's  mathe- 
matical exercise,  the  completed  Kelvins  may  be  tested 
next  morning  by  being  built  up  together  into  a  solid, 
which  should  be  continuous. 

(2)  It  may  be  utilised  for  bringing  home  to  the  minds 
of  learners  the  connection  between  sound  geometry  and 
accurate  construction,  and  thus  leading  them  by  easy 
steps  to  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  underlying 
orthographic  projection,  descriptive  geometry  and  per- 
spective. 

The  construction  of  a  solid  from  its  "  net,"  and  the 
delineation  of  a  "  net  "  by  which  a  copy  of  a  given  solid 
may  be  constructed,  do  much  to  bring  out  this  connection. 
The  young  student  may  gradually  be  taught  to  notice 
how  much  can  be  learnt  and  recorded  about  a  solid 
by  supposing  its  faces  "  rabatted "  into  one  plane, 
and  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  his  attention  drawn 
to  further  developments  of  the  art  of  delineating  on 
a  plane  diagrams  which  enable  the  properties  of  a  solid 
to  be  studied,  and  the  solid  itself  to  be  constructed. 
Here  again  the  teacher's  work  should  be  chiefly  that 
of  stimulating,  aiding  and  encouraging  the  pupil.  If 
the  pupil  has  already  made  a  good  number  of  models, 
the  desire  of  having  an  "  illustrated  catalogue "  of 
them  may  arise,  or  may  be  excited  in  his  mind.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  although  a  "  net "  enables 
us  to  construct  a  solid  and  even  to  infer  some  of  its 
geometrical  properties  previous  to  construction,  it 
does  not  give  us  much  idea  what  the  soHd  will  look 
Hke  when  completed.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  solid  to  be  catalogued  is  one  showing  the  derivation 
of  the  Kelvin  14-face  from  the  cube  by  having  drawn 
on  the  faces  of  the  cube  the  squares  (indicated  by  the 
shaded  parts  of  Fig.  2,  which  gives  the  "  net"  of  three 
faces  of  the  cube  which  meet  at  one  comer)  left  as  the 
6-square  faces  of  the  Kelvin  after  the  corners  of  the 
cube  have  been  cut  away.  Altough  Fig.  2  would 
enable  us  to  construct  a  copy  of  the  model,  and  even 
to  infer,  before  construction,  that  the  other  eight  faces 
of  the  Kelvin  would  be  regular  hexagons,  yet  it  would 
not  give  such  a  good  idea  of  the  completed  solid  as 
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Fig.  3,  which  is  almost  as  easy  to  draw  with  precision 
as  Fig.  2,  which  would  enable  us  to  construct  a  model, 
and   which,    although   it   distorts   the   square   faces   of 


Fig.  2 


Fig. 


the  Kelvin  into  oblongs,  gives  one  hexagonal  face 
undistorted.  We  have  now  introduced  the  pupil  to 
"  isometric  projection,"  which  he  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  applying  to  the  delineation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  models  he  has  constructed  or  seen,  e.g., 
to  the  case  of  the  hexagonal  section  of  the  cube  (Fig.  4). 
Other  simple  cases  of  "orthographic  projection" 
could  be  given  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose.  If 
the  pupil's  ideas  and  methods  are  thus  gradually  deve- 
loped as  they  arise  from  wants  felt  in  his  practical 
work,  he  will  enter  the  classes  of  the  "  drawing  master  " 
with  some  power  of  appreciating  the  principles  on  which 

Fig.  4 


the  rules  of  "Descriptive  Geometry"*  rest,  projecting 
and  rahatting  having  become   familiar  processes. 

The  transition  to  Perspective  is  natural.  He  will 
notice  that  the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  catalogue 
we  have  supposed  him  to  be  making,  though  giving 
enough  information  for  construction  and  some  notion 
of  the  appearance,  do  not  quite  represent  the  forms 
of   the  solids   as   actually  seen.     A  little   experimental 

*  The  sooner  this  province  and  that  of  perspective  are  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  mathematical  master  and  the 
sooner  the  mathematical  master  qualifies  himself  to  administer 
them,  the  better  for  mathematical  progress. 


work  with  a  solid  cube  seen  through  a  transparent 
screen  will  enable  him  to  draw  a  cube  in  perspective 
in  the  simpler  positions.  When  the  cube  has  been 
mastered,  many  of  its  derivatives  are  easily  treated. 
The  zeal  of  the  scholar  may  be  whetted  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  stereoscope.*  He  will  soon  understand 
that  the  instrument  combines  two  views  of  the  same 
solid  from  slightly  different  points  of  view,  and,  if  he 
is  allowed  the  use  of  one — the  cheap  American  ones 
on  the  market  at  one  shiUing  or  less  serve  admirably — 
will  probably  want  to  make  stereographs  of  his  own. 
As  this  involves  drawing  in  perspective,  he  may  soon 
be  induced  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  cube,  and 
hence  with  many  interesting  solids.  We  give  in  Fig.  5 
a  stereograph  of  the  Kelvin,  with  an  indication  of  the 
cube  from  which  it  is  derived.  Readers  who  do  not 
wish  to  cut  this  out  may  easily  reproduce  it  by  pricking 
through  on  to  a  card. 

Various  little  practical  devices  for  shortening  the 
labour  involved  in  such  drawings  may  be  found  out 
or  pointed  out  as  the  subjects  grow  in  complexity. 
But  there  is  little  difficulty  in  proving  once  and  for  all 
some  of  the  constructions  for  the  position  of  a  point  on 
the  picture  plane  whose  height  and  distance  from 
it  are  known  if  a  few  threads  and  rods  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  vertical  frame. 

Fig.  5 


Perspective  may  be  made  to  lead  naturally  to  the 
properties  of  corresponding  points,  and  to  the  elements 
of  Projective  Geometry,  and  thus  to  introduce  the 
student  to  some  of  the  powerful  instruments  of  research 
which  modern  geometers  have  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  models  discussed  hitherto  have  been  supposed 
constructed  of  paper  or  card,  and  to  have  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  soHd  by  giving  the  plane  surfaces  containing 
it,  but  those  constructed  of  wires  and  threads  have 
their  special  uses.  Large  models  for  class-work  may 
be  made  of  stouter  and  rougher  materials.  I  have 
found  bamboo  very  useful. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  construction  of  a  model  to  illustrate 
EucHd  XL,  6  (or  8).  The  board  stands  for  the  plane 
MN.     The  stout  uprights,  AB,  CD,  at  right  angles  to  it 

*  This  instrument  may  also  be  utilised  for  bringing  out  the 
actual  arrangement  and  position  of  the  lines  in  the  figures  to  the 
propositions  of  an  ordinary  school  course  in  Solid  Geometry,  such 
as  Hayward's  or  that  by  Hall  and  Stevens. 
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are  pieces  of  bamboo,  fitting  into  holes  in  the  board. 
The  more  slender  obliques,  AE,  AD,  AF,  are  bird  perches 
obtained  from  a  fancier's  shop,  and  kept  from  slipping 
by  drawing   pins  ;    the  lines  BE,   BD,   BF   are   chalk 


Fig.  6 


marks  on  the  board.  When  it  is  not  required  for  use, 
the  rods  all  easily;  come  away  and  may  be  stored  in 
a  drawer,  while  the  board  can  be  placed  flat  against  a 
wall.  The  model  thus  fulfils  two  conditions  proper 
for  a  class-model :  (i)  it  is  of  considerable  size  when 
used  in  class  ;  (ii)  it  is  easily  put  away  when  not  wanted. 
Another  simple  arrangement  has  the  same  merits. 
I  have  four  stout  bamboos  about  four  feet  in  length. 
These,  when  lashed  at  the  corners,  give  a  large  model 
of  the  tetrahedron.  A  ring  is  fastened  at  the  middle 
of  each  rod,  and  a  thread  through  these  rings  outlines 
an  octahedron.  Other  uses  of  the  same  apparatus  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  When  it.  is  not  wanted 
the  unloosing  of  a  knot  allows  the  whole  to  be  folded 
up  flat  against  a  wall. 

(3)  Ii  affords  manual  exercise  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  for  both  sexes. 

At  the  debate  in  Section  L  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  opened  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  on  "  Manual 
Exercise  in  its  widest  sense,"  though  there  was  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  introducing  it  system- 
atically, there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
educational  aims,  and  as  to  the  branches  respectively 
suitable  for  the  two  sexes.  The  construction  of  mathe- 
matical models  seems  to  fulfil  the  conditions  for  an 
ideal  subject.  It  affords  unbounded  scope  for  both 
manual  skill  and  for  brain  work,  and  is  suitable  for  both 
sexes.  Of  its  capacity  for  awakening  enthusiasm 
I  have  had  two  striking  material  proofs  :  (i)  the  repro- 
duction of  Cowley's  models  by  a  lady  referred  to  in  the 
second  foot  note  ;  (ii)  the  set  of  models  I  had  the  honour 
to  show  at  Cambridge,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
made  by  a  boy  as  a  self-imposed  holiday  task. 


The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  announce  that  after  the  present 
year  the  arrangements  made  for  examining  senior  candi- 
dates in  the  Local  Examinations  in  Spoken  French  and 
Spoken  German  will  be  extended  to  junior  candidates. 


Criteria  in  the    Selection    of 
Head  Masters  and  Mistresses 

By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A. 

Principal  of  the  Battersea  Pupil- 
Teacher  School 

In  the  present  educational  ferment,  when  public 
schools  are  changing  rulers  and  local  governing 
bodies  are  ceding  their  authority  to  elected  admin- 
istrators, it  is  desirable  that  recognised  criteria 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  important  and  delicate 
work  of  selecting  principals  of  schools.  The  fairness 
and  bona-fides  of  administrators  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  beyond  cavil,  though  disappoint- 
ment must  needs  come,  and  criticism  be  provoked. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  most 
appointments  the  criteria  are  arbitrary,  sometimes 
haphazard,  and  that  considerations  of  an  "  outside  " 
character  often  have  excessive  and  undue  weight. 
This  want  of  system  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  honest 
administrator,  who  blunders  through  ignorance ; 
discouraging  and  perplexing  to  the  capable,  enter- 
prising, and  self-respecting  candidate,  who  is 
prepared  to  satisfy  reasonable  requirements  and 
prefers  to  win  on  his  merits ;  and  unfair  to  the 
public,  whom  both  parties  exist  to  serve.  My 
object  is  not  to  advocate  uniformity,  which  it  is 
as  undesirable  to  aim  at  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure, 
but  to  suggest  that  administrative  bodies  and  their 
executive  officers  should  formulate  and  schedule 
their  requirements  so  that  the  aspirant  may  know 
at  what  to  aim.  Some  of  the  considerations  that 
legitimately  enter  into  the  question  are  more  or  less 
impalpable,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  withholding 
or  obscuring  the  tangible  requirements. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  practically  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  an  effective 
assistant  are  as  a  rule  equally  wanted  in  a  chief, 
for  the  latter  cannot  give  his  younger  subordinates 
that  guidance  and  direction  which  some  of  them 
at  least  need,  unless  he  has  mastered  the  secrets 
of  the  class-room.  I  should  require,  therefore,  as 
pre-requisites,  that  natural  sympathy  with  the 
young,  that  moral  ascendancy  combined  with  the 
dash  of  camaraderie,  that  disciplinary  power,  and 
that  faculty  for  lucid  exposition  which  are  part  of 
the  outfit  of  every  successful  teacher. 

When  we  come  to  lay  down  the  special  qualifica- 
tions demanded  in  a  chief,  we  may  premise  that,  as  a 
rule,   the   teacher  who   is  most   successful  in   the 
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class-room  will  make  the  best  occupant  of  the 
headmaster's  desk.  And  yet  to  this  the  exceptions 
are  not  few  ;  the  man  who  has  done  exceedingly 
well  in  his  limited  field  may  prove  hopelessly 
over-weighted  when  he  comes  to  the  performance 
of  a  complex  task  in  which  mere  teaching  sometimes 
plays  quite  a  subordinate  part.  And,  conversely, 
the  man  who  may  have  so  wisely  ordered  his  school 
that  he  passes  thence  by  a  natural  translation  to 
the  successful  oversight  of  a  diocese,  might  be  lacking 
in  that  kinship  of  feeling  which  is  a  main  require- 
ment in  a  successful  teacher.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  aspirants  that  the  transition  to  the 
principal's  desk  means  a  set  of  new  and  complicated 
duties,  with  a  serious  advance  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility. 

Of  the  more  purely  intellectual  desiderata,  I 
should  attach  more  importance  to  a  good  working 
acquaintance  with  several  subjects  than  high 
specialisation  in  one  or  two  ;  when  you  have  high 
specialisation,  combined  with  varied  knowledge, 
you  get  one  ideal  qualiircation.  A  chief  ought  to 
be  able  to  judge  at  first  hand  the  value  of  most  of 
the  work  he  supervises.  A  second  and — speaking 
from  twenty  years'  experience — most  important 
requisite  is  a  good  memorj^  which  will  immensely 
add  to  the  efficiency  and  acceptability  of  a  chief. 
However  much  he  may  systematise  in  the  way  of 
notes  and  memoranda — and  he  will  use  these  aids 
as  a  matter  of  course — he  must  have  constant 
recourse  to  the  "  tablets  of  the  brain,"  and  woe 
betide  the  unhappy  chief  whose  tablets  play  him 
false.  He  must  possess  good  organising  power, 
and  good  organising  power  is  a  resultant  of  several 
faculties,  not  one  of  which  is  unimportant  in  itself  ; 
it  includes  expansiveness  and  width  of  mental  vision, 
considerable  foresight,  personal  force,  and  rapid 
adaptability.  It  comprises  also  the  power  to 
supervise  simultaneously  several  and  diverse  tasks, 
such  personal  resource  as  enables  one  to  meet 
promptly  and  effectively  the  unexpected  difficulties 
created  by  the  absence  of  colleagues  and  other 
abnormal  circumstances,  and  the  ability  to  devolve 
many  of  the  tasks  pertaining  to  his  office  upon  the 
right  shoulders.  He  must  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
effectively  the  work  of  his  classes,  understand  his 
colleagues  so  well  that  he  can  fully  avail  himself 
of  their  strong  points  and  specialities,  while  mini- 
mising any  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  their 
defects  ;  he  must  be  able  to  fully  utilise  his  premises 
and  resources  ;  and  exercise  such  prevision  and 
supervision  as  will  ensure  the  smooth  and  effective 


working  of  the  machine  under  his  hand.  I  suggest 
a  liberal  resort  to  devolution,  as  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  subordinates  as  in  those  of  the  head,  for  the 
ambitious  assistant  wiU  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  his  mettle  in  carrying  out  part  of  the 
duties  which  nominally  rest  on  his  chief.  Allied 
to  the  faculty  of  organisation,  and  in  some  sense 
a  corrective  to  its  undue  development,  is  the  power 
of  initiative,  which  will  direct  a  chief  how  and  when 
to  introduce  changes.  He  should  possess,  too,  a 
sense  of  proportion  which  will  teach  him  when  to 
string  up  and  when  to  loosen,  and  enable  him  to 
take  accurate  account  of  relative  values.  As 
regards  these  important  demands,  the  candidate 
who  has  taken  his  full  share  in  the  work  of  a 
well-organised  institution  has  the  advantage. 

Among  general  qualifications,  that  of  age  claims 
attention.  Every  teacher  of  long  standing  is 
conscious  of  the  value  of  experience,  and  most 
chiefs  so  appreciate  the  services  of  their  older 
colleagues  that  one  naturally  shrinks  from  suggesting 
limits.  I  would  not  rule  out  an  assistant  who  was 
considerably  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  provided 
I  was  satisfied  as  to  his  buoyancy  of  spirit  (especially 
as  it  would  be  affected  by  promotion),  but  one 
must  remember  that  such  giants  as  Arnold,  Thring, 
and  Welldon  assumed  the  rod  in  early  manhood, 
and  it  would  be  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  an 
assistant  who  is  not  ready  for  promotion  at  thirty 
never  will  be  ready  for  it.  Persons  who  mature 
rapidly  make  the  best  heads  ;  it  is  well  that  at 
the  assumption  of  higher  responsibilities  the 
elasticity  of  youth  should  be  combined  with  the 
wisdom  of  age  and  some  of  the  gravity  of  years. 
To  the  all-important  power  of  ruling  and  managing 
both  subordinates  and  scholars  the  aspirant's 
degree  of  self-control  is  to  some  extent  an  inde.x. 
The  ability  to  work  harmoniously  and  pleasantly 
with  those  about  him,  and  to  compose  jarring  or 
discordant  elements  is  so  necessary  in  a  chief,  that 
candidates  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  evidence  of  their  personal  relationships 
with  superiors,  colleagues,  and  pupils.  Sound 
judgment,  freedom  from  bias  and  prejudice,  and 
consistent  and  conspicuous  fairness  are  all  desiderata. 
There  should  be  a  liberal  spirit  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional questions,  and  enterprise  and  progressiveness 
are  necessary  requisites.  Whether  an  athlete  or 
not  his  sympathies  must  be  broad,  and  extend  to  the 
social  life  and  recreation  of  those  under  his  charge. 

Among  the  required  moral  qualities,  tact  takes  a 
very  high  place.     An  Arnold  may  be  able  to  dispense 
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with  it,  but  the  ordinary  mortal  will  be  sorely  put 
to  it  unless  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  he  has 
learnt  the  practical,  everyday  wisdom  which  we 
know  as  tact.  Its  absence  would  in  most  cases 
rightly  prove  fatal  to  a  candidate's  chances,  for 
without  it  many  other  excellent  qualities  would  be 
of  little  service,  while  its  presence  may  atone  for 
serious  defects.  Tact  wiU  anticipate  scores  of 
difficulties,  repair  the  worst  of  breaches,  and  over- 
come the  most  serious  crises.  More  important, 
however,  even  than  tact  is  the  possession  of  sincerity, 
simplicity,  and  directness  of  character,  combined 
with  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  challenges 
admiration  and  commands  obedience.  This  belief 
in  his  mission  has  been  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  every  notable  teacher  who  has  ever  lived  ;  indeed 
a  most  instructive  chapter  of  educational  history 
might  be  written  on  the  glaring  defects  of  great 
educationists — defects  which  would  inevitably 
have  brought  ruin  had  they  not  been  redeemed 
by  this  supreme  gift.  This  fervour  was  the  secret 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Rousseau,  of  Arnold  and  of 
Thring  ;  without  it  the  best  of  purely  intellectual 
education  is  but  a  poor  and  arid  apology.  The 
potential  chief  must  have  confidence  in  himself, 
and  illimitable  faith  in  the  work  to  which  he  has 
set  himself.  However  capable  or  worthy  the 
assistants,  it  is  only  the  person  who  wields  the 
highest  authority  within  its  waUs  that  can  breathe 
soul  into  a  school  ;  without  moral  fervour  soul 
is  impossible,  and  a  school  without  "soul  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  travesty  of  a  school.  Unless  there  is 
enthusiasm  above,  assistants  will  probably  drag  on 
discontented  and  spiritless,  without  support  or 
stimulus,  while  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and 
are  not  fed."  Without  it  a  chief  will  at  best  but 
escape  failure  ;  with  it  he  will  be  able  to  remove 
mountains. 
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A  Geometrical  Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  H.  Cunynghame, 
C.B.,  is  about  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  It  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  method  of 
explaining  some  of  the  theories  of  pure  economic  science 
by  means  of  diagrams  ;  and  it  does  not  require  in  the 
reader  any  knowledge  of  mathematics  except  such  geometry 
as  has  been  acquired  at  school,  and  very  little  of  that. 
The  author  admits  that  to  a  number  of  th  nkers  of  great 
powers  the  very  sight  of  a  diagram  is  odious,  but,  he  con- 
tends, the  geometrical  method  is  so  charming  when  once 
it  is  grasped,  and  enables  somewhat  recondite  laws  to  be 
so  clearly  seen,  that  its  mastery  is  worth  an  effort. 


Modern  Language  Class- Books 
FRENCH 

CRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE.  a  New  French  Grammar,  with 
Exercises  on  the  "  Direct  Method" — written  entirely  in  French.  For 
the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes  in  Schools.  By  W.  Mansfiki.d 
Poole,  M.A.,  Modern  Language  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Osborne,  and  Michel  Becker,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  to 
the  Ecole  Alsacienne  at  Paris.  Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
"  A  grammar  of  this  kind  is  a  necessity  for  those  who  teach  on  reformed 

methods." — The  Schoolmaster. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PICTURE  VOCABULARY,  in  phonetic  and 

Ordinary  Transcript.      By    W.   M.^nsfielu     Poole,    M.A.   Modern 
Language  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,    Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 
This  volume  contains  540  pictures  and  4  skeleton  maps,  illustrating  550 
substantives  and   144  geographical  names.     1  he  alphabet  of  the  Associa- 
tion Phonetique  Internationale  has  been  adopted  for  the  phonetic  part. 

COMMERCIAL   FRENCH.       in    Two   Parts.      By    W.   Mansfield 

Poole,  M.A.  ,  Modern  Language  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 

Osborne,  aud  Michel  Becker,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Alsacienne, 

Paris.     With  a  Map  in  each  Volnme.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

"An  excellent  book,  which  we  recommend  warmly  to  all  who  have  to 

teach    '  Commercial    French.'      It   is  a  most  careful  piece  of  work,  and 

entirely   in  accordance  with   the   principles   of  the   Reform  Methods." — 

Educational  Times. 

FRENCH      COMMERCIAL      CORRESPONDENCE.       By      Professor 

Charles  Glausek  and  W.  Mansfield  Puole,  M.  a.     Crown  8vo, 

4s.  6d. 
"  Both  as  a  handbook  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  the  work  seems  well 
calculated  to  supply  the  needs  of  advanced  students,  and  to  be  of  extreme 
utility  to  persons  already  engaged  in  the  practice  of  commercial  pursuits." 
— Guardian. 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  OUTLINES  OF  SYNTAX. 

With  Historical  Notes.     By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Hymers  College, 
Hull,  and  L.  R.  Tanquerey,  B.-es-L.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 
"  Of  highest  utility  to  the  advancing  student.     Is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended."— Notes  and  Queries. 

INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH     READER.     Edited,  with  Historical 

Biographical,    and    Grammatical    Notes,  by   M.   A.    Gerothwohl, 
B.  Phil.,  L.-^s-L.,  F.R.S.L.,  E.xaminer  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board.     Crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 
J6re    Partie.    Premieres    Connaissances  :     Histoire    Naturelle,   D^cou- 
vertes  et  Inventions.     He  Partie,  Pieces  relatives  i  I'Histoire  de  France. 
The  historical  and  Biographical  Notes  are  printed  in  French. 

OMPANION  TO  FRENCH  VERSE,  with  Poems  for  Recitation. 
By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M..\.,  Author  of  "The  Troubadours  of  Dante." 
Crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 

GERMAN 

COMMERCIAL   GERMAN.      in  Two   Parts.      By  Gdstave   Hein, 
Lecturer  in  German  (Honours)  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Michel    Becker,   Professor  of    Modern   Languages   in   the   Ecole 
Alsacienne,  Paris.     With  a  Map  of  Germany  in  each  part. 
Part  I.     Large  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.    Part  II.    Large  crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

SPANISH 

PRACTICAL  SPANISH.  A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language, 
wiih  Exercises,  Materials  for  Conversation,  and  Vocabularies.  By 
Don  Fernando  de  Arteaga,  Taylorian  Teacher  in  Spanish  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.     Two  Parts.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

SPANISH  PRINCIPIA.  Parti,  a  First  Spanish  Course.  Contain- 
ing Grammar,  Delectus,  aud  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies.  By 
H.  J.  Weintz.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

*  *  A  DescripUve  Pamphlet  (16  pp.),  containing  Titk-r^je, 
Contents  Table,  Index,  a.nd  Specimen  Pages  of  an:/  Book  in  this 
List  can  be  obtained,  post  free  on  application. 
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Our  Leaders 

XIL — Dr.  Richard  Busby 

The  period  to  which  Dr.  Busby  belongs  was  one 
of  new  beginnings  in  education,  government, 
colonisation,  literature,  religion,  and  the  philosophy 
of  life.  James  I.  ruled  during  his  youth.  Charles  I. 
lost  his  head  when  Busby  reigned  at  Westminster 
School.  He  survived  the  Commonwealth,  acted 
his  part  at  the  coronations  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  and  saw  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Adventurers  planted  colonies.  Scientific  move- 
ments received  an  impetus  from  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  the  researches  of  Boyle,  and  the  labours 
of  Sydenham.  The  great  world-classic  Shakespeare 
enriched  his  mother  tongue  and  the  literature  of 
the  universe  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  genius. 
Some  two  hundred  other  votaries,  none  too  insigni- 
ficant to  leave  his  imprint  on  the  golden  age  of  our 
language,  sought  the  laureate  crown.  Industrious 
"  Englyshing "  of  the  classics  followed  their  re- 
discovery.    The    Renaissance    rose    to    full    flood. 


Renewed  activity  in  every  branch  of  human  enter- 
prise filled  the  world  with  the  hum  of  business. 

Far  away  from  the  noisy  hub  of  the  universe, 
in  the  verdant,  fiat,  Fen  country  of  Lincolnshire, 
with  its  league-long  levels,  and  myriads  of  drains 
and  waterways, 

"Where  the  quiet  coloured  end  of  evening  smiles, 
Miles  and  miles." 

Richard  Busby  was  born  at  Sutton  St.   Nicholas^ 
September  22,  1606. 

The  removal  of  his  father  to  Westminster  enabled 
him  as  a  King's  Scholar  to  enter  Westminster 
School,  then  under  Dr.  John  Wilson,  noted  for 
his  classical  attainments  and  professional  ability. 
Young  Busby  fulfilled  the  rich  promise  of  his 
school-days  at  Oxford,  whither  he  proceeded  to  a 
studentship  at  Christ  Church.  He  completed  his 
triennium  and  quadriennium,  gained  distinction  as 
a  Latinist  and  Grecian,  and  became  tutor  of  his 
college. 

He  displayed  his  remarkable  oratorical  powers 
when  he  took  the  part  of  Cratander  in  Cartwright's 
Royal  Slave,  played  before  the  king  and  queen. 
The  brilliant  success  achieved  on  this  occasion 
nearly  decided  him  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  career. 
The  histrionic  art  lost,  while  the  pedagogic  gained, 
an  eminent  professor. 

Lambert  Osbaldeston,  high-master  of  Westminster, 
was  deprived  of  his  office  for  calling  Laud  the  little 
urchin  and  the  little  meddling  hocus  pocus.  After 
taking  orders,  Busby  succeeded  him.  The  school 
already  had  gained  a  reputation  for  scholarship. 
Many  old  boys  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Ben  Jonson,  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  George  Herbert,  had  sat  on  its  benches.  The 
great  Camden,  one  time  under-master,  wielded  the 
ferule  for  twenty  years.  Busby  more  than  main- 
tained the  traditions  of  the  school. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  deprived  of  the 
profits  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune,  though  a  staunch  royalist  and  a 
loyal  churchman,  to  retain  his  mastership.  He 
endured  slight  political  miseries  compared  with 
others,  but  in  his  professional  capacity  he  suffered 
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annoyance  from  Bagshawe,  his  assistant,  who  educated  sixteen,  including  George  Hooper,  Bishop 
endeavoured  to  supplant  him.  Busby  acted  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  best  scholar  and  the  finest 
promptly,  and  the  unworthy  subordinate    received     gentleman  turned  out  of  Westminster  School,  and 


dismissal  for  insolence. 

Upon  the  Restoration  the  fidelity  of  Busby  was 
substantially  recognised.  Honours  and  emoluments 
were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  created  Pre- 
bendary and  Treasurer  of  Westminster  and  also 
of  Wells  Cathedral.  In  rapid  succession  O.xford 
honoured  him  with  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D. 
He  carried  the  ampulla  containing  the  oil  of  con- 
secration at  the  coronation  of  Charles  H.,  and 
the  orb  with  the  cross  at  that  of  James  H.  In 
two  Convocations  he  acted  as  proctor,  approved 
and  subscribed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

In  the  world  of  affairs  he  proved  himself  capable  : 
it  is,  however,  as  a  schoolmaster  that  the  flame  of 
his  fame  bums  brilliantly.  His  school  was  a 
kingdom  o'er  which  he  reigned  a  despotic,  yet 
withal  a  benevolent  and  beneficent  autocrat.  His 
sceptre  was  his  rod.  Within  his  domain  he  brooked 
interference  neither  from  inferior  nor  superior. 
The  success  of  his  teaching  depended  on  the  un- 
wavering firmness  of  his  rule  no  less  than  on  a 
natural  genius  for  the  art  of  training  youth.     His 


the  statesman,  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Glorious  John  Dryden,  whose  name  cut  in  a 
form  by  himself  is  carefully  preserved,  owed  much 
of  the  art  he  practised  to  Busby's  fostering  care. 

Philip  Henry,  Puritan  divine  ;  Robert  South, 
poet,  divine,  author ;  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
principal  adviser  to  William ;  Lord  Chancellor 
Jeffries,  "  a  man  of  first-rate  ability  but  of  bestial 
character,"  the  hero  of  the  black  assize  ;  Charles 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  general  and 
statesman ;  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
financier,  founder  of  our  National  Debt,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  creator  of  Exchequer  Bills ; 
Matt.  Prior,  poet,  diplomatist,  and  Secretary  of 
State  ;  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
Shakespearean  Scholar,  Editor  of  the  "  Oxford 
Shakespeare "  ;  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
Cowley,  Rowe,  Smith,  and  Duke,  poets  all ;  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  architect  ;  and  John  Locke, 
philosopher  and  educational  reformer,  received 
from  Busby  their  early  education. 

Of  his  caustic  wit  there  are  several  recorded 
instances.     "  Will  you  permit  me,  giant,  to  pass  to 


unduly  exaggerated  reputation  almost  amounting  to  my  seat  ?  "  said   an   Irish  baronet  to  Busby  in  a 

notoriety  for  severity  has  been  fostered  by  such  coffee-palace.      "  Certainly,  pygmy,"  replied  Busby, 

literary   dictators   as  Johnson,   who   declared   that  "Sir!"    said  the  Irishman,  "I  referred  to  the  size 

Busby's  "  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that  any  boy  who  of    your    intellect."      "  And     I,"    quietly    echoed 


could  not  go  through  it  was  not  the  boy  for  him." 
His  system  is  justified  by  its  results.  The 
eminent  men  who  passed  through  his  "  sieve " 
testify  in  unmistakable  language  their  veneration 
and  esteem  for  their  old  master.  It  required  no 
ordinary  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  to  gain  and 
to  retain  the  respect,  esteem,  and  affection  of  his 
celebrated  pupils. 


Busby,  "  to  the  size  of  your  own." 

When  Busby  escorted  Charles  II.  over  the  school 
he  apologised  for  not  removing  his  hat  in  the  royal 
presence,  stating  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  the 
boys  believe  that  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the 
world  than  himself. 

The  great  schoolmaster  died  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year  on  April  5,  1695,  and  was  buried  under  that 


Under  his  care  the  dormant  powers  of  his  boys     black  and  white  pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey 


were  awakened  and  developed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  took  especial  pains  with  promising  youths, 
encouraging  them  to  industry  and  keeping  them 
long  with  him.  Many  a  one  left  Westminster 
School  loaded  with  counsels,  warnings,  and  gifts. 
Of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  the  grave  Busby 


of  which  he  had  been  the  giver.  A  marble  slab 
in  front  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Sacrarium, 
inscribed  "  RdB,  1695,"  marks  the  spot.  There  is 
also  a  monument  to  him  by  Bird. 

His   legacies   were   numerous.     He   founded   the 
"  Busby  Lectures "   and  benefited    Christ    Church 
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and  Oxford  Cathedral.  He  also  provided  an 
endowment  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  boys 
of  Sutton  and  Gedney. 

The  main  body  of  his  literary  work  consists  of 
foreign  grammars,  and  of  expurgated  editions  of 
the  classics. 

The  following  epigram  appeared  when  Dr.  Freind 
succeeded  him  : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Westminster  who  still  retain 
Your  ancient  dread  of  Busby's  awful  reign. 
Forget  at  once  your  fears,  your  panic  end — 
"  The  Monarch  of  this  place  is  now  a  Freind." 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Professor  Sadler's  Liverpool  Report  '^ 

Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  has  successfully  performed 
the  difficult  and  onerous  task,  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Liverpool  Education  Committee,  of 
reporting  "  upon  the  present  conditions  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Liverpool,  and  upon  the  best  means  of 
extending  and  improving  it."  The  result  of  his  labours, 
which  were  begun  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year, 
is  a  well-bound,  well-printed  volume  of  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  convenient  in  size  and  care- 
fully arranged.  We  remark  particularly  on  the  appear- 
ance and  the  general  convenience  of  this  masterly  report, 
as  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  many  of  the  documents, 
emanating  from  the  offices  of  Education  Committees. 
Many  of  these  are  mere  jumbles  of  statistics  and  recom- 
dation,  while,  in  some  cases,  where  minutes  of  meetings 
only  are  issued,  facts  and  speeches  jostle  one  another. 
The  present  report  is  not  limited  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, nor  was  it  the  intention  of  the  Committee  that  it 
should  be,  Professor  Sadler's  further  instructions  being 
that  he  should  report  upon  the  relation  of  secondary 
education  to  primary  education  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  university  education  on  the  other,  and  that  he  should 
deal  with  the  training  of  teachers  for  public  elementary 
schools.  We  obtain  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  report 
from  the  following  paragraph  extracted  from  an  intro- 
ductory note  : 

"  The  central  part  of  my  task  has  thus  consisted  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  work,  the  aims  and  the  needs  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  all  types  within  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool. But,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee,  it  has  also  been  my  duty  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  educational  system  of  Liverpool ; 
to  think  of  it  as  a  whole  instead  of  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  one  department  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest ;  to  examine  the  hnks  which  connect  its  various 
parts  ;    to  consider  the  kind  of  service  which,  if  ade- 

*  Report  to  the  Education  Committee  of  Liverpool.  By  Michael 
E.  Sadler,  M.  A.,  LL.D.     Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.     2s.  6d. 


quately  maintained,  each  group  of  schools  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  render  to  the  civic  life  and  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city  ;  and  to  measure  (so  far 
as  any  such  comparison  is  possible)  the  efficiency  of 
the  educational  equipment  of  Liverpool,  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  its  secondary  education,  with  that  of 
some  other  great  commercial  cities  in  other  lands." 

There  is  no  hesitation  in  Professor  Sadler's  criticism, 
nor  does  he  disguise  how  deeply  he  feels  the  importance 
of  the  problems  into  which  he  has  been  inquiring.  After 
pointing  out  that  the  questions  involved  are  of  far 
more  than  local  significance,  he  states  emphatically 
that  he  regards  with  grave  concern  the  present  state 
of  much  of  the  secondary  education  in  Liverpool.  The 
seriousness  of  its  defect  threatens  vital  interests  of  the 
city  ;  a  large  part  of  its  intellectual  resources  run  to 
waste  ;  numbers  of  promising  boys  and  girls  are  put  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  every  other  part  of  the  educational  organisation  is 
impaired. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  The  Secondary  Education  of  Boys 
in  a  Great  Commercial  City,"  he  discusses  a  problem 
particularly  urgent  in  this  country.  The  question  is 
ably  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  and  among 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Professor  Sadler,  we  note 
that  "  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  a  commercial 
city  to  make  commercial  knowledge  the  dominant 
aim  of  its  secondary  education."  A  strong  vein  of 
idealism  is  wanted  to  keep  one's  aims  fresh  and  high, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  necessary  to  give  a  large  place 
"  to  the  vivid  and  real  teaching  of  the  humanities." 
The  commercial  advantage  which  a  city  would  derive 
if  its  secondary  education  was  improved  is  shown, 
but  it  is  not  on  commercial  grounds  alone  that  changes 
are  advocated.  "  The  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity .  .  .  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  there 
being  a  constant  supply  of  the  kind  of  men  who  are 
trained  by  really  efficient  secondary  schools."  Thus 
we  see  the  necessity  of  secondary  education  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  public,  and  not  solely  of  private  or  in- 
dividual, concern. 

Insufficiency  of  means  was  the  great  difficulty  with 
which  Liverpool  had  to  contend,  added  to  the  fact  that, 
in  this  country,  we  had  risen  to  great  commercial  supre- 
macy without  much  schooling.  Poverty  resulted  in 
inabihty  to  pay  proper  salaries  to  the  assistant  master 
and  assistant  niistresses,  to  which  fact  one  of  the  cardinal 
weaknesses  of  the  City's  system  of  secondary  education 
is  traced  by  Professor  Sadler.  The  teachers  were  com- 
pelled to  add  to  their  incomes  by  night  or  other  extra 
work,  which  deadened  the  teacher's  powers  and  was 
"  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  school."  The  teach- 
ing staffs  were  too  small,  and  another  result  of  the  poverty 
which  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  endowment  was 
the  necessity  of  the  schools  to  rely  on  fees,  with  the 
results  that  the  entrance  qualification  was  too  low. 
Still  more  detrimental  is  the  practice  of  sending  boys 
to  the  schools  for  a  short  period  ;  while  the  undue  amount 
of  attention  paid  to  preparation  for  local  examinations 
is  noted  as  another  cause  of  weakness.     Notwithstanding 
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these  obstacles  we  read  that  much  excellent  work 
has  been  accomplished,  but  that  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made,  "  the  final  outcome  is  unsatisfactory." 

Suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  the  city  occupy  more 
than  forty  pages  of  the  report,  and  the  first  thing  on 
which  Professor  Sadler  insists  as  transcending  all  others  in 
importance  is  the  need  for  first-rate  quality  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  to  be  pro\-ided.  The  intellectual 
standard  of  the  secondary  schools  which  prepare  the 
greater  number  of  the  boys  of  the  city  for  responsible 
business  careers  must  be  raised,  and,  as  "  the  real 
efficiency  and  influence  of  a  school  depend  upon  the 
talent,  the  energy,  the  experienced  skill,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  teachers,"  he  lays  great  emphasis  upon  this. 
He  considers  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  generally 
given  to  secondary-school  masters  is  deterring  men 
of  capacity  from  entering  the  profession.  He  suggests 
a  commencing  salary  of  /150  per  annum,  with  annual 
increments  of  £10  up  to  ^300,  as  a  not  unreasonable 
minimum  for  a  fully  qualified  graduate  master  in  a 
secondary  school.  He  then  proceeds  to  indicate  in 
considerable  detail  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
different  institutions  in  the  City,  in  the  matter  of  cur- 
riculum, size  of  classes,  staff,  fees,  cost,  numbers,  scholar- 
ship places,  grants,  &c. 

A  plan  for  a  perfect  secondary  school  and  course  ex- 
tending over  four  years,  viz.,  from  twelve  to  sixteen — 
is  given  by  Professor  Sadler,  who  remarks  that  the 
course  of  study  mapped  out  is  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  Liverpool.  The  new  curriculum  would  be 
based  on  the  Humanities,  an  important  place  being 
assigned  to  the  mother-tongue,  in  order  to  give  thorough 
training  in  the  art  of  expression.  Time  should  be  given 
to  history  and  literature,  and  particularly  to  geography. 
A  sound  and  intelligent  training  in  mathematics,  and 
a  course  of  general  elementary  science  is  necessary  ; 
while  the  two  languages,  other  than  English,  of  most 
value  would  be  French  and  Latin.  Drawing,  manual 
instruction,  and  a  carefully  graded  course  of  physical 
exercises  complete  the  scheme. 

In  this  limited  space  we  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the 
bright  thoughts  and  wise  suggestions  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  propose,  accordingly,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  author's  own  summary  of  his  recom- 
mendations, and  to  add  one  only  of  our  own — that 
every  Education  Committee  should  read  and  mark  the 
report  as  a  whole.  Professor  Sadler  states  that  the 
inquiry  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  prudent  : 

(i)  To  remodel  the  Institute,  by  amalgamating  the  High 
School  and  the  Commercial  School  ;  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  stafi  of  masters  ;  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
boys  throughout  a  well-planned  course  of  instruction  ex- 
tending from  the  age  of  twelve  (or  earlier)  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  at  least,  provision  being  also  made  for  senior  boys 
to  do  advanced  work  up  to  their  nineteenth  year.  One- 
fifth  of  the  school  places  to  be  free  for  scholars  elected 
from  the  public  elementary  and  other  recognised  schools. 

(2)  Similarly  to  re-organise  the  Middle  and  Commercial 


Schools  of  the  College  in  Shaw  Street,  if  the  Council  of  the 
College  School  should  see  their  way  to  transfer  these  schools 
to  the  Municipality. 

(3)  To  strengthen  the  stafi  of  teachers  at  Blackburn 
House  and  to  establish,  at  convenient  points,  in  various 
residential  parts  of  the  city,  new  pubUc  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  giving  highly  efficient  education  at  a  moderate 
fee. 

(4)  To  continue  to  assist,  but  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
hitherto,  the  public  non-municipal  secondary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  cit\',  provided  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  is  proved  by  regular  inspection. 

(5)  To  establish  a  Manual  Training  School  for  boys  of 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(6)  To  recognise,  and  give  certain  pri\dleges  to  efficient 
private  secondary  schools  under  public  inspection. 

(7)  To  strengthen,  by  improved  staffing  and  equipment, 
the  upper  departments  of  the  public  elementary  schools. 

(8)  To  develop  the  scholarship  system. 

(9)  To  take  various  steps  for  improving  the  supply  and 
preliminary  training  of  those  intending  to  teach  in  elemen- 
tary schools. 

(10)  To  strengthen  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centres. 

(11)  To  establish  a  new  Training  College  for  women 
teachers,  to  enlarge  the  University  Day  Training  College, 
and  to  establish  hostels  in  connection  with  it. 

(12)  To  reorganise  the  work  of  the  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  to  laj-  down  definite  courses  of  work  to  be  done 
in  those  schools  and  at  the  technical  centres. 

(13)  To  pro\dde  for  the  pupils  in  several  of  the  pubUc 
secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centres,  better 
accommodation  for  out-door  games. 

{14)   To  improve  the  teaching  of  geography. 

(15)  To  improve  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 

(16)  To  establish  a  teachers'  institute  and  library;  and 

(17)  To  form  an  Educational  Directory  for  the  city. 


Ouality  :   not  0>^antity 

Mr.  Sadler  and  Richard  Mulcaster 

By  Prof.  Foster  Watson 

Ix  a  democratic  age  and  in  a  democratic  country  Uke 
England  and  Wales,  in  which  the  inclusion  of  secondary 
education  in  the  municipal  system  of  the  towTis  and 
local  administration  areas  of  the  country  means  to  some 
minds  vaguely  that  an  intellectual  discipline  in  the  higher 
studies  is  to  become  very  general,  if  not  universal, 
Mr.  Sadler's  moderate  words  to  Liverpool  *  may  come 
with  something  of  a  shock.  "  A  comparatively  limited 
supply  of  thoroughly  good  education,  if  made  really 
accessible  to  gifted  boys  in  all  ranks  of  the  commiuiity, 
would  render  far  greater  service  to  Liverpool  than  the 
pro\-ision  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  teacliing  which 
lacked  scholarly  thoroughness  and  failed  to  furnish 
searching  intellectual  discipline." 

Similarly,  Mr.  Sadler  had  said  to  Sheffield :  f  "  Avoid 

*  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool,  p.  134. 

t  Report  on  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  in  Sheffield,  p.  6. 
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doing  children  of  mediocre  ability  the  cruel  kindness 
of  encouraging  them  to  enter  on  a  course  of  education 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  professions  in  which  they 
have  not  the  capital  or  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
succeed."  Mr.  Sadler's  words  are  clearly  deliberate, 
and  his  opinion  is  one  which  is  held  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tional principle  and  not  as  a  question  of  expediency  for 
a  particular  town. 

The  educational  activity  of  the  present  time  has  in 
it  much  that  is  parallel  to  the  Elizabethan  educational 
activity.  In  our  time  the  underlying  motif  is  due  to  the 
enormous  contribution  of  scientific  material  for  thought, 
whilst  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  educational  stimulus 
came  from  the  revival  of  antiquity — the  Renaissance 
movement.  The  parallel  may  be  pursued  even  to  the 
detail  of  Mr.  Sadler's  plea.  In  the  Elizabethan  era, 
we  find  in  England  Mr.  Sadler's  prototype  on  this  point 
in  Richard  Mulcaster.  Indeed,  if  the  modern  educa- 
tionist had  time  to  read  the  crabbed  diction  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan, Mr.  Sadler's  views  might  find  weighty  illustra- 
tion  from   Mulcaster's   educational    treatise.      Here   is 

passage  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  words 
quoted  from  Mr.  Sadler's  report  : 

"As  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  too  great  a  number  for 
the  quantity  thereof  ;  so  it  is  more  than  necessary  to 
provide  in  the  necessary  number  for  the  quality  thereof. 
Wherein  restraint  itself  will  do  much  good  for  the  one,  and 
choice  in  restraint  will  do  more  for  the  other."  The  words 
italicised  in  this  passage  are  so  italicised  in  Mulcaster's 
text,  whether  this  by  chance  or  design,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say,  though  they  place  the  emphasis  precisely 
as  does  Mr.  Sadler.  Mulcaster  goes  on  :  "  Sure  all 
children  may  not  be  set  to  school."  Mulcaster  adds — 
with  a  curious  disregard  to  the  rights  of  rich  people — 
"  Nay  not  though  private  circumstances  say  yea.  And 
therefore  schools  may  not  be  set  up  for  all,  though 
great  good  will  find  never  so  many  founders,  both  for 
the  place  wherein  to  learn,  and  for  the  number  also 
which  is  for  to  learn  ;  that  the  State  may  be  served  with 
sufficiency  enough,  and  not  be  pestered  with  more  than 
enough."  By  his  use  of  the  term  "  school,"  Mulcaster 
wishes  his  readers  to  understand  what  we  should  call 
a  "  secondary  school."  For  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  write  perhaps  the  best-known  passage  in  the  whole 
of  his  long  book.  I  add  the  words,  for  they  are  probably 
the  first  pronouncement  written  in  English  in  which 
the  demand  for  universal  elementary  education  is 
adumbrated.  "  And  yet  by  the  way  for  WTiting  and 
reading  so  they  rested  there,  what  if  every  one  had  them, 
for  rehgion'  sake,  and  their  necessary  affairs  ? "  To 
Mulcaster  this  is  a  very  simple  affair.  Milton  thought 
that  Italian  could  be  learned  in  just  the  odd  moments 
when  no  serious  business  pressed.  Mulcaster  thinks 
similarly  for  the  elementary  subjects.  "  In  the  long 
time  of  their  whole  youth,  if  they  minded  no  more, 
these  two  were  easily  learned  at  their  leisure  times  by 
extraordinary  means,  if  the  ordinary  be  dainty,  and  no 
school  nigh.  Every  parish  hath  a  minister,  if  none 
else  in  the  parish,  which  can  help  writing  and  reading." 

To   return   to   the   subject   of  the   limitation   of  the 


numbers  of  those  who  should  go  on  to  secondary  educa- 
tion. Mulcaster  urges  there  must  be  a  choice  of  \vits. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  admit  to  higher 
education  only  those  wits  whom  it  will  really  benefit. 

How  could  Mr.  Sadler  illustrate  his  thesis  better 
than  by  such  a  passage  as  the  following  from  Mulcaster  : 
"  If  that  wit  fall  to  preach,  which  were  fitter  for  the 
plough,  and  he  to  climb  a  pulpit,  which  is  made  to  scale 
a  wall ;  is  not  a  good  carter  ill  lost,  and  a  good  soldier 
ill  placed  ?  If  he  will  needs  law  it,  which  careth  for  no 
law,  and  profess  justice  that  professeth  no  right,  hath 
not  right  an  ill  server,  and  justice  a  worse  master  ?  If 
he  will  deal  with  physic  whose  brains  cannot  bear  ^he 
infinite  circumstances  which  belong  thereunto,  whether 
to  maintain  health,  or  to  restore  it  :  doth  he  anything 
else,  but  seek  to  hasten  death,  for  helping  the  disease  ? 
to  make  way  to  murder  instead  of  amendment  ?  to  be  a 
butcher's  prentice  for  a  master  in  physic  ?  And  so  it 
is  in  all  kinds  of  life,  in  all  trades  of  living,  where  fitness 
and  right  placing  of  wits  doth  work  agreement  and  ease, 
vmfitness  and  misplacing  have  the  contrary  companions, 
disagreement  and  disease." 

Yet  again,  this  question  of  "  choice  of  wits,"  which 
should  go  forward  to  secondary  training,  is  emphasised 
by  Mulcaster.  "  To  avoid  excessive  numbers,  choice 
is  one  principal  help  ;  for  admitting  to  uses  only  such 
as  be  fit,  and  seem  to  be  made  for  them,  pares  off  the 
unfit  and  lesseneth  the  number,  which  yet  should  be 
looked  unto,  even  at  the  very  first."  Mulcaster  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to  the  commonwealth 
of  unemployed,  bookish,  learned  people.  "  Scholars, 
by  reason  of  their  conceit  which  learning  inflameth, 
as  no  mean  authority  *  saith,  become  too  imperial 
to  rest  upon  a  little,  and  by  their  kind  of  life,  which  is 
always  idle,  they  prove  too  disdainful  to  deal  with 
labour,  unless  need  make  them  trot.  .  .  .  Now  of  all 
overflush  in  number,  is  not  that  most  dangerous, 
which  in  conceit  is  lofty,  and  in  life  loitering,  as  the 
unbestowed  scholar  by  profession  is?" 

Whilst,  therefore,  "  too  few  "  learned  in  a  common- 
wealth makes  the  State  "  bare,"  "  too  many  learned  " 
are  dangerous.  Mulcaster  rises  to  eloquence  on  this 
latter  point.  "  To  have  so  many  gaping  for  preferment, 
as  no  gulf  hath  store  enough  to  suffice,  and  to  let  them 
roam  helpless,  whom  nothing  else  can  help,  how  can  it 
be  but  that  such  shifters  must  needs  shake  the  very 
strongest  pillar  in  that  State  where  they  live  and  loiter 
wthout  Hving  ?  " 

Mulcaster  thinks  that  every  parent  desires  to  have 
his  child  grow  into  a  learned  man.  For  he  wishes  his 
own  child  to  have  the  best.  But  for  the  good  of  the 
country  the  parent  must  forego  his  desire  "  be  it  never 
so  seriously  bent."  The  country  must  say:  "I  pray 
the  good  parent  have  patience  and  appoint  some  other 
course  for  thy  child  ;  there  be  many  good  means  to 
live  by  besides  the  book,  and  I  will  be  thy  child's  friend 
if  thou  wilt  fit  in  some  order  for  me." 

Mulcaster  is  well  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  the 
limitations  of  secondary  education  to  those  only  who  have 
•  St.  Paul. 
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natural  ability  to  profit  hy  them  will  be  stigmatised  as 
undue  restraint  of  the  poor  who  have  the  aspiration  to 
rise.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  urge  a  similar 
limitation  of  the  rich.  "As  for  pitying  the  poor,"  he 
says,  "  it  is  no  pity  to  wish  a  beggar  to  become  a  prince, 
though  ye  allow  him  a  penny,  and  pity  his  needful  want. 
Is  he  poor  ?  Provide  for  him,  that  he  may  live  by  trade ; 
but  let  him  not  loiter.  Is  he  witty  ?  Why  ?  Be 
artificers  fools  ?  And  do  not  all  trades  occupy  wit  ? 
Sometimes  too  much,  and  thereby  both  strain  their 
own  heads  to  the  work  and  prove  too  subtle  for  a  great 
deal  their  betters.  Is  he  very  likely  to  prove  singular 
in  learning  ?  I  do  not  reject  him,  for  whom  I  provide 
a  pubUc  help  in  common  patronage."  So  does  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  his  admirable  suggestions  for  a  choice  of  public 
scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  schools  of 
Liverpool.*  Mulcaster  continues:  "But  he  doth  not 
well  to  oppose  his  own  particular  against  the  public  good, 
let  his  country  think  of  him  enough,  and  not  he  of  himself 
too  much."  This  is  excellently  expressed.  Mr.  Sadler 
and  Richard  Mulcaster  would  readily  understand  one 
another.  But  Mulcaster  was  in  1581  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  To-day,  Mr.  Sadler  will  carry  all 
common-sense  people  with  him.  Could  Richard  Mul- 
caster, as  an  educational  Rip  Van  Winkle,  journey  through 
England,  he  would  rejoice  to  see  the  County  Councils 
equipped  and  empowered  to  carry  out  his  principles. 
He  would  repeat  what  he  has  already  written  in  his 
Elementarie  (1582),  in  reference  to  his  own  "Aloneness 
of  attempt  " — "  I  had  rather  [my  book]  were  ready 
to  help  when  it  were  wished  for,  than  for  fear  of  misliking 
at  the  first  setting  forth,  to  defraud  posterity  of  a  thing 
so  passing  good." 

Mulcaster  was  conceited,  if  you  will  ;  but  the  day  of 
his  promise  has  come,  and  he  stands  with  Mr.  Sadler — 
with  the  future  on  their  side — in  the  demand  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity  as  the  first  watchword  of  the 
new  schools. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

Wanted — A  New  Renaissance 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton 

I N  these  days  of  progress  in  matters  educational,  the  need 
of  an  upheaval  such  as  was  experienced  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  may  seem  absurd.  Yet  to  some 
Tiinds  it  does  appear  that  our  modem  system,  with  its 
up-to-date  appliances  and  formulated  methods,  is 
lacking  in  one  kind  of  mental  stimulus  which  it  was 
the  privilege  of  those  past  times  to  supply.  Looking 
at  the  Renaissance,  apart  from  its  great  causes  and 
effects,  as  a  factor  in  social  history,  we  might  ask  "  What 
particular  element  did  it  pro\'idc  which  differentiates  it 
from  other  movements  in  educational  development?" 

*  See  Mr.  Sadler's  Report,  p.  167. 


I  would  suggest  that  this  element  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  presented  the  people  of  Europe  with  a  Past. 

By  its  treasures  of  bygone  Uterature,  by  its  revelation 
of  ages  differing,  in  all  surface  particulars,  from  the 
then  modern  world,  it  not  only  made  men  aware  of  a 
noble  ancestry,  a  glorious  background  to  their  own  Uves, 
but  it  opened  a  world  of  wonder  hitherto  closed  by  that 
pall  of  ignorance  and  stagnation  of  intellect  which  we 
know  as  the  Dark  Ages.  And  just  as  the  "  Renaissance 
of  Wonder"  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
recalled  the  idea  of  the  mystery  and  marvel  of  the 
Nature-world,  so  did  the  early  Renaissance  cause  a 
new  birth  of  imagination  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Now  this  faculty  of  imagination  seems  in  the  present 
day  to  be  fast  djdng  out.  You  tell  a  charming  fairy 
tale  to  a  small  High  School  girl  and  her  first  question  is, 
"  Is  it  true  ?"  If  you  cannot  give  a  definite  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  her  face  falls  and  her  interest  dies. 
You  try  to  find  out  the  tastes  of  the  older  children  in 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Forms,  and  you  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  intense  matter-of-factness  of  their  de\ices. 
They  are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  eagerly  describe 
the  latest  hockey  match  or  football  triumph.  They  Uve 
in  the  present ;  their  views  are  bounded  by  the  horizon 
of  school  and  home  ;  they  enjoy  reading  stories  of 
children  like  themselves.  But  try  them  with  a  wider 
range  of  subjects,  and  you  find  them  perfectly  blank. 
They  "  cannot  read  Scott ;  his  tales  are  of  things  that 
happened  so  long  ago."  They  have  "  done  "  the 
French  Revolution,  but  they  are  not  "  keen  "  about  it ; 
it  did  not  happen  in  England,  and  they  are  not  surprised 
at  anything  "  the  French  "  may  do. 

Now  it  must  strike  the  casual  observer  that  not  only 
has  a  valuable  intellectual  faculty  somehow  been 
allowed  to  "  drop  out  "  from  the  minds  of  our  modern 
children,  but  also  that  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure 
has  gone  with  it.  Who  does  not  remember  how  R.  L.  S., 
as  a  child,  relieves  the  weary  hours  of  his  sick-bed  with 
delightful  games  of  make-believe  ?  Talk  to  the  small 
shoeblack  at  the  corner  of  your  street,  and  when  you  have 
won  his  heart — granting  that  he  has  forgotten  the  mental 
training  of  his  Board  School — you  may  find  that  he 
relieves  the  monotonous  hours  by  imagining  himself 
to  be  a  pirate  king  upon  a  stormy  main.  Do  you 
grudge  him  the  cheap  solace  ?  But  with  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  "  practical  "  parent  or  teacher  will  have 
scant  sympathy.  There  are  instances,  of  course,  where 
an  abnormal  imagination  has  brought  about  a  fiasco 
in  a  life ;  but,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mortals,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  faculty  which  gives  a  power  of 
projecting  the  mind  into  unfamiliar  circumstances, 
of  readily  seeing  the  point  of  view  of  others,  of  fore- 
casting the  future  and  of  comparing  present  experiences 
with  the  past,  should  be  anything  but  a  help  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  fife.  But  granted  that  the  gift  of 
imagination  is,  as  some  of  us  agree,  a  priceless  boon, 
how  is  it  to  be  cultivated  ?  The  whole  drift  of  modern 
education,  with  its  development  of  scientific  teaching 
and  its  devotion  to  exact  subjects,  such  as  mathematics 
and  grammar,  tends  to  stifle  this  power.     Imagination 
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which  is  fed  on  the  actual  soon  withers.  Its  growth 
implies  a  field  for  exercise,  which  must  be  found  either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future  ;  and  since  the  latter  is  but 
uncertain  and  unfruitful  ground,  it  seems  as  though  the 
past  affords  it  the  most  legitimate  scope.  Geography 
might  have  come  to  the  rescue ;  but  that  is  more  gene- 
rally confined  nowadays  to  its  commercial  or  physical 
aspect.  Language,  especially  the  ancient  tongues, 
would  have  done  much  ;  but  to-day  Greek  is  cast  out, 
and  the  Classical  Association  needs  to  keep  its  weapons 
of  defence  in  fighting  order.  History  and  literature 
remain  as  the  most  important  means  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  will  become  of  the  highest  value  when  we 
have  decided  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 
History — not  the  scientific  study  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  living,  human,  picture  history — is  left ;  and  that, 
unfortunately,  is  so  often  perverted  to  a  brief  summary 
of  facts  of  English  History,  and  made  so  familiar  by 
constant  repetition,  that  it  tends  to  lessen  rather  than 
increase  the  imaginative  faculty.  Yet  if  we  look 
back  at  the  European  Renaissance,  we  see  at  once  that 
it  was  the  historical  aspect  that  appealed  to  men's 
minds — the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful Past,  which  urged  them  on  to  fresh  achievement 
in  the  future.  Can  we  not  open  a  gate  which  will  lead 
out  school-girls  and  school-boys  into  like  realms  of 
wonder  and  delight  ?  We  have  the  World  of  the  An- 
cients, that  world  to  which  we,  by  inheritance  however 
remote,  belong  ;  a  world  which  is  surely  unfamiliar 
enough  to  children  of  the  present  day  to  afford  never- 
ending  material  for  interest  and  charm.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  so  tends  to  stretch  and  expand  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  effort  implied  in  trying  to  realise  the  life  of 
a  bygone  age,  and  few  things  are  more  distinctly 
educational  than  the  ability  to  compare,  contrast,  and 
link  the  unfamiliar  past  with  the  familiar  present. 
The  less  hackneyed  the  subject  the  better.  I  would 
plead  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  of  Carthage  and  Phnenicia  and  Persia, 
before  the  story  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  the  history 
must  be  living  ;  not  dry  bones,  clothed  with  a  dull  style 
and  uninviting  letter-press.  The  interest  of  the  subject- 
matter,  if  properly  presented,  is  unbounded.  The 
rehgions  of  the  Ancients,  full  of  poetry  and  Nature 
Myths,  their  customs,  their  heroes,  the  turning  points 
of  their  history,  are  all  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  healthy- 
minded  child  and  keep  his  imaginative  power  alive. 

But,  says  our  practical  friend,  of  what  use  will  this 
be  to  any  boy  or  girl  when  he  or  she  leaves  school  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  have  opened  to  them  a 
mental  world  in  which  it  should  be  impossible  that  the 
vulgar,  the  commonplace,  the  ugly  things  of  life  should 
hold  exclusive  sway.  Then  it  should  tend  to  prevent 
that  distressingly  narrow  point  of  view  which  makes 
my  country,  my  surroundings,  my  interest,  the  only 
things  that  matter.  The  sense  of  background,  of 
antiquity,  must  surely  place  matters  in  better  propor- 
tion, except  in  the  minds  of  the  most  obtuse. 

To  mention  only  one  point  more  of  the  many  that 
ccur,  it  provides  a  means  of  future  recreation  and  a 


groundwork  of  future  study.  A  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  outhnes  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  history  cuts  one 
off  from  any  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  excavation 
which  brings  to  light,  every  year,  some  treasure  of 
past  days  ;  and  the  same  lack  prevents  many  from 
taking  up  some  branch  of  Ancient  History  in  after 
years  and  finding  in  it  a  fascinating  hobby. 

If  we  were  to  teach  only  sufficient  Ancient  His- 
tory to  enable  our  pupils  to  appreciate  the  History 
Section  of  the  British  Museum,  we  should  have  achieved 
a  good  deal.  The  air  of  boredom  or  of  forced  attention 
which  characterises  the  Enghsh  boy  or  girl  within  those 
walls  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  us.  And  what 
wonder  is  it  ?  Those  statues,  pictures,  and  names, 
with  the  "  story  "  left  out,  are  as  dry  and  spiritless  as 
everyday  life  with  the  faculty  of  imagination  carefully 
eliminated. 

So,  in  order  to  give  our  children  a  Past,  and  to 
revive  an  interest  in  an  almost  forgotten  study,  we  need 
what  Europe  needed  some  four  hundred  years  ago, 
a  New  Birth  of  Learning  and  of  interest  in  the  oldest 
subject  in  the  world. 


Nature  Study 

Bird  and  Tree  Day 


By  J.  A.  Owen 

The  celebration  of  Bird  and  Tree  Day  originated  in 
America,  but  it  has  been  introduced  with  great  success 
into  several  British  Colonies,  including  South  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony.  Wherever 
it  has  obtained  a  footing  it  is  being  regarded  more  and 
more  not  only  as  a  happy  festival  and  holiday  but  also 
as  an  institution  of  considerable  national  importance. 

To  quote  from  a  circular  on  the  subject  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  The  object  of 
Bird  Day  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  concerning  our  native 
birds  and  to  arouse  a  more  general  interest  in  Bird  Protec- 
tion. As  such  it  should  appeal  not  only  to  ornithologists, 
sportsmen,  and  farmers,  who  have  a  practical  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  birds,  but  also  to  the  general 
public,  who  would  soon  appreciate  the  loss  if  the  common 
songsters  were  exterminated." 

Protective  laws  have  been  passed,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  obeyed  they  must  have  the  approval  and  support 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinion.  To  form  this  opinion 
it  is  necessary  to  educate  our  young  people  especially, 
and  to  implant  in  them  a  genuine  knowledge  and  love 
of  birds — birds,  not  as  stuffed  objects  in  museums  or 
prisoners  in  cages,  but  as  part  of  the  glad  free  life  of 
nature. 

Tree  Day  in  America  is  an  older  institution  than  Bird 
Day.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  two  may  well  be 
introduced  and  worked  together.  The  bird  makes  its 
home  in  the  tree  and  sings  among  the  branches,  and  in 
return  it  rids  the  tree,  as  it  also  rids  the  field  and  garden, 
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of  myriads  of  insect  pests.  It  needs  the  shelter  of 
branches  to  protect  it  from  its  natural  enemies.  Only 
two  or  three  European  countries,  remarks  a  recent 
writer,  grow  as  much  timber  as  they  require  ;  and  Tree 
Day  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  world  is  con- 
sequently rapidly  exhausting  its  wood  supply.  In 
Norway  the  increasing  deforestation,  as  a  result  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  wood,  is  becoming  so  serious 
that  the  children  in  Government  Schools  have  now 
frequent  half  hohdays,  once  a  fortnight  these  occur,  I 
believe,  on  which  they  go  out  to  plant  trees  under  the 
directions  of  teachers.  The  restocking  of  the  land 
in  our  own  country  with  timber  would  also  afford  the 
means  for  a  revival  of  many  valuable  country  indus- 
tries. 

Bird  and  Tree  Day  has  another  side.  Besides  being 
the  Birds'  Day  and  the  Trees'  Day,  it  should  be  the 
Children's  Day.  The  tree-planting  ceremony  should 
be  the  occasion  of  a  gala  and  holiday  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  date  for  this  should  be 
early  in  November — the  King's  birthday  is  suggested 
as  an  appropriate  day.  Between  October  and  March 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  ;  but  if  this  does  not  give 
the  most  cheerful  of  months  for  the  crowning  fete,  it 
leaves  all  the  summer  months  for  preparatory  hohdays, 
therein  to  watch  the  ways  of  birds  and  the  growth  of 
trees. 

"  Tell  your  pupils,"  says  an  American  naturalist, 
"  that  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  things  out  of 
doors — flowers,  trees,  rocks,  but  especially  animate 
creatures,  and  best  of  all,  birds — is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  laying  up  happiness.  Let  your  boys  and  girls 
cultivate  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  their  hearts  and  minds 
as  well,  by  the  study  of  living  birds,  their  comings  and 
goings,  their  songs  and  their  ways  ;  let  them  learn  to 
find  out  things  for  themselves,  to  know  the  difference 
between  knowledge  and  guesswork ;  and  they  will 
thank  you  as  long  as  they  live  for  having  encouraged 
them  in  so  good  a  cause." 

Previous  to  the  festival  day,  essays  should  be  invited 
embodying  observations  made  during  the  summer. 
These  may  be  written  either  at  home  or  under  super- 
intendence, as  the  local  managers  of  the  proceedings 
may  decide  ;  and  prizes  should  be  given  for  those  which 
indicate  the  keenest  and  most  thoughtful  observation. 
The  killing  of  birds  and  taking  of  nests  or  eggs  for  any 
purpose  connected  vnth  the  competition  should  be 
forbidden. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  successful  essayists, 
the  reading  of  the  prize  essays,  and  tree-planting, 
together  with  a  procession  wherever  possible,  should  be 
the  principal  features  of  Bird  and  Tree  Day  celebrations  ; 
but  the  details  can  be  best  arranged  by  a  local  com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  the  planting  of  trees,  it  is 
desirable  that  care  should  be  taken  that  only  those 
kinds  which  are  suitable  to  the  soil  and  are  likely  to 
become  of  real  utility  should  be  selected.  Care  must 
also  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  site  ;  enclosed  ground 
where  the  plantations  can  be  cared  for  and  adequately 
protected  being  almost  a  necessity ;  and  yet  waste  lands 


ought  to  be  planted.  In  the  choice  of  both  the  tree  and 
the  place  for  its  planting  the  advice  of  an  expert  should 
be  obtained. 

The  importance  of  staking  the  trees  and  protecting 
their  bark  from  damage  must  be  taught.  A  preference 
in  the  selection  of  trees  should  perhaps  be  given  to  those 
\yhose  blossoms  provide  nectar  for  bees,  so  as  to  increase 
the  supply  of  honey  ;  but  the  choice  should  be  ruled  by 
the  special  needs  of  each  locality. 

Bird  and  Tree  Challenge  shields  are  at  present 
awarded  to  certain  counties  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  whose  committee  also  award  prizes 
for  the  best  essays.  The  first  school  in  the  competition 
of  each  year  holds  the  Silver  Challenge  shield  and  receives 
£i  to  be  awarded  in  books.  The  school  that  is  second 
receives  £i,  and  the  third  los.  for  books.  Each  of  these 
schools  receives  again  £2  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  also  a  £1  honorarium  is  given  to  the  master  or 
mistress  who  has  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  each  school.  Some  member  of  this  under- 
takes the  safe  keeping  of  the  shield  in  the  school,  or 
other  public  place,  and  to  return  it  to  the  Society  by 
September  30  in  the  follovving  year. 

For  the  information  of  committees,  copies  of  the 
Society's  Prize  Essays  on  this  subject  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  each  school  entering  for  the  County  Competi- 
tion, on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  B.  P.  S., 
3  Hanover  Square,  London.  Each  competing  school 
must  have,  on  its  register,  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  than  fifty  children. 

Warcop  School  in  Westmoreland  holds  a  shield  this 
year.  Canon  Rawnsley  has  been  most  energetic  in 
encouraging  the  children  there  in  all  branches  of  Nature 
Study.  I  was  interested  to  hear  him  tell  how  he  found 
girls,  as  a  rule,  more  apt  and  exact  in  observation  than 
boys,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  at 
home  must  watch  the  pots  and  kettles  for  the  mother, 
and  she  must  be  exact  in  quantities  and  in  times  and 
seasons  in  the  many  small  duties  of  the  day's  work. 
In  Warcop  mixed  schools  the  writers  of  prize  essays 
were  all  girls. 

One  little  girl  wrote  a  noteworthy  essay  on  the 
starling,  illustrating  it  and  giving  a  httle  bit  of  musical 
notation  of  the  bird's  song.  Each  child  chooses  its  own 
bird  or  tree  to  write  about.  Good  essays  on  the  apple- 
and  the  yew-trees  were  also  sent  in.  The  trees  planted 
in  Warcop  early  last  December  were  two  copper  beeches, 
two  scarlet  thorns,  two  weigehas,  two  plums,  and  an 
apple.  The  first  prize  essay  was  on  the  kingfisher, 
and  it  was  described  by  a  local  vicar  as  "  a  very  fine  and 
minute  piece  of  observation,  based  ev-idently  on  attentive 
and  long-continued  observation."  Another  girl  added 
to  her  essay  on  the  heron  an  account  of  a  fierce  battle 
in  the  parish  between  the  rook  and  herons.  Another 
girl  wrote  on  the  mountain  ash,  telHng  of  the  folklore  con- 
nected with  the  "wicken,"  "witchen,"  or  "  wiggan-tree." 
Wiggan  is  from  Saxon,  meaning  sacred,  and,  as  Canon 
Rawnsley  told  the  Westmoreland  children,  that  tree  was 
the  Igdrasil,  the  holy  tree  of  our  Viking  forefathers. 

Other  schools  that  have  held  the  shields  of  their  respec- 
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tive  counties  fori904  are,  in  Berkshire, Buckland  National 
Girls'  School,  near  Farringdon — Hampshire,  C.  C.  Boys' 
School,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight  —  East  Yorkshire, 
St.  Mary's,  Salthouse  Lane  National  Boys'  School, 
Hull. 

This  year  Cumberland  and  Bedfordshire  were  added 
to  the  list  of  competitors.  In  Bedfordshire  and  Hamp- 
shire the  County  Councils  have  taken  up  the  matter 
so  far  as  to  send  notices  of  the  competition  round  to 
their  schools,  recommending  them  to  compete.  It  is 
hoped  that  ultimately  the  County  Councils  will  under- 
take the  whole  organisation  and  make  the  festival  a 
general  hohday  throughout  the  elementary  schools, 
though  no  doubt  the  Society  might  still  be  wilUng  to 
present  the  shields. 


Rural  Schools  of  Science 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  "  A  Plea  for  a  great  Agricul- 
tural School,"  contrbiuted  by  Mr.  James  Mortimer 
to  vol.  viii.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
he  wrote  :  "  There  is  one  thing  upon  which  in  conclusion 
I  would  lay  great  stress.  It  is  that  there  should  be  no 
attempt  to  combine  a  school  of  this  type  with  others, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
individual  parents  in  allowing  particular  boys  to  be 
made  exceptions  of,  with  regard  to  some  portions  of  the 
course.  The  needs  of  the  individual  boy  should  be 
studied  and  his  bent  encouraged,  so  far  as  the  main 
features  of  the  course  allow  ;  but  those  features  should 
be  most  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  it  is  only  by  being  true 
to  the  type  that  any  school  can  be  really  effective  . 

During  this  period  of  transition,  when  new  schools  are 
being  organised  and  old  ones  remodelled,  these  warnings 
have  a  special  value.  There  is  a  distinct  danger  lest 
local  authorities,  in  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  parents 
and  enrol  pupils,  may  sacrifice  education  to  the  pro- 
vision of  any  miscellaneous  snippets  of  instruction 
which  appear  to  be  in  temporary  demand.  The  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tradesman 
are  each  inclined  to  ask  that  the  school  shall  turn  out 
a  lad  technically  trained  in  their  particular  pursuits, 
or  that  some  concession  shall  be  made  to  the  requirements 
of  their  respective  businesses.  At  all  costs  this  must 
be  resisted  if  secondary  education  is  ever  to  become 
a  reality,  and  the  lads  themselves  be  made  efficient. 
Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pernicious 
half-time  system  might  be  introduced  into  certain 
secondary  schools  to  induce  farmers  to  let  their  children 
have  a  little  more  education,  if  their  services  were 
available  on  the  land  for  the  harvests.  Apart  from  the 
inevitable  dislocation  of  the  school  work,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  agriculturists  should  be  differently 
treated  from  others  whose  occupations  are  at  one  or 
another  part  of  the  year  subject  to  unusual  pressure. 
Either  secondary  education  is  or  is  not  a  good  thing  in 


itself.  If  it  be,  farmers  Hke  the  rest  of  the  community 
will  learn  to  appreciate  it,  when  those  responsible  for  its 
form  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  good  and  thorough, 
not  a  haphazard  contrivance  to  suit  the  whims  of  every 
faddist. 

An  idea,  too,  still  prevails  that  an  agricultural  side 
may  with  advantage  be  grafted  upon  an  ordinary 
secondary  school.  The  experiment  has  never  succeeded 
nor  can  it.  A  school  must  serve  a  definite  purpose 
and  must  have  a  course  of  instruction  so  planned  as 
to  lead  up  to  a  definite  standard  of  acquirement.  The 
failure  of  the  experiments  has  been  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  hostility  or  indifference  of  farmers,  but  the  fault  does 
not  rest  with  them.  The  farmer  is  no  more  hostile  than 
any  one  else  to  education  per  se,  but  he  is,  as  a  rule, 
shrewder  than  other  members  of  society,  and  less 
likely  to  be  taken  in  by  a  sham.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  general  education  and  practical  agricultural 
instruction  cannot  be  combined  :  one  department  or 
the  other  must  suffer,  and  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  money 
to  send  a  lad  to  such  a  hybrid  institution.  The  farmer 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat  too  long,  and  blamed  for 
not  supporting  schemes  in  which  he  reasonably  enough 
disbeheves.  The  latest  grievance  against  him  from 
the  headmaster  of  one  county  school  is  that  his  sons 
"  don't  try  to  learn  to  swm,"  though  why  they  should 
have  a  particular  aversion  to  swimming  is  a  mystery  ! 

The  Grammar  School  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire 
endeavoured,  under  the  best  auspices  and  conditions, 
to  achieve  the  impossible  by  offering  agricultural 
instruction  combined  with  a  literary  education,  but 
failed  from  the  inherent  defects  of  the  scheme.  In 
1901  the  school,  of  which  Mr.  Mortimer  is  the  headmaster, 
was  converted  into  a  "  Rural  School  of  Science,"  with 
a  single  distinctive  aim,  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  an 
agricultural  district.  In  Somersetshire  and  elsewhere 
a  similar  plan  has  been  followed,  but  Ashburton  may 
be  quoted  as  typical.  In  addition  to  the  usual  subjects, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  sciences  bearing  upon  agri- 
culture and  their  practical  appUcation  to  the  study  of 
soils,  manures,  plants,  farm  animals,  insects,  the  culti- 
vation of  crops,  stock-keeping,  dairjdng,  bee-keeping, 
mensuration,  land  surveying,  mechanics,  and  farm 
book-keeping.  Instead  of  practical  farm  work,  a 
thorough  training  is  provided  in  horticulture  and 
fruit  culture  by  the  actual  growth  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  a  garden  of  an  acre  in  extent.  There  are 
Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories  as  well  as  car- 
penters' and  smiths'  shops.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  is  forty-six,  of  whom  eighteen  are  boarders. 
The  ages  vary  from  eight  to  seventeen,  the  average 
being  fourteen,  and  the  fees  from  five  to  seven  guineas 
per  annum  for  day  scholars,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  guineas  for  boarders.  Two  scholarships  of  £8  a  year 
are  awarded  annually  to  boys  from  the  local  elementary 
school,  and  for  boys  under  fourteen  who  have  been 
a  year  at  the  school  there  is  an  annual  scholarship  of 
£6,  rising  in  the  second  year  to  £&.  These  are  irre- 
spective of  County  Council  scholarships.  The  endow- 
ment   is    £175,    and    the    County    Council    contributes 
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£300  per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  in 
return  for  which  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  Government 
grant. 

The  inspection  of  schools  of  this  description  is  a 
matter  calling  for  serious  consideration.  The  inspector 
should  be  a  man  capable  of  estimating  the  exact  value 
of  the  instruction  from  the  agricultural  standpoint, 
of  advising  upon  the  best  methods  of  procedure,  and 
of  suggesting  improvements.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  South  Kensington  possesses  men  with  these 
necessary  qualifications.  The  difficulty  might  be  met 
if  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  reported 
upon  those  branches  of  the  curriculum  which,  in  any 
way,  relate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  a  possible  conflict  of  opinion  between  two  sets 
of  inspectors,  representative  of  differing  interests,  that 
solution  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Nor  is  the  occasional 
engagement  of  an  unofficial  expert  for  the  purpose 
sufficient.  So  long  as  the  Board  of  Education  en- 
courages certain  subjects  in  the  institutions,  whether 
day  or  secondary  schools  or  training  colleges  under  its 
control,  it  ought  obviously  to  be  equipped  with  a  staff 
of  men  fully  competent  to  deal  with  those  subjects 
independently  of  any  outside  assistance.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  institutions  above-mentioned  the 
agricultural  or  horticultural  instruction  is  not  specific 
technical  training  in  the  art  of  farming  or  gardening, 
its  technical  aspect  so  far  as  it  has  one  at  all  must  be 
subordinated  to  its  educational  aspect,  and  it  falls 
legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  evening  and  winter  schools,  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced colleges  of  agriculture  that  instruction  is  strictly 
technical,  and  should  remain,  as  in  other  countries, 
under  the  supervision  of  that  Department  of  the  State 
which  exists  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  interests. 


German  Letter 

Women  at  the  German  Universities 


By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 


Important  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  education 
of  women  in  Germany,  and  in  certain  States  of  the  Empire 
fresh  innovations  have  been  introduced.  None  of  the 
universities  of  the  Empire  now  refuse  to  admit  women 
students,  but  the  regulations  mth  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  concession,  and  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  previous 
preparation,  differ  considerably. 

The  German  universities  are  divided,  in  this  respect, 
into  two  large  classes:  (i)  Those  which  admit  women 
as  fully  quaUfied  students  after  matriculation  ;  (2)  those 
which  only  admit  them  as  extension  students  to  hear  the 
lectures.  The  universities  of  Baden.  Bavaria,  and  Wiirttem- 
berg  belong  to  the  first  group,  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  States  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  second. 

At  the  Universitics'of_Frciberg  and  Heidelberg  in  Baden, 


eighty-six  women  are  studying  as  ordinary  students  accord- 
ing to  the  academic  rules.  They  possess  the  necessary 
certificate  of  admission  to  a  university  granted  by  a  German 
Gymnasium  and  recognised  by  the  State,  granted,  too, 
in  some  special  cases,  by  a  German  Real-Gymnasium  or  a 
German  Ober-Real-School  ;  they  bring  also  the  proofs 
required  for  matriculation,  and  it  is  ctuefly  as  a  test  that 
they  are  required  to  matriculate. 

The  theological,  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  scien- 
tific faculties  admit  to  their  lectures  women  who  show 
sufficient  proof  of  a  scientific  preparation  (the  secondary 
teachers'  examination  in  the  case  of  German  women,  the 
B.A.  degree  in  that  of  Enghshwomen  and  Americans, 
the  Diploma  de  fin  d'Hudes  in  that  of  French  women,  the 
four  years'  higher  academic  women's  course  in  that  of 
Russians,  special  regulations  being  reserved  for  special 
cases).  Similarly  the  medical  faculty  permits  women  to 
attend  the  courses,  if  they  have  passed  the  medical  or 
surgical  examination  at  a  German  university,  or  one  of 
equivalent  standing.  But  such  permission  is  only  granted 
with  the  consent  of  the  university  lecturers  whose  lectures 
they  wish  to  attend,  and  only  as  a  favour  for  each  course. 
The  students  are  not  matriculated,  thev  hold  no  extension 
student's  certificate,  and  are  not  confirmed  as  constant 
attendants  at  the  lectures,  but  are  only  provided  with  a 
permit  from  the  faculty  from  term  to  term. 

In  future  women  who  possess  the  certificate  of  admission 
to  a  university'  obtained  from  a  German  humanistic  or 
Real-Gymnasium  will  be  able  to  matriculate  at  the  Bava- 
rian universities  of  Erlangen,  Munich,  and  Wurzburg. 
Women  who  do  not  possess  that  certificate  can  only  be 
admitted  as  listeners  (extension  students)  at  the  university 
lectures  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
general  conditions  for  their  admission  as  listeners  are  (a) 
adequate  scientific  preparation  (education  at  an  inter- 
mediate school) — successful  attendance  at  a  Girls'  Institute, 
and  the  passing  of  the  teacher's  examination  in  modern 
languages  is  not  in  itself  suflScient  proof  of  proper  pre- 
paration ;  (&)  corresponding  personal  e\Tdence  of  legitimate 
fitness. 

In  Wiirttemberg  (Tiibingen  University)  German  women 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  under  the  same  conditions 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men  if  they  possess  the 
certificate  of  admission  to  a  university  obtained  from  a 
Gymnasium,  Real-Gymnasium  or  an  Ober-Real-School  : 
as  ordinary  students  for  the  study  of  dentistry  and  phar- 
macy, provided  they  show  proof  of  possessing  the  pre- 
scribed previous  preparation  for  their  subject ;  and  as  special 
students,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  men 
students. 

Women  who  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  for  matricu- 
lation, but  who  can  otherwise  prove  that  they  have  suitable 
previous  preparation,  provided  they  have  also  the  German 
examination  certificate  testifying  to  capability  for  teach- 
ing in  girls'  high  schools  or  elementary  schools  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  lecturers  on  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion receive  permission  from  the  Rectorial  office  to  heaur 
the  lectures. 

Prussia  does  not  allow  women  to  matriculate  ;  they  can 
only  attend  lectures  at  the  universities  (Berlin,  Bonn, 
Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg, 
Munster)  as  extension  students,  and  the  followng  proofs 
of  preparation  are  considered  sufficient. 

For  native  German  women  :    ( i )  The  certificate  of  ad- 
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mission  to  a  university  obtained  from  the  Obcrsekunda  of 
a  German  Gymnasium,  Real-Gymnasium,  or  Ober-Real- 
School  or  from  a  Real-School  ;  (2)  The  pass  certificate 
of  the  teachers'  examination  ;  (3)  The  certificate  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  final  examination  of  a  girls'  high  school, 
together  with  satisfactory  certificates  from  a  State  Art 
Institute  ;  (4)  Proofs  of  good  work  as  authoress  or  artist. 
According  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, women  who  do  not  possess  the  leaving  or  the  teachers' 
certificate  may,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  receive  permission  to 
attend  the  lectures  if  they  can  show  other  and  equivalent 
proofs  that  they  possess  the  required  previous  preparation. 

For  foreigners  :  official  certificates  that  are  equivalent 
to  those  held  by  German  women  showing  the  possession  of 
the  required  previous  preparation.  The  leaving-certificates 
of  the  Russian  Girls'  Gymnasium  no  longer  admit  to  the 
university  lectures,  not  even  if  accompanied  with  a  certifi- 
cate showing  that  the  student  has  completed  the  whole 
course,  or  if  they  hold  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  or  have  passed 
a  full  examination  in  Latin.  Women  who  have  already 
been  admitted  on  the  basis  of  such  a  certificate  are  allowed 
to  continue  their  attendance  at  the  lectures.  No  excep- 
tional proof  is  accepted.  Attendance  at  single  lectures 
requires  the  consent  of  the  Rector  and  permission  from 
the  professors.  The  regulations  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same  for 
all  Prussian  universities,  but  Breslau,  for  example,  requires, 
without  exception,  for  the  medical  facultv,  the  certificate 
of  admission  to  a  university  obtained  from  a  German 
Gymnasium  or  Real-Gymnasium,  and  Marburg  for  all 
faculties,  the  leaving- certificate  of  a  classical  high  school, 
or  the  teachers'  certificate. 

Saxony  is  more  rigorous.  Women  cannot  matriculate 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  but  are  received  as  listeners, 
with  the  consent  of  the  lecturers,  if  they  possess  the  teachers' 
certificate.  Doubtful  cases  are  decided  by  the  Ministry. 
The  permission  for  those  who  possess  the  leaving-certificate 
of  a  German  hum.anistic  or  Real-Gymnasium  extends  to 
five  years,  and  if  they  study  medicine,  to  seven  ;  for 
Saxon  elementary  teachers  who  are  privileged  by  the  decree 
of  February  19,  1902,  to  attend  the  university,  to  three  years, 
and  for  all  other  cases  to  two  years. 

The  Hessian  University  of  Giessen  only  receives  women 
as  extension  students.  They  have  to  make  a  special 
request  to  the  Rectorate,  and  to  state  to  which  faculty 
they  desire  to  devote  themselves  ;  it  decides  whether  they 
shall  be  admitted  and  whether  the  certificates  testif\dng 
to  adequate  previous  preparations  are  satisfactory.  If  they 
are  refused  admission  they  may  appeal  to  the  smaller 
body  of  the  Senate.  Permission  to  attend  single  courses 
of  lectures  must  be  obtained  from  the  lecturers.  If  a 
lecturer  is  willing  to  grant  admission  to  a  course  of  lectures 
to  women  who  are  not  admitted  as  extension  students, 
the  authorisation  of  the  Rector  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  Thuringian  University  of  Jena  women  are  not 
permitted  to  matriculate,  and  are  only  admitted  as  hsteners 
— as  a  rule  only  to  the  work  of  the  philosophical  faculty — 
if  they  are  native  born  Germans,  and  possess  either  the 
same  proof  of  capacity'  as  the  men  students,  or  have  passed 
the  final  examination  of  a  training  college  for  teachers. 
Exceptions  are  made  only  on  the  representation  of  very 
cogent  reasons. 

Women  can  take  the  Ph.D.  degree  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  men,  with  the  modification  that  women  must 
always    have    passed    through   a   humanistic    Gymnasium. 


Exception  from  that  condition,  especially  in  the  case  of 
foreigners,  may  be  granted  by  the  Government  of  the 
maintaining  States. 

Lately  the  governments  have  declared  that  no  real 
considerations  stand  against  the  admission  of  women  who 
fulfil  all  these  conditions  to  the  teachers'  examination  for 
high  schools,  or  to  other  examinations  taken  at  the  end  of 
their  studies. 

At  the  Mecklenburgh  University  of  Rostock,  according 
to  a  ministerial  decree  of  October  9,  1896,  women  can 
take  part  in  the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculty  as 
more  than  mere  listeners  provided  their  number  remains 
small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  matriculated  students, 
and  is  confined  to  those  women  or  girls  who  give  proof  that 
they  have  a  special  reason  for  attending  the  lectures,  such 
as  the  future  adoption  of  some  profession,  and  who,  during 
their  university  course,  reside  with  a  family  in  Rostock. 

The  permission  to  be  a  listener  is  conditional  on  the 
consent  of  the  Rector  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  lecturer  must  declare 
the  personal  circumstances  of  each  woman  who  desires 
the  permission. 

The  University  of  Strassburg  receives  women  with  the 
consent  of  the  lecturers  as  extension  students  only,  even  if 
they  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  German  Gym- 
nasium, Real-Gymnasium,  or  of  a  German  Ober-Real- 
School  ;  or,  in  respect  to  the  lectures  in  the  philosophical, 
mathematical,  or  science  faculties,  if  they  show  capability 
for  teaching  in  a  German  Girls'  High  School.  German 
women  who  possess  a  final  certificate  or  a  leaving-certifi- 
cate are  also  admitted.  Foreigners  have  to  prove  that  they 
possess  previous  preparation  equivalent  to  that  demanded 
of  Germans.  In  order  to  simpUfy  the  proceedings,  the 
certificates  are  examined  by  the  Rector.  Women  pro- 
vided with  the  proofs  named  above,  receive  books  in  which 
to  register  their  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and,  if  they 
so  desire,  are  granted  special  leaving-certificates. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Berkshire 

The  reports  of  the  various  Sub-Committees  presented  to 
the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Education 
Committee  deal  with  a  number  of  points  of  general 
interest. 

Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. — It  is  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  that  classes  for 
teachers  are  being  held  at  Reading  College.  The  Board 
of  Education  have  written  to  the  Sub-Committee  with 
reference  to  the  system  of  instruction  of  pupil-teachers 
submitted  by  the  Committee.  The  Board  refer  to  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  instruction  of  pupU-teachers  in  their  area  as  far  as 
possible  in  secondary  schools.  They  point  out  that  in 
order  that  pupil-teachers  who  are  so  instructed  may  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  Article  24  of  the  Pupil-Teacher 
Regulations,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  Centre  should 
be  recognised  under  Article  2  in  connection  with  the 
secondary  school.  They  request  that  a  form  of  Preliminary 
statement  may  be  filled  up  in  respect  of  each  of  the  Centres. 
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The  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  im- 
practicable to  form  separate  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  at 
secondary  schools  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  pupil- 
teachers,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  number ; 
and  as  it  appears  to  them  very  desirable  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Board  on  this  question  should  be  more  fully  explained, 
they  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Syllabus  for  Physical  Drill. — The  new  syllabus  of  physical 
drill  based  on  the  recent  report  of  the  "  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,"  which  the  Board 
of  Education  have  issued,  has  been  ordered  by  the  School 
Management  Sub-Committee  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Head  of  each  department  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 
A  letter  has  been  sent  with  the  syllabus  expressing  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  that  the  recommendations  which 
it  contains  would  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  schools. 

Head  Teachers'  Salaries. — The  following  scale  of  salaries 
is  recommended   for  adoption  by  the   Sub-Committee  : 
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Defective  Buildings. — The  Works  Sub-Committee  mention 
that  during  the  quarter  the  Building  Inspector  visited 
fift>'-five  schools.  Extracts  from  his  reports  have  been 
sent  to  the  managers,  where  such  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
with  a  request  that  the  complaints  should  receive  attention 
and  the  defects  remedied.  In  several  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  managers  have  carried  out  the  improvements 
necessary.  The  Building  Inspector  has  also,  where  appli- 
cations have  been  received,  visited  schools  and  advised 
the  managers  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the 
improvements.  A  large  number  of  the  defects  have  been 
found  to  be  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  offices,  and 
where  these  were  in  a  very  bad  state  the  managers  were 
requested  to  reconstruct  them. 

Considerable  difficulty  arose  in  several  cases  from  the 
action  of  managers  who  carried  out  repairs  without  sub- 
mitting plans  or  informing  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Committee.  In  most  cases  these  alterations  were 
found  not  to  comply  with  the  Building  Rules  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Sub-Committee  have,  therefore, 
directed  the  Secretary  to  warn  all  the  correspondents 
of  the  non-provided  schools  of  the  county  that  they  should 
inform  the  Committee  of  all  alterations  contemplated, 
and  that  the  Building  Inspector  would  visit  the  schools 
and   advise   managers. 

School  Attendance  :  Visits  to  Church. — A  copy  of  the 
circular  dealing  with  the  attendance  of  children  at 
church,  which  the  Board  of  Education  issued  to  their 
Inspectors,  has  been  considered  both  by  the  School  Atten- 


dance Sub-Committee  and  by  the  School  Management 
Sub-Committee.  It  may  be  as  well  to  recall  that  the 
circular  stated  that  (i)  it  had  become  the  practice  in 
certain  schools  to  count  attendance  at  church  as  attendance 
at  religious  instruction  in  the  school  building  ;  (2)  that 
the  Board  of  Education  would  not  recognise  attendance 
at  church  as  attendance  at  school  "  unless  the  Local 
Education  Authority  had  declared  by  by-law  or  otherwise 
that  it  will  regard  attendance  at  church  at  specified  times 
as  attendance  at  school  in  compliance  with  its  by-laws." 

Neither  Sub-Committee  had  any  observations  to  make 
as  to  the  question,  it  being  recommended  that  no  special 
by-laws   should   be   made. 

By-Laws. — The  school  attendance  by-laws  now  in  force 
in  the  county  have  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  time 
to  enable  the  Sub-Committee  to  discover  in  what  respects 
it  is  advisable  to  amend  them,  and  they  recommend  the 
following    alterations  : 

(i)  To  extend  the  distance  limit  for  compulsory  atten- 
dance from  two  to  three  miles. 

(2)  To  insert  a  clause  giving  total  exemption  to  children 
over  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  have  made  350  attendances 
each  year  for  five  years  in  not  more  than  two  schools. 

(3)  To  delete  paragraph  5  (b)  dealing  with  partial 
exemption. 

Prosecutions. — During  the  period  from  January  1904 
to  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  the  summer  holidays,  120 
summonses  were  issued  for  breach  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  and  by-laws  relating  to  school  attendance  ; 
convictions  were  obtained  in  ninet^'-seven  cases,  nine  were 
dismissed,  and  fourteen  withdra-wm  or  dismissed  after  ad- 
journments.    Fines  amounting  to  £2k,  65.  6i.  were  imposed. 

In  short. — Season  tickets  or  bicj'cle  allowances  are 
given  to  a  number  of  students. 

Various  improvements  to  school  buildings  are  reported 
by  the  Works  Sub-Committee. 

Maintenance  allowances  have  been  granted  to  certain 
of  the  parents  of  county  scholars,  the  sums  ranging 
from  £t,  to  ;^i2. 

During  the  past  three  months  H.M.  Inspector  has 
reported  on  forty-six  schools,  and  it  is  observed  that 
generally  the  reports  are  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

In  all  cases  where  the  average  attendance  at  a  school 
nearly  approaches  or  exceeds  the  accommodation,  the 
Secretary  has  been  directed  to  write  to  the  managers  and 
ask  what  steps  they  proposed  to  take  in  the  matter. 

The  following  attendance  results  are  given  for  the 
quarter:  schools,  211  ;  accommodation,  33,310;  average 
number  on  roll,  26,058  ;  average  attendance,  24,034  ; 
and   percentage   of   average   attendance,   93.3. 

Kent 

Higher  Education. — Details  were  given  In  School  for 
July  of  a  County  scheme  of  higher  education  for  Kent, 
whereby  local  committees  were  formed  for  the  larger 
urban  districts.  It  is  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committee  presented  to  the  County  Council  on  November 
16,  that  certain  of  these  local  committees,  which  act  as 
STib-committees  of  the  Education  Committee,  have  sub- 
mitted schemes  of  higher  education  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  that,  subject  in  particular  cases  to  minor 
revision    of    estimates    and    modification    in    programmes. 
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provisional  approval  has  been  given  in  respect  of  twenty- 
two  centres.  The  constitution  of  the  local  sub-com- 
mittees is  now  practically  completed,  and  the  report  says 
that  there  is  every  promise  of  successful  work.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  whereby  the  Committee  may  become 
tenants  of  existing  technical  institutes  at  the  various 
centres  at  a  nominal  rent,  with  the  customary  obligation 
as  to  repairs  and  out-goings. 

Teachers  in  the  Making. — The  work  of  training  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  is  being  steadily  pressed  forward. 
Pupil-teachers'  centres  have  been  opened  at  Ashford, 
Dartford,  Maidstone,  and  Sittingbourne,  and  have  made  a 
satisfactory  start.  Those  at  Dartford  and  Sittingbourne 
are  being  organised  as  Secondary  Day  Schools  for  Girls, 
ordinary  pupils  being  admitted  from  eight  years  of  age, 
at  fees  of  six  guineas  per  annum  for  pupils  under  twelve, 
and  eight  guineas  for  those  over  that  age.  The  Committee 
have  resolved,  wherever  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
at  their  centres,  to  offer  full-time  instruction  to  Probationers, 
provided  the  consent  of  parents  and  managers  can  be 
obtained,  and  they  express  the  hope  "  that  full-time  in- 
struction may  be  the  general  rule  after  January  next,  in 
the  case,  at  all  events,  of  young  people,  who  hope  to  qualify 
for  admission  as  pupil  teachers  in  August  1905." 

Libraries  at  Centres. — Recognising  that  libraries  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  pupil-teachers'  centres, 
the  Committee  have  resolved  to  apply  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
;^i50  for  the  first  year,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
existing  hbraries  in  the  county's  centres,  and  of  inaugurat- 
ing others  as  occasion  may  demand. 

Studentships. — In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
supply  and  training  of  teachers,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  pupil-teachers 
available  for  the  county  service  from  1907  onwards,  to 
increase  considerably  the  number  of  studentships  at  present 
offered — an  additional  offer  of  about  one  hundred  of  these 
is  to  be  made  this  month  (December).  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  supplementary  and  uncertificated  teachers  are 
being  given  opportunities  to  improve  their  qualifications, 
special  classes  having  been  started  in  seven  districts  under 
qualified  instructors.  It  is  hoped  that  this  most  useful 
arrangement  will  be  extended  to  other  centres. 

Evening  Schools. — The  fact  that  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  applications  for  the  opening  of  evening  continua- 
tion schools  has  been  made  is  mentioned  in  the  report, 
the  Committee  stating  that  they  "  feel  this  important 
part  of  their  work  must  be  encouraged,  even  though  such 
encouragement  may  necessitate  an  appeal  to  the  Council 
for  additional  funds."  A  Ust  of  forty-four  places  at  which 
evening  classes  have  been,  or  will  be  started  this  session, 
is  given  in  the  report. 

The  Education  Ladder. — Out  of  fifteen  candidates  who 
entered  for  the  scholarships  this  year,  as  many  as  twelve 
(five  men  and  seven  women)  satisfied  the  examiners.  The 
Committee  have  accordingly  elected  the  five  men  and  the 
first  six  of  the  women  to  scholarships  of  ;^6o  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
autumn  term,  1904.  In  the  case  of  one  boy,  the  Committee 
have  resolved  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £^0  a  year  for  the 
first  year, while  he  remains  at  St.Olave's  Grammar  School. 
The  scholarship  of  another  boy  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £^0 
a  year  in  consequence  of  his  occupying  the  position  of 
King's  Scholar  at  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

School  Attendance. — In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ques- 


tion as  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees which  have  been  appointed,  the  Committee  have 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Local  Committees 
do  take  such  proceedings  as  they  may  think  fit  from  time 
to  time  for  enforcing  school  attendance,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose be  authorised  to  sign  all  necessary  papers  and  proper 
orders,  including  orders  for  prosecution  under  Section  38 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,"  also  that  "the 
Clerks  to  the  Local  School  Attendance  Committee  be 
authorised,  as  officers  of  this  Committee,  to  sign  all  labour 
or  other  certificates  authorised  by  the  By-laws  of  the  County 
Council,  or  the  provision  of  any  statute  affecting  the  attend- 
ance of  cfiildren  at  school." 

Religious  Instruction. — The  course  of  reUgious  instruction 
used  in  the  school  under  the  late  School  Board  for  London 
has  been  adopted  in  Kent.  The  Committee  propose  to 
issue  the  syllabus  to  the  managers  of  all  Council  schools 
"  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  them  and  to  the 
teachers."  The  following  letter  has  been  issued  with 
the  syllabus  : 

"  The  Kent  Education  Committee  are  anxious  that  the 
Biblical  Instruction  in  the  Provided  Schools  should  be 
systematically  and  thoroughly  taught.  With  that  view, 
they  have  approved  of  the  accompanying  graduated  sylla- 
bus, which  they  commend  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Managers  and  Teachers,  in  the  hope  that  by  adopting  it, 
or  some  modification  of  it,  such  as  may  suit  the  exigencies 
of  each  School,  a  child  may  not  complete  his  School  life 
without  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  general  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  the  enclosed  syllabus  is 
sent  solely  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  Managers, 
and  that  its  use  is  entirely  permissive." 

Reviews 

The  Birds  * 

A  book  published  by  the  firm  that  issued  so  many 
books  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  and  written  by 
the  lady  who  collaborated  with  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  " 
is  sure  of  attention.  Wood  was  a  friend  of  our  childhood, 
and  Blackwood' s  Magazine  gave  us  the  essays  that 
charmed  our  manhood. 

As  the  very  moderate  price  indicates,  the  book  is 
intended  to  be  popular.  It  ought  to  be  so.  In  the 
first  place  its  paper,  print,  plates,  and  binding  are  alike 
attractive,  and  an  inspection  of  the  subject-matter 
shows  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
put  through  the  press. 

The  intention  of  the  author  is  clearly  stated.  It  is 
to  treat  of  the  more  familiar  birds,  regular  residents, 
or  migrants,  known  in  Britain.  "  More  or  less  infrequent 
visitors  termed  non-breeding  wanderers "  are  not 
noticed.  It  is  so  with  the  less  common  wild-fowl  and 
sea-fowl. 

The  reader  will  naturally  at  once  look  to  the  inclu- 
sions and  omissions,  and  there  will  be  a  difference  of 

*  Birds  in  their  Seasons.  By  J.  A.  Owen,  (George  Routledge  & 
Sons.    2s.  6d.) 
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personal  opinion.  For  instance,  many  will  feel  that 
the  crow  family  is  not  fairly  represented  if  the  Cornish 
chough  is  left  out.  It  might  well  take  the  space  given 
to  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  the  Rock  Thrush,  as  it  is  a 
constant  dweller  on  our  South  Western  Cliffs.       I  '1/' 

The  scientific  name  of  each  bird  is  ^ven,  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  phonetic  description  of  its  song.  This 
latter  is  often  a  great  aid  in  the  identification  and  will 
be  valued  by  the  bird  lover.  t  i 

The  coloured  plates  too,  will  be  a  help.  Only  small 
inland  birds  are  figured,  the  thrushes  being  the  largest. 
Each  plate  represents,  as  a  rule,  a  family.  Hawks, 
crows,  gulls,  &c.,  appear  only  in  the  text. 

Several  points  of  interest  attract  the  attention  of 'a 
reader.  Local  names  are  always  interesting.  The 
fieldfare,  or  felfer  of  Suffolk,  is  the  feltic  of  Cumberland. 
The  Mistle-thrush,  which  in  Suffolk  is  called  the  Dow- 
felfer — Dove  fieldfare — is  the  pigeon-feltic  of  the  North. 

This  interesting  little  book  is  not  arranged  on  any 
strictly  scientific  principles,  though  a  table  of  famiUes 
is  given  at  the  end  for  reference.  The  seasons  of  the 
year  form  a  basis  of  arrangement.  ', 

Misprints  are  few.  There  is  one  on  page  20.  Mata- 
cilla  for  Motacilla. 

It  is  not  usual  to  credit  owls  with  an  appetite  for 
"  shrew  mice."  Perhaps  the  inverted  commas  indicate 
a  local  name. 

For  children  loving  birds  and  wishing  to  know 
them  out  of  doors  there  could  not  be  a  more  suitable 
gift-book. 

T.  L. 


Minor  Notices 

Jeanne  D'Arc.  By  Jules  Michelet.  Selections.  Edited 
by  A.  J.  Perman,  M.A.  48  pp.  (London  :  Blackie 
&  Son.     4(f.) 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Little  French  Classics 
issued  by  this  firm,  and  this  is  a  very  judicious  addition 
to  the  books  which  have  already  been  published  in  that 
series.  The  editor  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  re-issue, 
with  some  slight  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations,  of 
the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Histoire  de  France.  Michelet  confessed  to  a  preference  for 
this  part  of  his  work,  and  he  used  to  say  that  others  would 
relate  Jeanne's  life  after  him,  but  that  no  one  would  do  again 
for  her  what  he  had  done.  Critics  have  agreed  to  bestow 
enthusiastic  praise  upon  this  part  of  the  historian's  work. 
The  editor's  own  introduction  is  a  piece  of  very  skilful 
compression,  and  it  is  excellent  in  other  ways.  Then 
there  are  notes,  which  will  make  the  little  book  particularly 
helpful  to  students. 

La  Pierre  de  Touche.  By  Emile  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Preston,  M.A.  x  -I-  102  pp. 
(London:    Blackie  &  Son.     ?>d.) 

The  publishers  have  now  included  this  romantic  drama 
in  their  Little  French  Classics,  and  the  editor  has  provided 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  make  the  book  useful 
for  school  purposes.     We  see  no  reason  to  withhold  from 


this  volume  the  commendation  we  have  already  bestowed 
upon  its  predecessors. 

Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie.  By  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Segur. 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  M.  ^Vhite.  76  pp.  (London  : 
George  G.  Harrap.     gd.) 

The  charming  stories  of  this  authoress  are  amongst  the 
favourites  of  French  children,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
English  children  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  delight  produced  by  these  entertaining  tales.  They 
are  written  in  simple  and  conversational  language,  and  are 
therefore  pecuharly  suitable  for  girls  and  boys  who  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  French  study.  Two  of  the  stories 
only  of  the  complete  work  have  been  included  in  this  little 
book,  but  at  least  they  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
very  attractive  writer.  The  addition  of  a  vocabulary, 
questions,  and  of  other  features,  adapt  the  stories  for 
school-book  purposes,  and  a  number  of  illustrations  add 
brightness  to  the  text. 

Preliminary  French.  A  Graded  Reader  for  Beginners. 
By  W.  B.  Snow  and  C.  P.  Lebon.  viii  +  152  pp. 
(London  :    George  G.  Harrap.     u.  6d.) 

The  authors  have  not  thrown  this  book  together  without 
thought.  They  have  definite  ideas,  and  they  have  carried 
them  out  in  this  work.  The  gradation  is,  as  it  should  be, 
from  extremely  easy  sentences,  and  only  interesting  matter 
has  been  admitted,  so  that  the  young  pupil  shall  not  find 
his  work  too  irksome.  The  tenses  have  been  introduced 
progressively  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  exercises, 
and  a  vocabulary  completes  the  book.  As  a  preUminary 
course  in  French  the  book  is  a  useful  and  well-planned  aid 
for  teacher  and  pupil.  It  belongs  to  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series. 

Les  Mesaveniures  de  Jean-Paul  Choppart.  By  Louis 
Desnoyers.  Edited  by  L.  Von  Glehn,  M.A.  viii  + 
170  pp.     (London  :    Macmillan  &  Co.     25.) 

The  chief  characters  in  this  story  are  of  the  kind  parti- 
cularly famihar  to  the  children  of  France  and  Germany. 
They  remind  one  of  Les  Defaxtts  Horribles  by  "  Trim  "  of 
Struwelpeter,  and  of  Max  and  Moriiz,  now  running  a  success- 
ful course  in  Germany.  The  story  belongs  in  short  to  the 
literature  of  "pickles."  To  render  it  of  use  in  school  the 
text  has  been  supplemented  by  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  by  notes,  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  a  vocabulary, 
viva  voce  drills,  and  passages  for  translation  into  French. 
The  book  is  an  addition  to  Siepmann's  elementarj'  French 
series,  of  which  the  general  editors  are  Otto  Siepmann  and 
Eugene  Pellissier.  and  the  pubhshers  have  turned  out  the 
work  in  excellent  style. 

Des  Vacances  a  Paris.  By  Violet  Partington.  79  pp. 
(London:     Horace  Marshall  &   Son.     is.  6d.) 

Piquant  and  clever  illustrations  are  a  special  feature 
of  this  book,  which  is  beautifully  printed  and  altogether 
excellent,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  shape,  which 
is  oblong  and  therefore  less  convenient  to  hold  than  the 
usual  shape.  Possibly  it  was  thought  that  as  the  other 
features  mark  a  departure  from  the  commonplace  it  might 
seem  inconsistent  to  adhere  to  the  usual  form  in  this  matter. 
The  literary  matter  is  most  entertaining  and  full  of  reahtry-, 
and  altogether  this  is  a  most  attractive  book,  and  hkely 
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to  be  a  great  favourite  -(vith  pupils.     At  any  rate  it  deserves 
to  be. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Gouin  Method.  Vol.  11.  By  F. 
Themoin,  B.  cs  L.  viii  +  153.  (London  and  Paris  : 
Hachette  &  Co.     2S.  6d.) 

The  Gouin  method  introduced  new  life  into  the  teaching 
of  languages  in  this  country  when  such  teaching  had  fallen 
very  low.  The  method  has  been  systematised  and  is  set 
forth  in  three  volumes.  We  have  referred  to  the  system 
on  previous  occasions,  and  it  is  enough  now  to  announce 
that  another  edition  of  volume  II  has  just  been  published. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Child  for  Science.  By  M.  E.  Boole. 
(Oxford:   Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  a  book  on  the  education  of  the  child  that  requires 
the  most  careful  reading.  Miss  a  sentence  and  you  must 
hark  back  for  it.  It  is  Uke  reading  George  Meredith,  and 
no  short  notice  can  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  its  scope. 

Many  will  object  that  the  child's  mind  is  treated  from 
too  abstract  a  point  of  view.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  in  dealing  with  it  we  may  have  to  use  "  a  certain  cycle 
of  mental  attitudes  "  twelve  in  number.  This  seems  hard 
on  both  mother  and  child.  Practically,  Mrs.  Boole  has 
strong  opinions  on  the  heuristic  method  of  teaching.  It 
must  not  be  overdone.  "  A  clear  line  of  demarcation 
shall  be  preserved  between  what  the  individual  has  observed 
and  what  he  has  observed  at  second  hand."  This  lesson 
is  driven  home  by  the  remark  that  no  teacher  can  depend 
on  observation  entirely  without  reading.  Lead  the  child 
to  observe  and  report.  Tell  him  sometimes,  nay  often, 
what  he  has  failed  to  see,  but  get  the  right  way  of  discrimina- 
ting between  cramming  and  neglect. 

Mathematical  Problem  Papers.  By  Rev.  E.  M.  Radford. 
(Cambridge :  University  Press.  4s.  6d.  net.) 
A  much  needed  book,  to  be  used  by  busy  teachers  pre- 
paring pupils  for  entrance  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  preparation  of  such  papers  or  the  acquire- 
ment o:  the  real  scholarship  papers  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
Only  one  improvement  could  be  suggested.  All  scholar- 
ship papers  contain  book-work  questions.  Perhaps  an 
addition  of  this  kind  would  have  added  too  much  to  the 
bulk  of  the  book  and  increased  its  expense.  Collections 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  issued  cheaply,  as  their  circulation 
is  necessarily  very  limited.  A  Key  is  promised,  which  will 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Arnold's  Number  Lessons.     (London:  E.  Arnold.) 

The  pupils  have  six  Uttle  books  containing  examples. 
The  teachers  have  a  parallel  set  containing  answers  and 
hints  as  to  teaching.  As  to  this  last  feature,  we  know 
that  each  teacher  will  have  personal  ideas. 

The  subjects  range  from  the  simplest  ideas,  such  as  the 
counting  of  pears,  rings,  caps,  and  domino  pips  through 
simple  equations  in  Algebra  to  a  short  book  on  the  higher 
arithmetic  of  the  elementary  schools,  i.e.  Interest,  Discount, 
and  Areas.  The  pupil  will  be  confined  to  principles. 
The  calculations  are  very  easy. 

We  should  have  Uked  to  see  an  earlier  and  bolder  use  of 
the  decimal  system  of  notation  as  a  simple  extension  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning  numbers,  also  a  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  approximations  are  enough.     Quite  recently  a  poor 


boy  in  a  percentage  question  about  increasing  population 
worked  out  his  answer  to  eight  places  of  decimals. 

Macmillan's  Picture  Arithmetic.     Part  I.     (London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     ^d.) 

Each  picture  has  a  dozen  or  so  of  easy  numerical  questions 
attached  to  it.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  make  a  sort  of 
game  that  quite  young  children  can  play,  and  so  by  concrete 
examples  be  prepared  for  abstract  arithmetic.  Only 
experience  can  show  how  the  experiment  would  work  out. 
The  book  is  "illustrated"  from  a  publisher's  point  of 
view,  i.e.  old  plates  from  other  books  are  used  and 
apparently  reduced  in  scale  so  as  to  become  very  vague 
in  some  cases.  The  first  picture  is  quite  unfortunate. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  it  whether  the  first  question 
is  one  of  addition  or  subtraction. 

Readers  of  the  Christmas  numbers  sent  out  bv  Charles 
Dickens  will  remember  Major  Jackman's  lessons  in  arith- 
metic to  the  orphan  boy  adopted  by  Mrs.  Lirriper.  This 
booklet  is  a  development  of  the  same  idea.  The  pictures 
are  of  animals  in  farm  yards,  their  cost  at  so  much  per  head, 
&c.  It  does  not  deal  with  door-knobs,  potatoes,  and 
toasting-forks.  But  it  might  be  equally  entertaining  to 
the  young  child. ' 

Botany  Rambles.  Autumn.  By  Ella  Thomson.  (London  : 
Horace  Marshall  &  Sons,      is.) 

This  is  a  booklet,  one  of  a  series  intended  to  rouse  the 
interest  of  children  in  what  plants  they  have  seen  in  the 
country'  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  rather 
for  teachers'  use,  for  revision,  than  as  a  text-book.  But 
the  teacher's  memory  will  be  refreshed,  so  that  the  chief 
points  about  autumn  botany  can  be  impressed  upon  the 
learner.  The  text  is  written  in  an  interesting  chatty  way. 
Four  excellent  photographs  are  reproduced.  There  arc 
several  careful  drawings  by  Miss  Marion  Thomson.  The 
remaining  numerous  illustrations  seem  to  be  frankly  bold 
diagrams.  That  of  the  heather  facing  p.  268  seems  the 
best.  The  authoress  very  properly  distinguishes  between 
heather  and  ling.     But  what  are  "  ling  bells  "  ? 

A  School  Geometry.  Part  VI.  By  H.  S.  Hall.  M.A.,  and 
F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
IS.   6d.) 

This  volume  deals  with  Solid  Geometry  (i)  covering  the 
ground  of  Euclid  XL  1-2 1,  and  (ii)  treating  of  the  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  the  simpler  solid  figures.  In  (i)  Euclid's 
proofs  are  simphfied  or  replaced  by  those  of  Couchy  and 
Legendre.  In  (ii)  the  method  of  limits  is  freely  used. 
Orthogonal  Projection,  the  method  of  Co-ordinates  and 
Spherical  Triangles  are  briefly  but  satisfactorily  treated. 
Copious  sets  of  numerical  exercises  are  supphed.  The 
figures,  type  and  arrangement  have  the  same  merits  of 
neatness  and  clearness  which  have  characterised  Parts  I.-V., 
and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  previous  opinion  of  the  chances 
of  the  School  Geometry  in  obtaining  a  substantial  and  lasting 
success  as  one  of  those  rivals  of  Euclid  which  still  continue 
to  appear  thick  and  fast  and  more  and  more  and  more. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  more  attention  given  to  Per- 
spective in  the  figures,  and  think  that  this  subject.  Descrip- 
tive Geometry  and  Contour  Lines,  might  have  had  sections 
allotted  to  them.  But  perhaps  the  authors  are  wise  in 
confining  their  attention  to  the  present  needs  of  school 
work.     When    these    additional    subjects    are    annexed    to 
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the    mathematical    department    it    will    be    easy    to    add 
appendices  deaUng  with  them. 

One  Thousand  Objects  for  the  Microscope.  With  a  few  Hints 
on  Mounting.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  A.L.S. 
With  Thirteen  full-page  Plates  depicting  upwards  of 
500  Objects,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  paper  boards,  7J  by  4|-,  pp.  179  +  xii. 
New  popular  issue.  (London  :  F.  Wame  &  Co.  is. 
net.) 

A  good  book  for  the  microscope  lover.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  it  is  the  preUminary  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
cheap  instrument.  It  can  be  obtained  from  good  makers 
at  from  two  to  five  guineas,  with  a  choice  of  objective 
lenses,  such  that  few  workers  from  nature  need  higher 
powers.  There  is  some  valuable  advice  on  the  choice  of 
accessories,  management  of  Ught,  &c.,  which  any  practical 
worker  will  appreciate,  and  every  beginner  will  welcome. 
The  hints  on  mounting  are  most  practical,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  late  President  of  the  Quekett  Micro- 
scopical Club.  A  description  is  given  of  a  thousand  animal 
and  vegetable  objects,  and  half  of  them  are  well  figured 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Theoretical  Geometry  for  Beginners.  Part  III.  By  C.  H. 
Allcock,  M.A.     (London:    Macmillan  &  Co.     is.  6d.) 

This  part  deals  with  Ratio  and  Proportion  and  their 
appUcation  to  various  theorems  and  problems.  About 
90  of  its  222  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  matter  of 
Euclid's  Book  VI.  ;  the  rest  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
Harmonic  Ranges  and  Pencils,  Poles  and  Polars,  Inversion 
and  Envelopes.  The  chapters  on  these  seem  a  useful 
introduction  to  more  advanced  works.  As  in  the  previous 
parts  the  type  and  arrangement  are  clear,  the  figures 
numerous  and  well  executed. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Graphs.  By  George  A.  Gibson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.E.     (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

The  aim  and  scope  of  this  treatise  are  well  stated  in 
the  words  of  the  author.  "  My  object  has  been  to  present 
the  subject  of  graphs  in  a  connected  form,  simple  enough 
in  the  early  stages  for  the  mere  beginner,  while  including 
in  the  ultimate  development  such  of  its  more  important 
applications  as  come  within  the  range  of  elementary 
mathematics."  The  treatment  has  the  merits  that  might 
be  expected  from  such  an  experienced  teacher  as  Prof. 
Gibson,  especially  those  of  thoroughness  and  simplicity  of 
explanation.  It  extends  to  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equa- 
tions and  Fourier's  Theorem,  and  includes  a  chapter  on 
the  Conic  Sections.  Among  the  practical  applications  are 
numerous  examples  based  on  experimental  data  taken  from 
laboratory  note-books.  The  tj'pe  and  diagrams  are  all  that 
could  be  wished.  It  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  teachers 
as  a  book  of  reference,  stimulating  and  helpful  in  teaching, 
though  some  may  prefer  for  class  use  one  of  the  numerous 
smaller  books  on  the  same  subject. 

A  New  Geometry  for  Beginners.     By  R.  Roberts.     Second 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    (London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

is.6d.) 

Mr.  Roberts  suppUes  a  rapid  course  through  the  essentials 

of    Plane    Geometry,   managing    to    deal    both    practically 

and  theoretically  with  the  subject-matter  of  EucUd  I. -III. 

and  VI.,  in  about  100  pages.     The  treatment  is  necessarily 


condensed,  but  seems  adequate  under  a  good  teacher  to 
question  the  pupils  and  ampUfy  the  proofs  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  curve  tracing, 
which  is  illustrated  by  some  effective  diagrams.  In  the 
new  edition  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  pages,  with  about  the  same  number  of  additional 
theorems  "  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London  Matri- 
culation, Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  other  examina- 
tions." Sets  of  papers  from  these  form  a  useful  addendum. 
The  new  matter  is  inserted  all  in  one  place,  so  that  the  old 
edition  can  be  used  in  class  with  the  new,  an  advantage 
which  is  sometimes  ignored  in  re-editing,  not  always,  we 
fancy,  to  the  success  of  the  new  edition. 

Preliminary  Geometry.  By  R.  Roberts,  B.Sc.  (London  : 
Blackie  &  Son.  is.) 
A  simple  introduction  dealing  in  an  elementary  manner 
with  the  properties  of  Lines,  Triangles,  Circles  and  Polygons. 
It  provides  a  large  number  of  interesting  patterns  for 
reproduction  and  of  other  exercises  on  drawing  to  scale, 
the  construction  of  scales  being  explained.  Some  of  these 
deal  with  Land  Surveying  and  Maps. 

Elementary  Plane  Geometry.  By  V.  M.  TumbuU. 
(London:  Blackie  &  Son.) 
This  is  an  elementary  course  of  Deductive  Geometry, 
to  be  taken  after  one  of  experimental  works.  It  is,  however, 
well  supplied  with  arithmetical  examples,  illustrating 
the  appUcation  of  the  theorems  given.  In  a  judiciously 
chosen  set  of  sixty-two  propositions,  the  author  gets 
through  the  ordinary  school  course,  the  sixty-second 
being  the  theorem  of  Ptolemy's  added  by  Simson  as 
"VI.  D." 

A     Modern    Geometry.      By    C.    A.    Christian,    B.A.,    and 
A.  Pratt,  B.A. 

This  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  Euclid's  I.  and  II. 
and  some  of  the  simpler  properties  of  the  Circle.  It 
supplies  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  course,  and 
deals  vidth  Graphs  and  other  applications  of  Algebra  to 
Geometry'.  Judicious  advice  is  given  to  students  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  should  apply  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  problems. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration.     (London  :    Oliver  & 
Boyd.     IS.) 

An  excellent  course,  which  may  be  used  both  as  pre- 
paratory and  as  supplementary  to  the  strictly  deductive 
one.  The  exercises  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  lead  up 
to  the  principal  Theorems  and  Formula,  and  those  that 
show  the  practical  bearing  of  these  when  obtained.  We 
notice  \vith  interest  and  strong  approval  that  the  author 
makes  a  point  of  treating  Sohd  Geometry  with  constant 
reference  to  the  models  in  the  school  collection.  We 
hope  that  his  suggestions  will  bear  fruit,  and  that  teachers 
of  mathematics  will  not  only  use  the  "  models  in  the 
school  collection  " — these  are  usually  not  too  numerous — 
but  devise  and  execute  models  of  their  own  to  illustrate 
the  more  important  propositions  of  the  deductive  course  as 
well  as  the  appUcation  of  formulae.  How  much  a  course 
of  SoUd  Geometiy  gains  in  educational  value  if  the  propo- 
sitions are  gone  through  in  class  with  large  models  instead 
of  mere  black-board  diagrams,  the  pupils  making  their 
own  sketches  from  the  models  instead  of  making  copies  of 
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diagrams  already  printed  or  drawn  !  This  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  ;  the  price  is  low,  but 
this  consideration  has  not  been  allowed  to  influence  the 
execution,  which  is  excellent. 

Solutions  to  the  Exercises  of  Godfrey  and  Siddons'  Elementary 
Geometry.  By  E.  A.  Price.  (Cambridge  :  University 
Press.  55.) 
This  set  of  solutions  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
teachers  who  have  decided  to  use  the  original  treatise  in 
class-work,  for  few  have  the  time  to  work  out  all  the 
examples  they  set  in  class.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  solu- 
tions which  a  teacher  works  out  for  himself  he  is  glad  to 
have  an  authoritative  confirmation  cf  his  results.  Most 
of  the  numerical  answers  are  given  to  four  figures,  with  a 
possible  error  of  one  unit  in  the  last.  The  diagrams,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  reduced  copies  of  those  drawn  to 
the  scale  required  in  the  questions.  Messrs.  Godfrey  and 
Siddons  have  in  our  opinion  done  wisely  in  allowing  the 
publication  of  this  Key,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  fixing 
the  price  fairly  high. 

Graphs.      By    Telford    Varley,     M.A.,     B.Sc.       (London : 
Allman.     6d.) 

A  clearly  written  and  useful  little  book  of  32 
pages,  very  good  for  the  price.  We  think,  however,  that 
if  this  had  been  doubled  or  raised  to  ninepence  a  still 
more  useful  result  might  have  been  obtained.  The  author 
could  then  have  worked  and  plotted  out  a  few  examples  of 
dealing  \vith  numerical  results  of  the  kind  given  as  a  first 
exercise.  In  our  own  experience  of  teaching,  it  is  in  these 
first  exercises  that  a  beginner's  chief  difficulties  lie,  diffi- 
culties which  he  may  soon  learn  to  laugh  at,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  very  real.  The  same  price  would  allow 
maxima  and  minima  to  be  treated  more  adequately  than 
the  present  limits  allow. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  By  C.  H.  Hinton,  M.A.  (London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
This  book  scarcely  seems  to  claim  a  place  in  the  school 
mathematical  library.  Those  teachers  of  mathematics 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  spare  time  which  they 
can  devote  to  matters  beyond  the  everyday  school  curri- 
culum would,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  employed  in  studying 
Monge  or  Cremona,  and  in  trying  into  their  work  where 
possible  the  powerful  modern  methods  usually  so  con- 
spicuously absent  from  school  text-books,  than  in  following 
the  speculations  of  the  author.  We  think  that  there  is 
enough  work  in  three  dimensions  to  satisfy  the  most 
strenuous  and  ardent  teacher  for  many  years  in  improving 
school  methods,  especially  in  devising  models  suitable 
for  class  use  in  all  forms  and  at  all  stages  ;  for  we  would 
have  the  ordinary  boy  leave  school  with  sound  notions 
of  and  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  three  dimensions 
of  the  everyday  world,  and  this  is  more  than  most  teachers 
would  dare  to  claim  for  their  pupils.  The  various  methods 
for  representing  in  two  dimensions  the  properties  of  bodies 
which  possess  three  are  so  imperfectly  known  and  so  in- 
adequately treated  in  schools  at  present  that  we  think 
it  better  for  mathematical  teachers  to  study  improvements 
in  teaching  these  than  to  trouble  themselves  with  con- 
siderations as  to  how  bodies  possessing  four  dimensions 
can  be  represented  in  three.  At  the  same  time  the  success 
of  Flatland  seems  to  show  the  existence  of  a  large  class 


who  without  being  in  any  sense  mathematicians,  have  by 
school  training  or  natural  mother-wit  a  sufficient  geometrical 
equipment  for  following  the  author's  arguments  on  the 
nature  of  space.  Though  without  the  social  satire  which 
enlivened  Flatland  there  is  much  in  the  work  before  us  to 
supply  food  for  reflection,  and  the  subject  seems  to  be 
treated  as  simply  as  its  abstruse  nature  permits. 

Ford's  "  Elementary  German  for  Sight  Translation."  Edited 
by  R.  C.  Ford.  Boston  :  Athenaeum  Press. 
It  aims  at  being  a  collection  of  pieces  for  practice  in 
reading  German  at  sight,  and  the  collection  seems  very 
satisfactory.  It  might  be  used  with  advantage  by  boys 
in  their  second  or  third  year  (according  to  the  number 
of  lessons  per  week  allotted  to  German). 

A  Primer  of  General  History.  Part  I.  Ancient  History. 
By  W.  H.  Salter,  M.A.,  LL.B.  xii  +  256  pp.  (Horace 
Marshall  &  Son.     2s.  6d.) 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regretful  wonder  among 
those  who  teach  History  in  schools  that  hardly  a  single 
satisfactory  introduction  to  general  history  exists  in  the 
English  language.  One  has  been  obliged  to  work  with 
Professor  Freeman's  General  Sketch,  a  book  in  many 
respects  ill-suited  for  school  work,  partly  on  account  of 
its  dulness,  and  partly  by  reason  of  its  unattractive 
arrangement.  Thus  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  this  attempt  to  supply  what  is  a  real  want. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  begins,  most  happily, 
with  a  short  sketch  of  Egyptian  history  and  religion,  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
average  schoolboy,  since  most  school  histories  have  hitherto 
begun  with  the  Persian  Wars,  or,  at  best,  with  the  geography 
and  legendary  history  of  pre-historic  Greece.  Such 
legends  Mr.  Salter  (wisely,  we  think)  disregards,  a  course 
he  adopts  likewise  with  the  mythical  Kings  of  Rome  ; 
preferring  to  summarise  briefly  the  main  causes  and  results 
of  constitutional  and  political  changes. 

Of  course,  where  so  much  ground  has  to  be  covered, 
there  must  needs  be  a  few  serious  omissions  (the  extensive 
civiUsation  of  Crete  and  the  Islands,  for  instance,  is  dis- 
missed in  a  brief  sentence)  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  difficult 
work  of  compression  has  been  well  carried  out. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  several  well-chosen  plates, 
which  are  mainly  reproductions  of  works  of  art  or  of 
existing  buildings  ;  those  serve  to  really  throw  light  on 
the  text  ;  not,  as  in  so  many  school  editions  of  classical 
authors,  to  merely  obscure  it.  The  type  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper  are  quite  pleasing.  A  series  of  unpretentious 
sketch  maps  at  the  end  of  the  volume  should  prove  most 
useful  to  the  schoolboys  who,  we  believe  and  hope,  will 
profit  not  a  little  by  this  introduction  to  history.  We 
await  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series — or  will  it 
be  a  single  volume  merely  ? — with  some  anticipation. 

Landmarks  of  European  History.  By  E.  H.  McDougall, 
M.A.  X  -I-  303  pp.  (Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  35.  6d.) 
If  the  syllabus  of  the  Tewfikish  School  and  Training 
College  in  Cairo  is,  as  the  author  tells  us,  the  raison  d'etre 
of  this  useful  book,  we  can  only  feel  profoundly  grateful 
to  that  syllabus  and  those  responsible  for  it.  It  seems 
too  much  to  hope  that  English  Public  Schools,  with  their 
feverish  rush  for  Classical  Scholarships  on  the  one  side 
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and  their  excessive  worship  of  Science  and  French  and 
German  conversation  on  the  other,  should  find  even  one 
or  two  hours  a  week  in  their  Time-tables  for  the  teaching  of 
General  History,  or  at  any  rate,  General  European  History, 
in  their  higher  forms. 

Like  most  books  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  teacher's 
actual  necessities,  and  not  merely  written  to  a  publisher's 
demand,  this  outline  is  eminently  workmanlike  ;  one 
can  see  throughout  certain  well-defined  aims  pervading 
the  book.  Notably,  there  is  a  scholarly  attempt  to  sum 
up  each  period  and  its  results  ;  e.g.,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I., 
the  importance  of  Rome  is  clearly  and  shortly  put,  so  as  to 
make  its  value  clear,  especially  to  those  "  modern  side  " 
boys  who  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  history. 
Again,  in  Chapter  VI.  the  Crusades  are  not  only  detailed, 
but  the  causes  and  permanent  results  are  explained.  One 
notes  a  strange  omission  of  any  word  as  to  the  rise  of 
modern  Germany  :  there  is  one  line  referring  to  William  I., 
but  one  may  search  the  index  in  vain  for  a  mention  of  either 
Bismarck  or  von  Moltke.  And  this  is  the  more  strange 
inasmuch  as,  towards  the  conclusion,  events  so  recent  as 
the  scramble  for  Africa  since  1880  (p.  287)  are  alluded 
to  !  But,  no  doubt,  the  exigencies  of  the  Egyptian  syllabus 
may  be  responsible  for  these,  and  one  or  two  other 
omissions. 

We  have  detected  no  conspicuous  inaccuracies  and  no 
very  violent  bias  ;  though  perhaps  the  dominance  of 
England  is  insisted  upon  too  frequently  by  the  author 
in  a  spirit  of  pardonable  patriotism.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  in  a  work  of  this  scope,  needing  so  much  com- 
pression, to  have  dwelt  upon  much  else  beyond  the  partition 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe  by  kings  and  generals  ;  but 
the  author  may  be  reminded  that  when  diplomatists  and 
politicians  have  had  their  say,  even  then  there  are  other 
sides  of  history  to  be  considered. 

Exirails  du   Voyage  atitour  de  mon  Jardin.      By  Alphonse 
Karr.      Edited   by  Stuart   G.    Hallam,   M.A.     viii    -t- 
138     pp.     25.      Mademoiselle     de     la     Seiglihe.      By 
Jules   Sandeau.     Edited   by   Alexandre   Dupuis,   B.A. 
ix -1-203  PP-     25.  6d.     Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe  (1814- 
1815).     By  Francois-Rene,  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand. 
Edited  by  Louis  Sers,  B.-es-L.      xii    +    151.     2s.  6d. 
(Oxford  :     The    Clarendon    Press.     London  :      Henry 
Frowde.) 
These  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  carefully  selected 
texts  which  are  being  published  for  the  use  of  students  who 
have  acquired  an  advance  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage,   and   therefore   the   notes   deal    not   so   much   with 
idioms  and  phrases  as  with  matters  of  literary  and  historical 
interest.     The   series   is   under   the    general   editorship    of 
Mr.  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.     The  books  have  been  exceptionally 
printed,    but    the    covers    have    a    somewhat    unpleasant 
buff  colour,  and  though  the  binding  is  in  cloth  it  is  made 
to  imitate  leather,  an  error  in  taste  which  ought  not  to 
have    been    committed    by    the    Clarendon     Press.     The 
editing  is  well  done,   and   altogether  the  volumes  belong 
to  a  better  class  of    text-books,   and  are  certainly  to  be 
commended.     Amongst     the     people     of     most     countries 
there  is  a  well-defined  class  consisting  of  those  who  have 
discovered   that  many  of   the   things   most  worth  having 
are  those  which  are  free  to  all.     The  open  sky,  the  fields 
and  woods,  rivers,  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds.     Singularly 
enough   these    people   are    generally    found    in    cities,    and 


Karr,  a  genuine  lover  of  nature  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  His  love  of  nature  and  of  simplicity  is  excellently 
expressed  in  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the 
"  voyage  "  may  well  be  introduced  to  a  generation  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
workshop  and  the  counting-house.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere,  too.  quite  justifies  its  selection  for  a  place  in  the 
series,  not  only  for  its  charming  style  but  for  the  interest 
of  the  story,  and  as  for  the  remaining  volume,  is  not  the 
figure  of  Chateaubriand  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  French 
or  indeed  in  any  literature  ?  His  own  life  was  a  romance 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  as  his  Memoires  D'Outre-Tombe 
is  in  a  great  measure  autobiographical  it  is  specially  enter- 
taining. His  intention  was  that  it  should  be  published 
after  his  death,  but  he  had  to  endure  the  inconvenience 
of  premature  publication  during  his  lifetime.  As  the 
editor  well  says,  "  Sometimes  melancholy,  at  other  times 
sentimental,  often  bitter,  but  always  noble,  Chateaubriand 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  day. 
His  writings  are  invested  with  a  brightness  of  colouring, 
a  grandeur  of  expression,  a  vividness  of  diction,  that  will 
ever  stamp  them  as  the  creations  of  a  man  of  genius. 

English  Poetry  for  the  Young.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
S.  E.  Winbolt.  vii  +  248  pp.  (London  :  Blackie 
&   Sons.     IS.) 

If  such  selections  as  these  are  used  at  all  in  secondary 
schools  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  newer  and  more 
enlightened  regulations  as  to  English  literature  recently 
issued  that  they  will  be  so  used),  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  suitable  book  for  readings  and  recitations 
in  middle  forms  than  this. 

The  notes  certainly  do  not  err  by  reason  of  any  excessive 
copiousness  :  the  few  explanations  that  are  given  are 
direct  and  simple,  and  do  not,  as  so  many  notes  to  English 
poetry,  divert  attention  from  the  poem  as  a  whole  by  a 
misplaced  wealth  of  etymology  and  illustration. 

The  only  conspicuous  feature  of  this,  as  opposed  to 
other  school  "  Selections,"  is  the  inclusion  of  poems  by 
the  late  T.  E.  Brown  and  by  Jean  Ingelow,  names  not 
to  be  lightly  passed  over.  As  to  the  book  itself,  one  is 
struck  by  its  pleasant  lightness  in  weight,  a  feature  which 
we  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  recent  publications  of 
Messrs.  Blackie. 

Philips'  New  Handy  General  Atlas  of  the  World.  160  maps  and 
diagrams  (London  :  George  Philip  &  Son, Ltd.    215.net.) 

This  is  a  very  fine  volume,  containing  maps  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind,  from  the  stars  downwards.  Beside 
the  ordinary  plates  there  are  diagrams  inserted  of  the 
mercantile  flags  of  the  world,  house  flags,  and  funnels  : 
also  physical,  climatological,  and  commercial  charts,  and  the 
principal  steamer  routes.  In  many  instances  the  maps 
are  printed  in  contours,  a  process  which  enables  the  student 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but 
the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  cross  hatching  of  the 
mountains  as  well.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  detail  ; 
in  fact  the  maze  of  names  is  at  times  rather  confusing, 
and  calls  for  a  magnifying  glass.  A  full  and  clear  index 
completes  the  book,  which  is  a  wonderful  production  at  the 
price.  It  will  be  welcomed  as  a  mine  of  information  bv 
geographical  students,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all  school 
libraries. 
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